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NOTE 

THE  following  pages  contain  selections  from  the  manuscripts 
and  published  papers  of  the  late  Herbert  Rix.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume  they 
represent  him  as  the  religious  teacher  and  as  lecturer  on  ethics 
and  social  reform. 

From  the  rich  store  of  material  left  to  us  the  task  of  selection 
has  not  been  easy.  Where  all  is  so  excellent  it  is  hard  to 
decide  what  shall  be  omitted. 

Apart  from  some  necessary  verbal  alterations  the  Addresses 
and  Lectures  are  printed  from  the  manuscripts  as  he  left  them 
— in  the  form  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  deliver 
them  in  public  utterance.  The  concluding  papers  are  re- 
printed from  the  pages  of  Seed-Tlme  and  The  Ethical  World. 

Readers  of  this  book  who  have  not  heard  the  living  voice  of 
the  speaker  will  hardly  realise  the  full  significance  of  his  mes- 
sage. Yet  they  will  discern  that  these  are  no  ordinary  pulpit 
or  platform  discourses ;  they  will  discover  here  the  fruitage  of 
a  large  and  liberal  culture,  wrought  to  finest  use  by  free  and 
sometimes  profound  and  always  reverent  thinking — the  gift  of 
a  mind  richly  stored  with  knowledge  but  never  burdened  or 
obsessed  by  it  j  they  will  reap  some  of  the  results  of  a  long  and 
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serious  brooding  over  the  problems  of  religion  and  philosophy 
and  social  life.  The  grave  and  measured  discussion  of  these 
problems  is  relieved  and  often  illumined  by  the  play  of  a  delight- 
ful humour  ;  the  severe  criticism  of  orthodox  beliefs  and  con- 
ventional modes  of  living  is  balanced  by  the  lofty  idealism  of  a 
constructive  faith.  The  whole  is  made  beautiful  and  con- 
vincing by  the  enchantment  of  a  style  at  once  clear  and 
vigorous  and  chastened. 

The  book  is  issued  as  a  real  though  very  inadequate 
memorial  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  noblest  ideals  and  of  a  robust 
and  rare  intelligence — a  life  and  an  intelligence  such  as  only 
those  who  knew  and  loved  Herbert  Rix  can  ever  duly 
appraise ;  nor  indeed  can  they.  The  words  of  this  book  are 
his,  but  the  influence  and  charm  of  another  is  here  also  :  the 
spirit  of  Alice  Rix  breathes  through  its  pages  as  a  presence  of 
light  and  beauty  and  joy. 

The  words  of  Philip  Wicksteed,  which  stand  as  a  prologue 
to  this  memorial  volume,  express,  perhaps  as  fully  and  faithfully 
as  language  could  express,  that  tribute  of  enlightened  affection 
and  sympathy  for  which  the  friends  of  Herbert  and  Alice  Rix 
will  always  be  grateful  and  glad. 


HEADLAND  COTTAGE 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  HERBERT  AND  ALICE  RIX 

THEY  only  lived  in  Headland  Cottage  for  eleven  years, 
about  a  quarter  of  her  life  and  a  fifth  of  his.  Before 
that  time  their  characters  had  already  been  formed,  and 
many  of  their  ideals  had  taken  shape,  hers  in  spontane- 
ous and  harmonious  reaction  with  her  environment, 
his  under  the  stress  and  pressure  first  of  mental 
conflict,  then  of  more  or  less  uncongenial  occupations 
and  a  felt  desire  for  escape  ;  and  they  had  already 
found  each  other,  and  found  support  and  fulfilment  to 
their  lives  in  ten  years  of  married  happiness.  But  it  was 
in  those  eleven  years  in  Headland  Cottage  that  their 
lives  came  to  full  and  perfect  expression.  Finis  coronal 
opus.  Those  who  knew  Headland  Cottage  could  read 
all  the  story  of  the  earlier  years  of  Herbert  and 
Alice  Rix  in  the  full  light  of  their  final  outcome  ;  as 
though  for  once  they  were  taken  into  the  counsels  of 
providence,  could  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
understand  every  step  that  led  to  it.  Neither  of  them 
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was  old  in  years,  but  they  realised  what  Dante  presents 
as  the  chief  grace  of  old  age  :  "  Wherefore,  after  our 
own  proper  perfection,  which  is  acquired  in  manhood, 
that  perfection  should  also  come  which  enlightens  not 
only  ourselves  but  others,  and  man  should  open  out  like 
a  rose  that  can  no  longer  keep  closed,  and  should  spread 
abroad  the  perfume  which  has  been  generated  within." 

Herbert  Rix  was  born  in  December  1 8  50,  and  was 
only  fourteen  when  severe  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever 
left  him  with  the  heart  troubles  to  which  he  ultimately 
succumbed.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
live  a  strenuous  and  hard-working  life  ;  but  a  certain 
deliberation  and  composure,  avoidance  of  sudden  strain 
and  abrupt  transition,  became  imperative,  and  these 
physical  limitations  doubtless  helped  to  determine 
certain  mental  characteristics  that  corresponded  to 
them.  Herbert  Rix  was  a  hard  thinker  and  a  hard 
worker,  and  in  his  official  life  he  could  get  through 
an  immense  amount  of  business ;  but  all  must  be 
and  was  done  deliberately  and  considerately.  Nothing 
was  rushed.  No  masses  of  work  were  forced  through 
by  sheer  thrusting  power.  He  always  knew  what  he 
was  at,  and  wasted  no  strength  in  random  experiments 
or  flustered  impatience  to  get  forward. 

As  a  boy  he  was  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  being  a 
missionary  ;  and  though  for  a  time  he  tried  a  clerkship 
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at  a  Colonial  warehouse,  he  turned  quite  early  to  the 
ministry  and  entered  the  Regent's  Park  College,  under 
Dr  Angus,  as  a  theological  student.  He  took  his 
B.A.  at  the  London  University,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
most  promising  student  in  his  college  ;  but  he  became 
growingly  uneasy  on  the  point  of  his  own  Baptist 
orthodoxy.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment on  which  his  doubts  began  to  shape  them- 
selves. With  characteristic  conscientiousness  and 
precision  of  mind,  he  laid  his  difficulties  before  the 
authorities,  and  ultimately  felt  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  hopes  of  entering  the  Baptist  ministry.  He  looked 
with  longing  eyes  towards  the  Church  of  England, 
where  he  was  told  by  some  of  his  friends  that  he  would 
have  far  more  practical  liberty  than  he  could  hope 
for  in  his  own  communion  ;  but  the  uncompromising 
explicitness  of  the  formulae  offered  an  insuperable 
objection.  "  For  instance,"  he  urged,  "  how  can  a  man 
say  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  :  *  which  faith,  except 
everyone  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he 
shall  perish  everlastingly,'  if  he  is  not  sure  that  there 
is  everlasting  perdition  in  store  for  any  son  of  man  ?  " 
He  was  apparently  not  aware  at  this  time  of  the 
existence  of  any  religious  community  unbound  by 
formulas  or  subscriptions,  and  he  could  find  no  escape 
from  the  apparently  paradoxical  conclusion  that  he 
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must  give  up  all  hope  of  preaching  the  "  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  peoples "  in  any 
recognised  or  official  capacity,  because  he  doubted 
whether  any  soul  should  "  perish  everlastingly " ! 
Through  the  influence  of  Dr  Angus,  who  had  acted 
throughout  with  the  greatest  sympathy  and  kindness, 
the  young  heretic  got  an  appointment  as  classical  tutor 
at  the  College  at  Pontypool,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
"door  was  opened  to  him,"  and  he  became  assistant 
to  Mr  Allanson  Picton  at  St  Thomas's  Square,  in 
Hackney.  This  engagement,  however,  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close  by  Mr  Picton's  resignation  ;  and 
although  in  after  years  Mr  Rix  had  many  opportunities 
of  finding  settled  pastoral  work  in  Free  Christian  or 
other  churches,  he  had  perhaps  already  discovered  that 
his  bent  was  rather  towards  preaching  than  towards 
the  general  duties  of  a  pastoral  charge.  At  any  rate 
he  never  accepted  a  settled  ministry,  but  preached  or 
lectured  frequently  wherever  a  pulpit  or  platform  was 
open  to  him.  In  1879  ne  received  the  appointment 
of  Clerk  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1885  succeeded 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  staff. 

Amongst  the  pulpits  that  he  had  occupied  from  time 
to  time  was  that  of  Mr  Tipple  of  the  Central  Hill 
Chapel,  Norwood.  There  he  met  Alice  Russell,  his 
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future  wife.  Alice  was  born  in  December  1862, 
and  was  thus  almost  exactly  twelve  years  the  junior 
of  her  future  husband.  She  was  only  five  when  her 
family  came  to  Norwood,  and  for  the  delightful  old 
house  and  garden  which  were  her  home  there  she 
always  retained  the  deep  love  which  springs  from  the 
associations  of  a  happy  childhood  and  strong  family 
affection.  She  had  early  felt  the  influence  of  her 
pastor,  Mr  Tipple,  and  from  twelve  years  old  had 
taken  a  serious  interest  in  his  broad,  undogmatic,  and 
deeply  spiritual  teaching,  which  opened  her  mind  to 
wide  views  of  life  and  religion,  refined  and  strengthened 
her  moral  perceptions,  and  gave  the  initial  impulse  to 
the  full  development  of  her  religious  thought  and 
moral  life.  Her  devotion  and  gratitude  to  her  earliest 
spiritual  guide  remained  as  vivid  and  unqualified  to 
the  end  as  they  had  been  in  her  girlhood.  She 
always  had  the  gift  of  discipleship  without  surrender 
of  her  own  personality.  She  was  gratefully  and 
enthusiastically  receptive  of  fresh  possibilities  of 
thought  and  insight,  but  nothing  was  imposed  upon  her 
by  authority.  Everything  she  received  she  assimilated 
by  intellectual  or  spiritual  affinity.  Hence  she  was 
enabled  to  go  through  life  with  all  the  strength  and 
gladness  of  hero-worship  without  the  penalty  it  so 
frequently  brings  of  disillusions,  revulsions,  and  the 
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wearying  drag  of  liabilities  that  cannot  be  met  and  can- 
not be  repudiated.  And  this  is  but  one  instance  of 
her  gift  for  life  and  joy,  a  gift  which  spread  to  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  her,  a  kind  of  contagion  of 
happiness.  Her  small  and  girlish  figure  made  her 
look  almost  a  child  when  she  had  already  grown  into 
womanhood,  and  the  freshness  of  her  delight  in  life 
often  made  her  feel  like  one  ;  and  she  would  half 
shyly  apologise,  sometimes,  when  she  caught  herself 
literally  dancing  for  joy  a  propos  of  nothing  but  life  in 
general.  One  of  the  best  of  her  photographs  shows  her 
surrounded  by  her  doves,  perched  upon  her  shoulder 
and  feeding  from  her  hand  ;  and  one  who  knew  and 
loved  her  well,  standing  at  her  grave-side  whispered  : 
"Our  lady  of  the  dove."  But  the  "dove"  was  not  all 
that  was  in  her.  There  was  nothing  of  the  "  serpent " 
indeed,  but  the  rich  colouring  of  her  hair  and  complexion 
told  of  fire  and  passion  as  well  as  innocence  and  joy. 

Her  keen  intelligence  and  moral  enthusiasm  made  her 
a  favourite  pupil  of  Miss  Arnold  at  the  Dulwich  High 
School,  where,  in  spite  of  extremely  defective  eyesight, 
she  afterwards  taught  mathematics,  a  subject  by  which 
she  was  always  fascinated,  and  for  which  her  eagerness 
in  following  any  constructive  line  of  reasoning,  and 
her  habit  of  testing  the  steps  of  every  intellectual 
process,  gave  her  a  special  aptitude. 
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It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1884  that  Herbert  Rix 
and  Alice  Russell   saw  much  of   each  other  ;   and  in 
August    1885,  soon   after    Herbert   had  received  the 
appointment    of    Assistant    Secretary    to    the    Royal 
Society,  they  were  married.     The  exuberant  joy  and 
physical    energy,    combined    with    the    rare    spiritual 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  girl,  had  slowly  drawn 
the  shy,  reserved  and  deliberate  student  out  of  himself  ; 
and  he  declared,  in  his  last  days,  with  solemn  and  im- 
pressive emphasis,  that  her  moral  character  had  arrested 
him  at  a  critical  point  of  his  career,  when  tendencies 
to  a  materialistic  philosophy  were  threatening  to  warp 
his  thought,  and  even  his  character.     He  declared  that 
he  owed  his  moral  salvation,  and  indirectly  his  philo- 
sophical enlightenment  and  regeneration,  to  the  wife 
whom,   as   the   years   went   on,  he  came  "  almost  to 
worship."     Her  health  and  vigour  and  the  permanent 
depression   of  his  strength   consequent    on  his   heart 
trouble  reversed  the  normal  relations  of  man  and  wife 
in  some  respects.     It  was  she  that  had  to  watch  over 
and  spare  him  ;   and   he  accepted    the    situation  with 
a  humorous  and  tender  frankness  that  gave  it  dignity. 
He  liked  boating,  he  would  say,  "as  long  as  I  steer 
and  Alice  rows."     When,  near  the  end  of  their  lives, 
the   strain    on    her    powers   became   more    than    her 
strength  could  bear,  it  was  partly  this  habit   of  de- 
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pendence  that  blinded  him  to  the  real  condition  of 
things,  and  partly  his  ignorance  of  his  own  critical  state 
of  health,  which  by  urgent  medical  advice  was  as  far  as 
possible  concealed  from  him.  He  had  little  idea  of  the 
unremitting  anxiety  of  watching  that  was  laid  upon  his 
wife,  and  could  not  comprehend  the  minute  restrictions 
by  which  his  own  doings  were  unobtrusively  but 
effectively  hedged  round. 

It  was  many  years  before  this,  when  they  were  living  in 
the  spacious  and  somewhat  formal  official  apartments  in 
Burlington  House,  that  I  first  knew  them.  He  was  a 
perfect  secretary,  with  rare  powers  of  organising  and 
arranging  details,  punctual,  systematic,  upright  and  con- 
scientious ;  sometimes,  especially  in  the  later  years,  when 
his  heart  trouble  made  the  burden  of  his  work  heavier 
than  he  could  rightly  bear,  he  showed  some  irritability  of 
temper ;  but  he  was  unfailing  in  generosity,  scrupulous  in 
giving  credit  to  his  subordinates  and  securing  recognition 
for  their  services,  stern  in  the  face  of  anything  in  the  least 
degree  shifty,  but  frank  in  his  allowance  for  errors  frankly 
admitted,  giving  his  staff  the  sense  of  being  called  into 
fellowship  of  work  by  a  friend  rather  than  ordered  by  a 
superior,  but  bracing  them  by  his  example,  his  character, 
and  his  tacit  expectation  to  the  highest  and  exactest 
quality  of  work  of  which  they  were  capable.  He  won 
their  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  the  steady  respect  of  his 
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colleagues  and  employers.  He  consulted  all  tastes  and 
considered  all  susceptibilities,  without  any  belittling 
diplomacy,  and  kept  everything  in  smooth  working 
order.  He  was  full  of  courtesy  and  sympathetic  kind- 
ness, but  the  fire  would  be  struck  from  him  by  anything 
approaching  an  imputation  against  the  Society  of  which 
he  was  the  servant.  On  one  occasion  a  disappointed 
interviewer,  who  had  hinted  that  some  wire-pulling 
might  have  affected  the  selection  from  the  candidates 
for  membership,  suddenly  found  himself  passing  through 
the  door  as  the  secretary  held  it  uncompromisingly 
open.  This  is  the  only  action  of  Herbert  Rix's  of 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  record  that  I  should 
describe  as  "  abrupt." 

Yet  though  his  character  impressed  itself  upon  his 
work  and  made  it  what  it  was,  his  heart  was  never 
wholly  in  it.  He  was  a  living  refutation  of  the 
saying  that  we  can  do  nothing  well  unless  we  like  it ; 
for  he  longed  to  escape  from  all  the  routine  of  his 
duties  and  to  give  his  whole  life  to  the  preaching  that 
could  now  only  claim  his  fragmentary  leisure,  and  to 
the  philosophical  retirement  in  which  already  his  soul 
lived.  Not  that  he  sought  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  for 
in  spite  of  what  struck  strangers  or  casual  acquaint- 
ances as  astonishing  taciturnity,  he  dearly  loved  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  he  had  a  veritable  gift 
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for  friendship.  Amongst  his  intimates  his  conversation 
was  at  once  easy  and  pregnant.  Though  he  never 
"  talked  without  saying  anything,"  he  was  entirely  free 
from  the  sententious  and  didactic  style,  and  his  talk  was 
lightened  by  an  unfailing  sense  of  humour,  which  (like 
all  true  humour,  as  distinct  from  wit)  was  never  irre- 
levant, never  obtrusive,  never  distracting,  but  always 
illuminating  and  humanising.  Such  a  man  could  not  wish 
to  withdraw  from  contact  with  his  kind,  but  he  wanted 
a  simpler  life  than  he  could  live  in  his  official  resi- 
dence and  amid  his  official  relations.  He  wanted  a  life 
more  contemplative,  in  directer  communion  with  nature, 
and  in  closer  contact  with  primitive  and  essential  human 
relationships.  Even  the  atmosphere  of  scientific  thought 
in  which  he  lived  ministered  but  slightly  to  his  higher 
aspirations  ;  for  he  had  no  great  love  of  science  except 
in  its  simpler  applications  to  the  study  of  nature  and 
in  the  bearing  of  its  general  conclusions  upon  problems 
of  philosophy.  So,  though  he  did  his  work  as  perfectly 
as  if  his  whole  heart  had  been  in  it,  knew  what  all 
the  scientific  world  was  doing,  and  could  direct  any  man 
who  wanted  information  to  the  source  from  which  he 
could  obtain  it,  he  had  not  found  the  true  home  of 
his  spirit,  and  longed  for  freedom  to  live  a  life  more 
after  his  own  heart.  Theologically  he  had  travelled 
very  far  from  the  position  in  which  the  verbal  inspira- 
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tion  of  the  scriptures  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  were  the  two  points  on  which  he  had 
"  doubts."  In  his  social  and  personal  ideals,  Words- 
worth, Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  latterly  Tolstoi  had 
influenced  him  deeply,  and  the  Brook  Farm  experi- 
ment made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  imagination  and 
affections.  He  had  joined  the  "  Fellowship  of  the 
New  Life"  from  which  the  "Fabian  Society"  ulti- 
mately sprang.  The  principle  of  the  Fellowship  was 
to  "treat  all  men  as  ends  in  themselves,  none  merely 
as  means  to  others'  ends,"  and  to  embrace  gladly  the 
simplification  of  life  which  seemed  to  be  involved  in 
that  principle.  So  the  life  for  which  he  now  longed 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  social, 
and  especially  religious,  problems,  and  was  to  be 
lived  in  the  simplest  surroundings.  But  the  very 
remoteness  of  his  practical  life  from  this  life  of  his 
dreams  had  led  him  to  form  a  somewhat  doctrinaire 
conception  of  the  outward  conditions  of  the  latter. 
He  had  built  a  cottage  at  Limpsfield  (where  some  of 
his  friends  had  already  pitched  their  tents),  which  was 
in  some  respects  more  nearly  an  artistic  symbol  of 
the  life  he  wanted  to  lead  than  a  practical  instrument 
to  enable  him  to  lead  it.  I  think  his  scheme  was  to 
live  there  with  his  wife  on  £100  a  year,  and  to  vary 
sermon  writing  by  cultivating  his  little  plot  of  land. 
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But  when  his  retirement  at  last  came,  in  1895,  things 
worked  out  somewhat  differently.  The  Society  he 
had  served  so  admirably  showed  its  appreciation  by 
voting  him  a  pension,  and  he  still  retained  some 
secondary  official  appointments  and  duties  which  neces- 
sitated journeys  to  London,  but  materially  increased  his 
income  ;  so  that  in  one  way  or  another  his  resources, 
though  modest,  were  very  considerably  greater  than  those 
on  which  his  ideal  scheme  had  been  built.  The  "  simpli- 
fications "  of  his  cottage  turned  out  to  be  productive  of 
many  "  complications,"  both  physical  and  mental,  and 
he  often  expressed  an  intention  (unhappily  never  carried 
out)  of  writing  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Simplifier."  Had 
he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  rich  in  humour,  tender- 
ness and  wisdom.1  But  what  happened  at  Headland 
Cottage  was  not  the  relinquishing  of  a  foolish  dream, 
it  was  the  realisation  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  ideal. 
Details  and  machinery  were  altered,  additions  and  changes 
modified  the  cottage  ;  but  ideals  were  not  sacrificed, 
only  they  were  brought  into  closer  working  relation  with 
reality  and  were  purged  of  all  suspicion  of  preciosity. 

The    Rixes   were  amongst  the  early  discoverers  of 
Limpsfield  ;   and  one   friend   after   another,   attracted 
by  their  presence,  came  and  settled    in   their   neigh- 
bourhood.    Headland  Cottage  soon  became  a  centre  of 
1  See  page  227. 
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philosophic  thought  and  a  fountain  of  spiritual  influence 
of  deep,  perhaps  even  of  wide,  significance.  Now  that 
he  was  able  to  shape  his  life  as  he  would,  Herbert  Rix 
impressed  his  friends  more  and  more  as  one  who  had 
found  for  himself,  and  illustrated  for  others,  a  rare 
harmony  between  the  spheres  of  thought,  emotion  and 
action.  His  philosophy,  his  religion  and  his  practical 
conduct  of  life  exercised  a  steady  mutual  pressure  upon 
each  other,  and  no  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  get  out 
of  touch  with  the  others  ;  they  were  seeking,  and  in  no 
small  measure  finding,  a  complete  harmony,  and  no  one 
branch  of  life  was  allowed  to  get  so  far  away  from  the 
others  as  to  lose  its  sense  of  responsibility  to  them.  It 
was  this  that  gave  so  strong  a  sense  of  reality  to  all  he 
said,  and  of  significance  to  all  he  did.  But  there  was  no 
strain,  only  a  steady  forward  pressure  about  it  all.  He 
never  had  any  wide  reputation  as  "  a  great  preacher  "  ; 
yet  his  preaching  was  great,  for  every  discourse  was 
the  record  of  thought,  feeling  and  action  coming  straight 
from  the  life  of  a  living  man,  and  therefore  it  intimately 
touched  and  affected  the  lives  of  others. 

His  interest  in  metaphysics  had  been  early  roused 
by  Allanson  Picton  ;  and  now,  under  the  guidance 
and  stimulus  of  his  friend  Maurice  Adams  he  entered, 
together  with  a  group  of  other  friends,  upon  a  syste- 
matic and  comprehensive  study  of  philosophy  which 
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extended  over  a  number  of  years.  He  entered  upon 
this  inquiry  with  a  purpose.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  light  philosophy  had  to  throw  on  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man,  the  meaning  of  duty  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  relation  between  man  and  God. 
These  were  the  things  he  cared  about,  and  it  was  on 
their  behalf  that  he  questioned  philosophy.  He  was 
inspired  by  the  hope  that  she  might  yield  some  definite 
contribution  to  the  reconstruction  and  fortifying  of 
religious  faith.  This  hope  was  in  no  small  degree 
realised  ;  and  the  provisional  results  of  his  investigations 
are  presented  in  the  very  remarkable  series  of  lectures 
which  he  delivered  to  the  "  Croydon  Ethical  and 
Religious  Fellowship,"  and  which  he  published  in 
1 903  under  the  title  of  A  Dawning  Faith. 

The  creed  of  A  Dawning  Faith  is  a  devout  monistic 
idealism,  in  which  the  material  universe,  time  and 
space,  and,  above  all,  every  kind  of  evil  and  wrong, 
can  have  no  more  than  a  relative  existence,  determined 
by  the  limitations  of  the  sub-organisms  of  human 
personality.  To  the  absolute  and  eternal  conscious- 
ness these  things,  as  such,  cannot  exist. 

I  believe  that  he  never  relinquished  this  monistic 
faith,  and  that  he  found  in  it  an  exalted  strength  and 
consolation.  But,  perhaps,  he  never  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  into  complete  and  satisfactory  relations 
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with  the  whole  field  of  his  own  religious  life  and 
spiritual  experience.  He  was  emphatically  a  sincere 
thinker,  and  would  allow  no  consideration  of  con- 
sequences to  warp  the  inevitable  advance  of  an  in- 
tellectual argument  along  intellectual  lines.  Hence 
a  scrupulous  determination  not  to  stretch  the  results 
of  philosophic  inquiry  further  than  they  can  rightly  go 
towards  meeting  the  demands  of  heart  and  conscience. 
Whether  or  not  Philosophy  will  give  to  the  spiritual 
nature  all  it  requires,  at  any  rate  no  attempt  must  be 
made  to  extort  false  witness  from  her.  And  an  under- 
current is  traceable,  even  in  A  Dawning  Faith^  indi- 
cating that  there  are  such  unsatisfied  demands,  seeking 
for  some  justification  and  support  beyond  the  ground 
as  yet  made  sure  by  the  unquestioned  warrant  of 
Philosophy.  But  here  it  is  only  an  under-current. 
For  the  lectures,  as  the  title  indicates,  are  an  attempt 
to  forecast  an  ultimate  harmony  ;  and  the  stress  does 
not  fall  on  discords  as  yet  unresolved. 

Afterwards,  however,  these  defects  and  difficulties 
in  his  harmonising  of  religion  and  philosophy  asserted 
themselves  more  stubbornly.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  own  life,  and  especially  in  the  last  weeks  when 
his  wife's  death  seemed  to  him  to  have  brought  the 
perspective  of  life  and  the  relative  significance  of 
things  into  distincter  consciousness,  he  demanded  a 
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more  definite  assurance,  and  more  clearly  formulated 
conceptions  concerning  personal  life,  death  and  im- 
mortality than  those  he  had  so  beautifully  embodied 
in  A  Dawning  Faith.  Nor  could  he  rest  in  the  belief 
that  the  evilness  of  evil  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  of 
which  he  was  deeply  conscious,  were  merely  relative 
conceptions.  He  thought  not  only  of  sin  as  something 
to  be  vanquished  and  put  aside,  but  of  a  sinful  act  as 
something  that  ought  not  to  have  been.  Yet  he  could 
not  put  this  into  terms  of  the  monistic  faith  which  he 
still  held  to  be  our  highest  conception  of  the  ultimate 
truth.  For,  in  the  timeless  Being,  what  has  been  is  ; 
and,  in  the  Absolute  and  Perfect,  that  cannot  be 
which  ought  not  to  be.  And  yet  the  conception  that 
sin  is  sinful  and  that  evil  is  evil  not  only  refused  to 
be  dislodged  from  his  practical  thought,  where  it  was 
within  its  rights,  but  asserted  its  claim  to  a  place  in 
his  religious,  his  philosophical,  even  his  contemplative 
life  itself.  If  we  could  see  as  God  sees,  these  contra- 
dictions would  surely  disappear  ;  but  meanwhile  it  was 
as  though  we  could  formulate,  utter,  and  sometimes 
feel,  a  higher  truth  than  as  yet  we  could  understand, 
act  upon,  or  use  as  the  key  to  our  own  experiences. 
So  at  least  I  interpret  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  from 
his  lips.  It  was  on  the  very  day  of  his  death.  "  No  !  " 
he  said,  "for  man  it  must  be  dualism;  monism  is  for  God." 
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Second  only,  perhaps  hardly  even  second,  to  his 
devotion  to  the  problems  now  indicated,  was  his 
interest  in  the  Gospel  story  and  his  desire  to  make 
some  contribution  to  the  critical  reconstruction  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  had  laid  down  an 
extensive  plan  for  the  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in 
which  he  was  convinced  that  valuable  traditional  matter 
was  embedded.  Moreover,  he  had  made  the  subject  of 
Palestinian  geography  especially  his  own,  and  six  years 
before  his  death  he  fulfilled  one  of  the  dreams  of  his 
life  by  a  journey,  with  his  friend  W.  J.  Jupp,  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  record  of  this  side  of  his  thought 
and  study  may  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled 
Tent  and  Testament^  on  the  proofs  of  which  he  spent 
some  hours  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  and  the 
significance  and  value  of  which  has  been  amply  re- 
cognised by  the  experts  ;  and  in  three  lectures,  "  Rabbi, 
Messiah,  Martyr,"  published  since  his  death. 

If  we  were  making  any  attempt  to  enumerate 
Herbert  Rix's  chief  studies,  we  should  have  to  include 
Wordsworth,  to  whose  Duddon  Sonnets  in  particular 
he  had  devoted  that  combined  gift  for  topographical 
investigation  and  vivifying  spiritual  insight  in  which 
he  was  a  kind  of  specialist.  Nor  could  Wordsworth 
himself  have  felt  more  deeply  than  did  he  the 
sanctity  of  the  simple  and  elemental  relations  and 
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conditions  of  life.  His  gift  for  friendship  extended  to 
all  those  with  whom  he  came  into  close  relationship. 
The  old  labourer  who  helped  him  with  his  beloved 
garden  was  indeed  bewildered  by  his  refusal  to ,  shoot 
or  snare  the  jays  that  made  havoc  of  his  work,  and  was 
baffled  by  his  declaration  that  "  he  loved  the  jays  at 
least  as  much  as  the  green  peas  "  ;  but  nevertheless  he 
understood  him  well  enough  to  love  him,  and  to  know 
that  he  had  in  his  employer  a  friend  and  brother. 
Indeed  Herbert  Rix,  more  fortunate  than  Wordsworth 
in  this,  succeeded  in  making  his  affection  for  the 
peasantry  mutual,  and  Headland  Cottage  was  not  only 
loved  by  those  who  found  it  a  centre  of  high  and 
earnest  thought,  but  by  all  those  also  who  could  under- 
stand "  the  charities  that  heal  and  soothe  and  bless." 

But  he  alone  could  never  have  made  Headland 
Cottage  the  temple  of  joyous  and  earnest  worship  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life  that  it  was.  His  wife  Alice,  that 
Martha  and  Mary  in  one,  felt,  perhaps  with  less  effort 
and  more  unfailing  instinct  than  his  own,  the  oneness 
of  material  and  spiritual  things.  And  she  had  not  only 
gifts  of  management  and  administration,  as  well  as 
keen  intellectual  insight,  but  a  genuine  love  of  dealing 
with  all  the  material  things  on  which  life  is  built. 
There  was  something  even  better  than  "  plain  living 
and  high  thinking "  in  her  home ;  for  the  phrase 
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suggests  an  austerity  which  was  precluded  by  the  wealth 
and  generosity  of  Alice  Rix's  nature  and  her  delight  in 
everything  she  handled.  But  one  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  touch,  or  to  look  at,  that 
was  not  spontaneously  and  inevitably  doing  its  full 
share  in  supporting  the  life  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  house.  The  feeling  of  unity  superseded  the  stock 
contrasts  and  distinctions  which  only  come  into  pro- 
minence when  there  is  war  of  some  kind  between 
sense  and  soul.  And  in  her  there  was  no  such  war. 

She  seemed  never  to  forget  and  never  to  neglect 
anything.  New  claims  and  new  possibilities  entered 
her  life  without  displacing  anything  that  was  already 
there.  She  had  the  genius  of  order  that  makes  the  full 
life  of  its  privileged  possessor  less  crowded  and  hustled 
than  the  empty  one  of  another.  She  would  spend  long 
hours  week  after  week  or  month  after  month  by  the 
bedside  of  a  suffering  neighbour.  Her  own  defective 
sight  filled  her  with  tender  sympathy  for  the  blind. 
She  served  on  the  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
Braille  system  of  writing  for  the  blind,  and,  with  a 
friend,  transcribed  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  Dante's 
Comedy,  of  which  she  was  a  devoted  student,  into  the 
Braille  type.  She  loved  to  remember  birthdays  and 
send  or  bring  flowers  by  way  of  greeting.  The  many 
presents  she  made  were  considered  and  purposeful, 
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"with  their  faces  towards  the  receiver,"  signs  not 
only  of  affection  but  of  insight,  helping  her  friends 
to  things  they  wanted.  Her  visits  to  saint  and  sinner, 
to  the  whole  and  the  sick,  "  consoled  the  afflicted,  and 
added  sunshine  to  daylight  by  making  the  happy 
happier."  On  one  occasion  she  asked  a  friend  to 
take  her  place  in  visiting  a  poor  neighbour  who  was 
suffering  from  a  torturing  disease.  To  come  "  instead 
of  Mrs  Rix"  did  not  seem  a  promising  introduc- 
tion ;  but  the  poor  sufferer  found  the  chance  she  had 
never  had  before,  and  from  her  bed  of  pain  sang  her 
hymn  of  love  in  praise  of  her  constant  visitant.  To 
have  been  able  to  speak  freely  of  her  to  a  good 
hearer  was  for  one  while  as  good  as  having  seen 
her ;  so  that  the  substitute  came  away  after  all 
having  given  and  received  true  comfort.  But  she 
was  not  one  of  those  who  impoverish  their  own 
lives  by  giving  freely  to  others.  I  have  spoken  in- 
cidentally of  her  mathematical  talent  and  her  love  of 
Dante.  She  shared  her  husband's  love  of  Wordsworth. 
She  was  a  keen  student  of  social  questions  and  brought 
to  her  study  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  political  economy 
the  severity  and  accuracy  of  thought  of  which  moral 
enthusiasm  is  too  often  impatient ;  and  no  friend  will 
forget  the  zest  with  which  she  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussions which  made  her  husband's  study  a  laboratory 
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of  the  truly  "  higher  "  thought.  When  her  face  was 
in  repose  she  might  have  sat  for  the  Mary  or  Rachel  in 
whom  the  mediaeval  imagination  symbolised  the  con- 
templative life.  And  even  when  she  took  no  spoken 
share  in  the  discussions  her  presence  was  part  of 
them ;  and  from  time  to  time  a  smile  would  play 
over  her  face,  as  if  suggested  by  some  inward  reserve 
of  her  instinctive  insight,  as  she  followed  every  turn  of 
the  argument,  and  saw  more  clearly  than  the  disputants 
themselves  how  it  bore  upon  some  fact  of  spiritual  or 
practical  life  that  was,  to  her  at  least,  outside  the  potency 
of  ratiocination  to  lift  up  or  to  cast  down.  She  had 
great  powers  of  organisation  too.  It  seemed  as  if 
everything  she  undertook  went  smoothly,  and  that 
she  accomplished  everything  on  which  she  was  bent ; 
and  yet  you  would  not  say  she  had  a  commanding 
personality,  but  rather,  as  a  friend  put  it,  a  permeating 
one  ;  and  of  all  her  characteristics  none  stands  out 
more  prominently  than  her  unflinching  courage.  It 
did  not  fail  her  even  at  the  last.  The  constant  strain 
upon  her  of  her  husband's  critical  state  of  health,  the 
long  watchings  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  friend, 
afflicted  with  a  terrible  malady,  and,  finally,  a  serious 
bicycle  accident,  broke  her  power  of  endurance,  but  not 
her  courage  or  her  faith.  Foreseeing  with  perfect 
clearness  the  inevitable  and  absolute  collapse  of  her 
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over-strained  powers,  she  remained  in  perfect  and 
calm  self-possession,  making  all  arrangements  with 
tender  prevision,  until  the  strain  reached  the  break- 
ing point.  She  died  on  August  2ist,  1906.  Her 
husband  survived  her  only  a  few  weeks. 

By  their  neighbours  Herbert  and  Alice  Rix  were 
deeply  loved.  Herbert  served  as  a  manager  of  the 
village  school,  in  which  he  took  a  continuous  interest. 
He  gave  much  attention  to  the  library,  offered  prizes 
for  nature  study,  and  had  little  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  at  his  home  to  look  at  microscopic  slides  and 
other  aids  to  study  and  enjoyment.  Children  were 
devoted  to  both  Herbert  and  Alice.  Herbert  con- 
descended to  every  artifice,  from  the  box  of  sweet- 
meats that  he  habitually  carried  with  him  to  elaborate 
and  sustained  correspondence,  in  paying  court  to  the 
little  queens  of  his  heart.  And  of  course  children 
loved  Alice  by  instinct.  But  it  was  not  children  alone 
that  loved  them.  There  was  no  trouble  which  they 
did  not  seem  able  to  lighten,  no  perplexity  or  difficulty 
which  they  could  not  help  to  remove,  no  public  or 
private  possibilities  of  an  enlarged  or  more  gracious 
life  which  they  were  not  daily  engaged  in  opening  with 
balanced  and  inventive  wisdom. 

They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  death  they  were  not  long  divided. 
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I.— ADAM,  THE   SON   OF   GOD 

"Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God." — LUKE  Hi.  38. 

THESE  words  occur  in  one  of  those  quaint  pedigrees 
of  Jesus  which  I  suppose  were  considered  to  be  a 
kind  of  triumph  at  the  time  when  they  were  written. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  interesting  those  pedigrees  are  to 
me.  Their  delightful  naivete^  their  obviously  unhis- 
torical  character,  and  their  curious  mutual  contradictions, 
show  with  what  a  childlike  mind  these  ancient  Christians 
came  to  all  questions  of  external  fact — how  independent 
of  external  fact  the  truth  they  lived  by  really  was,  and 
how  true  it  was  of  them  (to  quote  the  phrase  of  the 
Apostle  Paul)  that  they  had  their  treasure  "  in  earthen 
vessels  "  ! 

The  two  genealogies  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  are,  of  course,  controversial  docu- 
ments. They  were  not  written  for  biographical  but  for 
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doctrinal  purposes.  That  is  to  some  extent  true  of  the 
whole  gospels,  and  it  is  one  thing  that  we  always  have 
to  take  into  account  when  we  attempt  to  read  the  gospels 
historically.  But  it  is  particularly  and  specifically  true 
of  these  two  pedigrees,  in  which  the  line  of  descent  is 
traced,  for  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,  from  Adam  in 
the  one  case  and  from  Abraham  in  the  other. 

Of  course,  when  these  genealogies  were  compiled,  the 
question  at  issue  was  not  whether  Jesus  was  incarnate 
God  ;  that  did  not  come  till  long  afterwards.  The 
question  then  at  issue  was  a  less  exalted  one.  The 
burning  controversy  at  the  time  when  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  were  written  was  whether  Jesus 
was  Messiah.  That  had  not  been  settled  yet.  There 
were  serious  arguments  to  be  met.  It  was  averred,  for 
instance,  by  the  opponents  of  the  Christian  movement 
that  Jesus  was  not  of  the  line  of  David  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  certain  that  he  could  not  be  the  Christ.  That  was 
one  point  in  the  controversy.  And  these  genealogies 
were  written  as  a  contribution  towards  setting  that 
point  at  rest.  The  brethren  should  be  confirmed,  the 
waverers  should  be  convinced,  the  hostile  Jews  should 
be  converted.  His  descent  should  be  traced  through 
the  line  of  David.  It  should  be  proved  that  he  was  of 
royal  blood. 

I.  That,  then,  is  the  first  point  that  I  want  you  to 
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notice.  It  is  a  point  of  similarity  between  the  two 
pedigrees.  Afterwards  we  shall  notice  a  point  of 
difference. 

The  point  of  similarity  is  that  both  the  genealogists 
trace  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  through  the  line  of  David. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah, 
Zechariah  had  all  prophesied  that  in  the  golden  age  of 
the  future  a  descendant  of  David  would  hold  sway 
over  Israel  as  king.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  early 
Christians  to  be  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to  show 
that  Jesus  was  of  the  line  of  David.  They  trusted 
that  it  should  be  he  who  should  redeem  Israel,  and 
how  should  that  be  if  he  were  not  the  son  of  David  ? 
To  us  Jesus  is  neither  greater  nor  less  for  his  descent 
from  David  or  from  another  :  to  Jesus  himself  it 
appears  from  the  gospel  story  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  the  Christians 
of  the  first  and  second  century.  The  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  was  a  burning  question  of  their  time  and  their 
circle,  and  all  agreed  that  the  descent  from  David  was 
one  crucial  point  in  the  discussion. 

This  seems  to  us  to-day  so  strange,  so  trivial,  so 
unreal  !  But  how  like  it  all  is  to  the  religious  con- 
troversies of  a  later  day,  to  our  own  religious  contro- 
versies !  How  plain  it  is  that  the  religious  conviction 
came  first,  and  the  proof  followed  afterwards  ;  that 
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faith  was  foremost  and  reason  brought  up  the  rear ! 
How  plain  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  felt  that  he  was 
the  Christ  ;  that  they  saw  him  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  that 
they  experienced  his  delivering  power  ;  and  that,  because 
they  had  this  immediate  perception,  they  set  to  work 
to  square  their  theology  to  it !  It  is  exactly  the  way 
that  we  go  to  work  to-day.  Faith  comes  to  men  now 
as  it  came  to  them  then,  not  through  the  understanding 
but  through  the  heart.  It  comes  to  us  by  way  of 
grief  and  love  —  by  feeling  and  affection  ;  and  then, 
when  we  have  experienced  the  faith  and  seen  the 
divine  splendour,  our  uneasy  brains,  puzzled  by  an 
inconsistent  theology,  set  to  work  to  theorise  and 
account  for  our  experiences.  Just  as  the  artist  perceives 
beauty,  recognises  it  at  once,  intuitively  and  unhesitatingly, 
and  does  not,  until  that  recognition  has  taken  place, 
begin  to  analyse  and  account  for  it,  so  too  with  the 
religious  man  :  the  elevation  of  a  great  character,  the 
moral  beauty  of  a  noble  life,  flashes  in  upon  him,  is 
recognised  swiftly,  completely,  and  undoubtingly  for 
what  it  is  ;  and  not  until  this  act  of  insight  has  taken 
place  does  the  intellect  begin  to  consider  and  sub- 
stantiate and  buttress  up  the  experience  of  the  heart 
by  a  system  of  theology  or  a  formulated  creed. 

I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  all  to  get  a 
clear  grip  of  this  truth,  that  no  theology  is  essential — 
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that  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  enshrine  and  more  or  less 
imperfectly  express  an  experience  which  in  its  essence 
is  not  intellectual  at  all,  which  is  independent  of  the 
system  which  contains  it,  and  which  will  remain  alive 
even  though  that  system  may  pass  away. 

These  genealogies,  which  were  compiled  with  so 
much  pains,  are  easily  seen  to  be  entirely  worthless  ; 
when  they  are  compared  together  they  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  But  the  vital  truth  which  they  were 
meant  to  support,  and  which  for  a  time  they  did 
support,  remains  although  the  genealogies  are  gone. 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Religiously,  spiritually,  ethic- 
ally he  was  the  anointed  one  of  God.  He  headed 
a  new  spiritual  era.  He  established  a  new  principle. 
He  brought  an  obscure  experience  into  vivid  con- 
sciousness and  practical  life.  He  turned  things  upside 
down,  showing  convincingly  the  worthlessness  of  the 
most  esteemed  qualities,  the  utter  vanity  of  the  most 
coveted  prizes,  and  the  value  (the  vital  and  enduring 
value)  of  just  those  qualities  in  man,  and  just  those 
things  in  life,  which  had  till  then  been  most  lightly 
esteemed. 

If  a  man  who  thus  altered  the  whole  face  of  things  and 
gave  us  a  new  principle  to  live  by,  and  who  revolu- 
tionised the  whole  world  of  human  affection,  was  not 
anointed  of  God — then  there  is  no  God  and  no 
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anointing  ;  there  is  no  power  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness and  no  outpouring  of  that  power  on  man  ; 
there  is  no  reality  in  life  and  no  genius  in  humanity. 
But  if  there  is  a  reality  in  life,  and  if  that  reality 
expresses  itself  in  genius,  then  Jesus,  we  say,  bears 
every  mark  of  being  an  expression  of  that  reality. 
He  is  one  of  those,  the  highest  (as  we  think)  of  those, 
who  have  been  anointed  to  the  work  of  regenerating 
human  life.  That  is  the  vital  truth  which,  all  uncon- 
sciously, these  ancient  controversialists  had  at  heart. 
That  is  the  truth  which  enshrines  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
theologies  and  supports  itself  by  all  kinds  of  arguments. 
From  time  to  time  the  creeds  and  arguments  tumble 
into  ruins ;  but  the  faith  remains,  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  spiritual  experience.  Through  that  course  all 
theology  has  invariably  run.  Theology  is  an  inevitable 
science  ;  we  cannot  help  it.  It  must  grow  up,  it  must 
be  elaborated  and  debated  and  built  upon.  And  also, 
it  must  be  superseded.  It  alters  with  new  knowledge 
and  new  philosophies,  and  with  the  prevailing  analogy 
of  each  successive  age — the  analogy  of  mechanism  in 
one  age  and  of  organic  evolution  in  the  next. 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 
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II.  This,  then,  is  a  point  of  agreement  between  the 
two  genealogies.  But  now  let  us  look  at  a  very 
significant  point  of  difference.  One  of  the  pedigrees 
goes  back  to  Abraham  and  there  stops  :  the  other  goes 
back  to  Adam. 

Here,  again,  is  an  echo  of  long-past  controversies — a 
sort  of  fossil  we  may  call  it — telling  us  of  the  life  that 
once  breathed  and  moved  and  struggled — a  weapon 
dug  from  the  battlefield  of  ancient  strife.  The  one 
pedigree,  it  is  plain,  must  have  grown  up  in  Jewish- 
Christian  circles,  the  other  in  Heathen-Christian.  The 
one  represents  Jesus  as  Israel's  Messiah,  the  other 
claims  him  for  the  whole  human  race.  The  difference 
takes  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  first  controversy  which 
convulsed  the  Christian  Church.  It  carries  us  back  to 
the  little  community  at  Jerusalem,  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes,  who  lived  there  so  lovingly  and  harmoniously, 
true  to  their  Judaism  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  their 
Master.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  first  heretic,  the  first 
dissenter,  the  first  free-thinker,  the  first  martyr,  the 
first  man  among  the  Christians  who  had  views,  and 
who  dared  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  and 
that  the  external  precepts  of  the  law  would  ultimately 
be  rescinded  and  the  service  of  the  temple  superseded  : 
it  takes  us  back  to  Stephen.  And  it  takes  us  back  to 
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the  fiery  young  Pharisee  who  was  present  at  Stephen's 
death  and  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
persecuting  these  innovating  Christians.  It  takes  us 
back  to  Antioch,  the  centre  of  this  newer,  freer 
Christianity,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Paul  began 
to  free  itself  from  the  old,  narrow  Jewish  conceptions. 

What  zeal,  what  earnestness,  what  struggles  to  bring 
to  birth  these  new  and  living  truths,  what  life  and 
energy  breathed  and  pulsed  under  these  ancient  con- 
troversies !  And  how  entirely  dead  and  gone  they  are  ! 

And  yet,  no  !  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  they  are 
not  so  dead — they  are  only  transformed.  Indeed,  they 
are  going  on  around  us  at  this  very  day.  The  strife 
between  the  old  and  new  conceptions  is  a  never-ending 
strife.  The  battlefield  is  changed,  but  not  the  battle. 
We^  too,  are  confined  by  the  manacles  and  fetters  of 
creed  and  custom  ;  and  now  and  again  a  modern  Stephen 
or  a  modern  Paul  calls  upon  us  to  break  them  and  go 
free.  The  life  and  thought  of  our  own  age  find  the  old 
thought  and  life  something  of  a  burden  and  an  incubus. 
The  garment  is  too  narrow,  and  it  begins  to  burst ; 
and  already  the  hum  of  the  looms  is  heard  weaving  the 
garment  of  the  future. 

"  You  are  going  too  far  ! "  cry  the  judicious  up- 
holders of  the  ancient  faith.  "  You  are  going  too  far  ! 
hold  your  hand  !  the  creeds  and  customs  are  endangered 
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by  your  rashness  !  "  Just  as  of  old  Matthew's  genealogy 
might  call  aloud  upon  the  genealogy  of  Luke :  "  You 
are  going  too  far  !  stop  at  Abraham  !  Abraham  is  the 
orthodox  resting-place  ;  it  is  not  safe  to  go  so  far  as 
Adam  !  "  But  the  pedigree  that  went  up  to  Adam  won 
the  day.  The  human  conception  won  the  day.  The 
Messiah  of  all  mankind  was  the  Messiah  that  came  to  be 
believed  in.  Not  all  the  sacredness  of  Jerusalem,  nor 
all  the  venerableness  of  the  law,  nor  all  the  prestige  of 
the  eleven  personal  disciples  could  keep  the  Christian 
Church  tied  down  to  Judaism.  The  spirit  of  Jesus, 
the  spirit  of  wide,  free,  fearless  truth,  the  spirit  of  a 
boundless  life  was  in  it,  and  down  went  the  old  walls  of 
Jewish  creed  and  custom,  and  away,  away,  over  the  wide 
human  world  sped  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

So  it  was  and  so  it  will  be.  Where  there  is  earnest, 
truthful  thought  ;  where  there  is  wide  and  generous 
love ;  where  there  is  the  heart  and  the  spirit  of 
liberty — there  is  life,  and  there  lies  the  secret  of  the 
future. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  main  lessons  which  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  teach  us  :  first,  that  Jesus  has  verily 
been,  what  the  Jewish  Christians  said  he  was,  a 
Messiah,  an  anointed  spirit ;  and  secondly,  that  he  is 
so  not  in  any  exclusive  Jewish  sense,  nor  in  any  exclusive 
Christian  sense,  much  less  in  any  exclusive  evangelical 
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sense,  but  in  a  broad  human  sense  and  by  virtue  of  a 
great  human  message  which  he  brought  us. 

Have  I  said  enough  ?  Or  may  I  dwell  yet  a  little 
further  on  this  great  truth  of  Adam's  sonship — this 
greater  Christianity  which  all  along  was  folded  in  the 
lesser,  but  which  we  only  now  by  slow  degrees  are 
beginning  to  apprehend  ? 

"  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God  !  "  We,  all  of 
us,  sons  of  God  !  The  human  race,  Greek  and  Jew, 
bond  and  free,  all  of  them  sons  of  God  !  How  great 
a  thought  this  was  to  seize  upon  any  age  !  How  great 
a  thought  if  it  were  more  fully  realised  even  in  our 
own  !  We  have  all,  I  suppose,  got  beyond  Jesus  the 
son  of  David  in  our  beliefs — all  of  us  outrun  even 
Jesus  the  son  of  Abraham.  We  have  by  this  time  mostly 
grasped  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Adam  ;  but 
have  we  arrived  yet  with  any  fulness  of  conviction  at 
this  last  step — "  Adam,  the  son  of  God  "  ? 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  after  all,  this  pedigree- 
text  only  makes  us  sons  of  God  by  bodily  descent,  or, 
rather,  bodily  creation.  Well,  take  it  so.  I  think  it 
implies  much  more  than  that ;  but  take  it  that  way  first. 
Is  that  nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  believe  that  the  body 
came  from  the  hands  of  God,  that  the  great  physical 
Adam — corporeal  humanity — is  the  son  of  God  ?  Is  it 
nothing  to  know  that  the  body  of  man  is  the  temple  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Believe  me,  we  should  be  a  better 
and  a  happier  people  if  we  believed  that  truth  more 
firmly.  Learn  to  reverence  the  body — your  own  body 
— the  bodies  of  others.  Learn  that  dirt  is  a  sin,  that 
unwholesome  habits  are  a  wickedness,  that  injurious 
trades  are  trades  that  should  not  be  followed  by  our- 
selves or  demanded  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  that  the 
man  who  can  find  amusement  (amusement,  forsooth  !) 
in  the  bodily  danger  or  the  bodily  distortion  of  his 
fellows  is  a  degraded  being.  Learn  this,  get  it  well 
into  your  head  and  heart  as  a  practical  conviction,  and 
you  will  have  learnt  a  lesson  of  infinite  value  and  a 
lesson  that  is  profoundly  Christian. 

Adam  is  God's  son — his  body  as  well  as  his  soul. 
This  amazing  structure — this  epitome  of  wonders — 
this  catalogue  of  countless  thoughts — this  correlated 
group  of  marvellous  intentions,  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made — this  is  God's  ;  it  is  sacred — sacred 
in  its  design  and  purpose,  if  desecrated  in  its  use  and 
history.  This  body  of  man  is  a  holy  thing,  and  yet  we 
use  it — how  ?  We  use  our  own  and  each  other  s  bodies 
— how  ?  The  newspaper  will  tell  you  with  ghastly 
faithfulness.  We  enslave  it  for  our  enrichment, 
exhaust  and  consume  it  by  cruel  labours  and,  when  it 
serves  us  no  longer,  fling  it  aside  as  forgotten  and  use- 
less lumber.  We  contort  and  degrade  it  for  our 
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amusement,  stare  open-mouthed  upon  its  abuse  with 
no  thought  of  reverence,  no  touch  or  hint  of  brotherly 
human  regard  for  it  as  the  work  and  care  of  God. 
We  defile  it  by  our  lust,  and  fill  the  prisons,  fill  the 
asylums,  by  all  kinds  of  social  sins.  This  is  how  we 
treat  the  bodies  of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  God, 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  which  he  has  consecrated  to 
himself  as  temples  of  his  Presence.  And  we  scarcely 
treat  our  own  any  better.  Even  in  matters  where  we 
have  the  power  and  the  ability  and  the  liberty  to 
honour  our  bodies,  we  degrade  them  and  defile  them 
and  neglect  them  and  maim  them  by  our  stupid  and 
vicious  and  thoughtless  ways  of  living. 

Yes  ;  if  you  say  that  only  the  body  comes  from  Adam 
and  the  soul  comes  from  God,  I  reply  that  body  and 
soul  both  come  from  God,  that  the  body  no  less  than 
the  soul  is  God's  and  that  what  we  Christians  above 
all  other  people  have  to  learn  is  that,  until  the  body  is 
rightly  reverenced,  the  soul  will  never  grow  to  be  of 
much  account. 

III.  But  now,  in  speaking  thus  upon  t\\zphysical  truth 
of  this  doctrine — the  truth  that  in  body  we  are  all  sons 
of  God — we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  greater  truth 
that  much  more  are  we  his  sons  in  spirit.  That  ancient 
Scripture,  "  In  the  image  of  God  made  he  man,"  has 
for  us  a  deeper  intent  than  the  physical :  it  speaks  to 
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us  of  a  spiritual  kinship  with  the  Highest.  Man  has 
a  spiritual  nature.  He  is  the  expression  of  a  spiritual 
reality.  The  universal  Adam  is  to  some  extent  In- 
carnate God — he  has  the  God-germ  within  him,  which 
is  always  working,  and  driving  him  to  strange  and  vast 
and  unearthly  issues. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  speaking  the  language  of 
fancy.  I  am  speaking  the  language  of  sober  truth. 
The  tokens  of  this  spiritual  nature  are  to  be  seen  in 
familiar  life.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  familiar  but 
most  mysterious  fact  that  men  everywhere  are  impelled 
in  one  super-humanly  prescribed  direction  :  that  men 
and  nations  are  eternally  driven  by  some  unseen 
power  to  seek  their  bliss  in  one  order  of  actions,  one 
set  of  relations — that  there  is  no  permanent  bliss  in 
any  other  direction  ;  that,  when  this  impulse  is  obeyed, 
the  being  rises  into  grandeur  ;  when  it  is  resisted,  ruin 
and  degradation  are  the  fruit.  Look  at  this  universality 
of  the  moral  imperative,  and  say  whether  this  is  not  a 
sure  token  that  we  are  spiritual  in  our  make  and  fitted 
for  a  higher  than  physical  life. 

Again  ;  do  we  not  get  an  inkling  of  this  truth  in 
the  self-discovery  which  sometimes  happens  to  us  ?  We 
have  all,  I  suppose,  discovered  at  times  quite  un- 
suspected depths  of  feeling,  quite  hidden  springs  of 
emotion  ;  some  new  form  of  beauty  has  awakened  a 
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response  within  us  that  we  should  never  have  believed 
possible  ;  some  unfamiliar  phase  of  virtue  has  revealed 
to  us  a  capacity  for  admiration,  a  moral  enthusiasm, 
with  which  we  did  not  credit  ourselves.  Self-discovery 
of  this  kind  brings  home  to  us  the  truth  that  "  we  are 
greater  than  we  know,"  and  assures  us  of  a  spiritual 
essence  which  interpenetrates  us,  a  spiritual  atmosphere 
which,  all  invisible  and  intangible,  we  breathe  —  a 
spiritual  world  in  which  all  unconsciously  we  live. 

When  I  speak  of  this  spiritual  nature  as  universal, 
I  am,  of  course,  not  saying  that  the  spiritual  sense  is 
in  all  men  equally  developed.  I  am  not  even  saying 
that  the  potentiality  is  possessed  by  all  in  equal  degree. 
It  is  certainly  not  equally  developed  in  all  ;  whether  it 
is  equal  potentially  in  all  I  cannot  say.  All  that  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  spiritual  reality  which  gives  rise  to 
it  exists  in  all,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  whole  race  of 
Adam  is  the  son  of  God. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  who  have  not  felt  in  them- 
selves at  times  possibilities  which  have  not  been 
realised.  Do  you  not  find  yourself  sometimes  feeling 
that  it  only  wants  a  little  more — some  quickening  of  the 
blood,  some  clearing  of  the  thought,  some  strengthening 
of  the  memory,  some  added  drop  of  vitality  here  or 
there  in  your  composition,  to  enable  you  to  be  and  to 
do  somewhat  far  greater  than  you  have  ever  yet  attained 
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to  ?  You  feel  a  kinship  (do  you  not  ?)  even  with  the 
greatest — a  persuasion  that  in  some  other  life  where 
circumstances  might  be  less  oppressive,  or  the  will 
more  vigorous,  or  the  mental  powers  raised  in  some 
way  by  just  a  few  degrees,  you  might  be  such  a  one  as 
those  whom  we  now  revere  as  the  wise  and  great. 
We  are  not  one  in  attainment ;  but  in  essence,  in  kind, 
in  inward  genesis,  we  are  all  one,  and  all  divine. 

This  divine  sonship  of  mankind  is  a  universal  truth. 
Churches  and  sects  have  set  up  special  claims  which 
can  seldom  be  maintained.  Such  societies  are  of 
eminent  usefulness  ;  but,  like  all  things  human,  they 
too  are  subject  to  decay,  but  the  "Word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  for  ever,"  and  that  "  Word  "  is  not  "  bound." 

True  spirituality  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  but 
that  which  calls  itself  so  is  often  something  very 
different.  The  spirituality  which  arises  from  man's 
sonship,  the  gift  of  insight,  the  prophetic  touch,  the 
inherited  spark  of  poetic  fire — this  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
despised.  It  is  a  precious  gift,  some  modicum  of  which 
we  all  hold  in  some  recess  of  the  nature,  though,  no 
doubt,  in  varying  degree.  But  that  which  calls  itself 
"  spirituality  "  is  often  far  enough  removed  from  this. 
Just  as  "  caste  "  apes  "  breed,"  so  "  Pharisaism  "  apes 
spirituality.  The  fact  that  spiritual  insight  has  degrees 
— a  certain  natural  scale  or  spectrum  of  spirituality — 
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is  seized  upon  by  the  sectarian  temper  to  set  up  a  false 
scale,  based  upon  doctrinal  or  sacramental  tests,  in  which 
the  possession  of  religious  gifts  is  pretended  where  it 
does  not  exist.  And  this  accounts  for  many  curious 
paradoxes  :  as,  that  the  men  who  most  loudly  lay  claim 
to  religion  show  the  least  fruits,  that  the  religious  news- 
papers are  the  most  bitter  and  ill-tasting,  that  the  relig- 
ious societies  are  the  most  rife  with  petty  disputes,  that 
the  religious  books  are  the  most  disgustingly  morbid, 
that  the  religious  novels  are  the  most  intolerably 
stupid,  and  that  the  self-styled  religious  world  is  often 
the  most  hateful  world  in  which  a  man  can  be  called  upon 
to  live.  But  if  it  is  true,  native,  inborn  spirituality  that 
you  seek — the  spirituality  which  makes  Adam  the  son 
of  God — you  will  often  find  it  in  another  quarter 
altogether  :  you  will  find  it  where  the  publican  stands  afar 
off  and  will  not  lift  so  much  as  his  eyes  to  heaven — in 
the  man  who  has  lived,  suffered,  sinned,  repented,  made 
shipwreck  of  his  life,  but  whose  heart  is  still  tender  and 
whose  love  goes  out  to  all  who  wear  this  same  suffering 
and  sinful  nature. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  find  pleasure  in  the  cheap  sarcasm  or 
the  sour  derision  with  which  that  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  God-man  is  too  often  met  by  the  so-called  "  free- 
thinker." 
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The  sacredness  of  human  nature— of  all  human 
nature — this,  I  believe,  is  what  the  spirit  of  truth 
was  leading  men  to,  through  the  sacred  channel  of 
parable  and  poem,  when  the  Messiah-doctrine  issued 
at  length  in  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnate  God. 

God  comes  down  into  a  little  baby-child  and  so 
sanctifies  humanity.  Men  wanted  to  believe  that 
human  nature  was  sacred.  They  did  believe  it  in  their 
inmost  spirit,  in  a  sort  of  groping,  half-unconscious 
fashion  ;  and,  out  of  that  dim  desire  which  lay  beneath, 
there  sprang  the  strange  but  lovely  legend  of  the 
baby-God  born  in  a  stable.  It  is  frue,  as  all  such  soul- 
begotten  legends  are  true.  But  how  true  it  was  those 
who  wrote  it  did  not  fully  know.  Only,  in  this 
Gospel  of  Luke — all  through  this  human  Gospel  of 
Luke — there  is  a  dim  suspicion,  a  vague  kind  of  guess, 
of  some  greater  truth,  of  a  wide  human  kind,  not  yet 
fully  revealed.  There  is  a  new  human  texture  in  this 
gospel,  a  deep  sympathy  with  this  nature  which  we 
wear  ;  and  it  was  out  of  that  that  this  little  bright  and 
burning  spark  was  struck  :  "  Adam,  which  was  the  son 
of  God." 


II.— LAMECH 

"And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my 
voice  ;  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech  :  for  I  have  slain 
a  man  for  wounding  me,  and  a  young  man  for  bruising  me.  If  Cain 
shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold." — 
GEN.  iv.  23,  24. 

THE  book  of  Genesis  consists,  as  you  well  know,  of 
a  number  of  interwoven  legends  obtained  from  various 
sources,  and  combined  and  edited  at  a  much  later  date 
than  that  of  the  legends  themselves.  And  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Genesis,  in  particular,  consist  of  two  legends, 
written  by  very  different  men  in  very  different  language, 
with  very  different  conceptions  and  in  very  different 
styles. 

Now,  the  tradition  to  which  our  text  belongs, 
although  it  is  broken  up  and  mixed  into  several 
chapters,  has  a  wonderful  unity,  not  only  of  style  but 
of  doctrine.  A  certain  way  of  looking  at  things  and  a 
certain  belief  about  the  arrangement  of  the  universe 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  ordered  (or,  rather,  disordered) 
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pervades  the  whole.  The  writer,  like  all  these  early 
Hebrew  writers,  had  strong  moral  convictions  and  used 
his  material  to  enforce  them.  He  selected  his  traditions 
to  illustrate  certain  beliefs  which  were  deeply  graven  in 
his  mind.  The  truth  of  conscience  was  the  main  thing 
with  him,  and  history  was  valuable  chiefly  in  so  far  as 
it  illustrated  certain  doctrines  in  which  he  most  pro- 
foundly believed. 

Foremost  among  these  doctrines — the  central  point, 
in  fact,  upon  which  all  turns — was  the  belief  that  man 
is  ever  tending  downwards.  Every  step  he  takes, 
according  to  this  writer,  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion— a  further  fall  from  innocence. 

This  idea  runs  right  through  the  legend.  It  repre- 
sents men  as  beginning  with  a  state  of  innocence  and 
falling  away  more  and  more  as  time  went  on.  Adam, 
the  father  of  all  men,  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
from  that  time  forth  everything  went  wrong.  God  had 
never  meant  that  man  should  grow  out  of  the  state  of 
happy  ignorance.  Men  had  purchased  knowledge  at 
the  price  of  peace.  Thorns  and  thistles  grew  up  and 
the  strife  of  man  with  Nature  began.  Evil  passions 
sprang  up  and  the  strife  of  man  with  man  began.  All 
flesh,  both  man  and  beast,  grew  more  and  more  rude 
and  wild,  till  the  Lord,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing 
but  evil  in  his  creatures,  repented  that  he  had  made 
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them  and  opened  the  windows  of  heaven  to  destroy 
them  by  a  universal  flood. 

This  is  the  theory  of  life  which  the  legend  presents 
to  us — the  theory  that  man  is  continually  falling  away 
from  grace  ;  and  that  theory  has  lived  on  into  the 
Christian  Church  until  these  latter  days,  when  it  has 
fallen  into  some  discredit. 

It  has  fallen  into  some  discredit  ;  but  it  contains, 
nevertheless,  a  vital  truth — the  truth  that  the  aspiring 
in  every  age  are  haunted  by  a  sense  of  deficiency. 
It  may  not  be  true,  nay,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  whole 
human  race  is  actually  progressing  toward  evil.  Our 
Christian  faith  forbids  us  to  accept  for  a  moment  any 
such  dismal  doctrine.  But  for  all  that,  though  the  race 
be  advancing  as  a  whole,  though  there  be  a  glorious 
future  for  mankind,  and  a  glad  hope  for  all  of  a  "  rest 
that  remaineth,"  it  is  true  now,  as  it  was  true  when 
this  ancient  writer  penned  his  story,  that  within  us 
there  is  a  power  which  tends  to  hold  us  down,  a  power 
which  continually  withstands  and  hinders  the  attracting 
force  of  the  divine  love,  a  spirit  of  evil  against  which  it 
behoves  us  to  contend,  and  in  presence  of  which  we 
dare  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  loose  fancy  that 
evolution  is  going  to  do  everything  for  us,  and  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  let  things  go  their  own  way. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  this  general  theory  that  I 
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intend  at  the  present  time  to  speak.  We  are  to  speak 
this  morning  upon  a  specific  phase  of  this  theory  which 
our  text  brings  before  us — the  doctrine,  namely,  that 
civilisation  is  itself  one  form  of  this  downward  ten- 
dency— a  manifestation  and  token  of  the  evil  that 
dwells  in  man. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  our  writer  has  a  suspicion 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  man's  ambition  to  know. 
The  disaster  began  by  Adam's  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  and  culminated  in  the  confusion  of  Babel, 
which  was  the  device  that  God  was  obliged  to  adopt  to 
prevent  men  from  becoming  as  gods  and  scaling  the 
very  heavens  in  their  sinful  ambition.  Now,  this  old 
song  of  Lamech's  furnished  the  chronicler  with  a  very 
apt  illustration  of  his  idea.  The  fathers  of  the  arts 
and  crafts,  he  tells  us,  were  all  descended  from  the 
first  murderer.  Jabal  the  father  of  herdsmen,  Jubal 
the  father  of  musicians,  and  Tubal-Cain  the  father  of 
metal-workers  were  all  the  sons  of  Lamech,  and 
Lamech  was  the  direct  descendant  of  Cain.  The 
other  legend  of  which  I  spoke  makes  Lamech  to 
belong  to  the  righteous  line  of  Seth,  whose  de- 
scendants first  taught  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  this  legend  makes  him  to  belong  to 
the  family  of  Cain. 

And  not  only  so.     Not  only  were  the  beautiful  and 
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useful  arts  "altogether  born  in  sin,"  but  they  justified 
their  birth  in  bringing  disaster  and  unhappmess  to  men. 
In  their  eager  ambition  after  knowledge,  men  had  learnt 
how  to  get  metal  out  of  ore,  and  how  to  bend  the 
metals  and  to  edge  them — a  vast  improvement,  as  they 
thought,  over  the  old-fashioned  stone  implements 
which  their  fathers  had  used.  This  new-fashioned 
bronze  was  tougher  and  could  be  worked  more  readily 
into  special  shapes.  If  you  wanted  to  make  an  axe, 
you  did  not  have  to  chip  away  for  a  couple  of  days 
before  you  got  it  into  shape  ;  and  you  could  get  a  much 
finer  edge  to  it,  and  a  much  broader  surface  than  one 
of  those  clumsy  old  wedges  that  had  been  in  use 
before.  "  Yes  ;  and  what  was  the  upshot  of  it  all  ? " 
asks  our  writer.  Only  that  men  were  more  savage 
and  overweening  than  ever.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
dares  to  touch  Lamech  now  !  His  son  Tubal-Cain  has 
given  him  a  new  bronze  axe,  and  henceforth  a  wound 
shall  be  punished  with  death.  "  I  will  slay  a  man  for 
wounding  me,  and  a  youth  for  bruising  me." 

Fate  has  been  kind  to  Lamech.  It  has  given  him 
clever  sons.  He  and  his  sons  have  an  advantage  over 
their  neighbours.  They  have  learnt  how  to  make 
instruments  of  metal.  And  they  use  their  advantage — 
how  ?  To  make  the  lot  of  their  neighbours  better  ? 
To  supply  them  with  tools,  or  teach  them  how  to 
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work  them  for  themselves  ?  Not  so  :  they  use  their 
advantage  only  to  execute  a  seventyfold  vengeance  on 
any  who  should  wrong  them.  "  If  Cain  shall  be 
avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven- 
fold." Thus  the  new  time  is  ever  worse  than  the 
old  ;  and,  the  further  men  progress  in  knowledge, 
the  further  it  would  seem  are  they  separated  from 
innocence  and  bliss. 

Let  us  examine  this  doctrine  and  ascertain  what  of 
truth  there  is  in  it  and  what  of  partiality  or  of  error. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  remark  that  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  exceedingly 
widespread.  It  is  one  of  those  beliefs  to  which  men 
continually  revert.  Deny  it,  disprove  it,  deride  it,  it 
may  pass  out  of  fashion  for  a  time  ;  but  presently  up  it 
conies  again  in  some  new  garb,  or  some  slightly  altered 
shape.  Sometimes  it  is  a  Rousseau  who  lauds  the 
nobility  of  savage  nature  ;  sometimes  a  Carlyle  who 
weeps  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  and  praises 
the  honesty  and  earnestness  of  the  past.  Then  again 
it  is  a  Ruskin  who  calls  to  us  to  return  upon  our  foot- 
steps— to  root  up  our  railways,  overthrow  our  factories, 
and  return  to  the  agricultural  simplicity  of  olden  time  ; 
or  a  Tolstoi  who  dons  the  garb  of  a  peasant  and 
abjures  the  whole  system  of  society  ;  or  an  Edward 
Carpenter  who  regards  our  social  life  as  a  disease  and 
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writes  a  book  on  Civilisation :  Its  Cause  and  Cure. 
This  cry  is  perpetually  recurring  :  "  The  elaboration  of 
our  life  is  an  evil.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  simplicity. 
Things  were  better  in  the  days  of  our  fathers."  And 
the  names  of  those  who  take  up  this  cry  are  often  very 
great  names. 

You  remember  how,  according  to  the  book  of 
Exodus,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  :  "  If  thou  make 
me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn 
stones  ;  for,  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast 
polluted  it."  The  Lord  has  been  saying  that  same 
thing  to  a  great  number  of  people  since  the  days  of 
Moses.  Nature  is  sacred  :  the  hand  of  man  pollutes. 
The  untouched  world  is  sacred  :  Art  perverts.  The 
hermit,  the  wild  wanderer,  the  devotee  of  Nature,  are 
sacred  :  civilisation  vulgarises  and  distorts.  This  con- 
secration of  the  unhewn  has  been,  I  repeat,  a  word  of 
the  Lord  to  many  since  the  days  of  Moses.  Religions 
have  always  favoured  it,  poets  have  always  followed  it ; 
and  in  no  age  do  men  quite  feel  the  human,  common, 
manipulated  present  to  be  sublime.  The  old,  the 
simple,  the  untouched  by  human  hands,  these  are  the 
hallowed  among  men. 

Now,  when  we  find  a  sentiment  like  this  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  return  to  it 
again  and  again  in  spite  of  all  disproofs  and  disillusions, 
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you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  living  truth  at  the 
core  of  it.  There  may  be  prejudice  and  fallacy  and 
confusion  of  thought  associated  with  it ;  but,  behind 
and  beside  all  these,  there  is  certain  to  be  some  vital 
verity  as  well.  And  it  is  our  duty,  in  such  cases,  to 
distinguish  as  well  as  we  can  what  is  fallacious  and 
misleading  from  what  is  useful  and  wholesome. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  doctrine 
which  lies  before  us.  It  is  startling,  perhaps,  to  be 
told  that  civilisation  is  one  manifestation  of  man's 
imperfection  and  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  more 
of  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  We  see  at  once  that 
there  must  be  here  the  overstatement  which  usually 
accompanies  a  violent  protest.  And  yet  we  shall  find, 
when  we  come  to  look  closely  at  the  matter,  that  this 
recurring  protest  of  poet  and  prophet  has  its  truth. 
There  is  in  this  startling  doctrine  a  certain  core  of 
truth  which  is  both  wholesome  and  useful  to  be 
known. 

Is  it  not  a  truth,  for  instance,  which  lies  upon  the 
forefront  of  our  experience,  that  civilisation,  like  every 
other  blessing,  is  continually  used  for  selfish  ends  ? 

It  seems  almost  a  paradox,  a  self-contradiction,  for 
civilisation  to  lend  itself  to  selfishness.  The  very  nature 
of  civilisation  is  social.  It  is  social  in  its  origin,  social 
in  its  means,  social  in  its  aims — the  very  reason  for  its 
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existence  is  social ;  and  that  this — this  outcome  of  the 
social  side  of  man's  nature — this  product  of  associated 
life,  should  lend  itself  to  individual  greed  and  selfish 
isolation,  seems  surely  to  be  the  very  irony  of  fate. 
And  yet  nothing  is  more  certainly  the  fact. 

Civilisation  means  greater  productiveness.  Far 
more  work  can  be  done,  far  more  wealth  produced, 
by  twelve  men  associated  than  by  twelve  men  living 
apart.  But  productiveness  is  not  in  itself  a  blessing. 
It  is  no  blessing  that  Lamech  and  his  sons  can  make 
a  metal  axe  if  they  use  it  only  to  avenge  themselves 
seventyfold  for  every  injury.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  about  a  tribe  or  a  nation,  besides 
the  question  how  much  wealth  is  produced  :  as,  for 
instance,  who  produces  it  ?  and  who  gets  the  products  ? 
and  whether  the  wealth  produced  is  the  kind  of  wealth 
that  brings  happiness  ?  Now,  a  wealth -producing 
civilisation  very  often  means  little  else  than  a  small 
number  of  people  becoming  inordinately  rich  and  a 
large  number  of  people  being  made  very  miserably 
poor.  This  is  the  case,  and  always  will  be  the  case, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  which  inhabits  and  inspires  the 
body  of  our  civilisation  is  a  selfish  spirit. 

It  may  not  be  true  to  say  that  civilisation  is  no 
blessing  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  selfish  civilisa- 
tion is  not  only  no  blessing,  but  a  downright  curse. 
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The  very  fact  that  civilisation  means  greater  wealth 
makes  it  all  the  more  a  curse  if  it  is  selfish.  A 
superabundance  is  a  trouble  and  a  responsibility,  even 
to  the  best  of  men.  At  the  best  it  is  a  crown  which 
makes  the  head  of  the  wearer  lie  uneasily.  But  when 
the  man  to  whom  the  superabundance  comes  is  not  the 
best  of  men,  when  he  is  puffed  up  by  the  spirit  of 
ostentation  or  accumulates  wealth  only  that  he  may 
consume  it  upon  his  own  lusts,  then  this  super- 
abundance becomes  a  terror  and  a  danger  :  like  the 
axe  in  the  hand  of  Lamech,  that  which  ought  to  be 
a  tool  becomes  a  weapon.  The  wealth  of  a  selfish  man 
is  a  weapon  that  wars  against  society.  It  is  an  injury 
in  a  hundred  ways.  It  diverts  the  streams  of  industry 
into  useless  channels  ;  it  employs  upon  luxuries  for  the 
rich,  labour  which  might  have  been  employed  upon 
necessities  for  the  poor  ;  it  corrupts  the  innocent  and 
tempts  the  weak  ;  even  justice  itself  it  frequently  per- 
verts by  ruinous  and  unrighteous  litigation,  enabling 
an  evil  man  to  crush  his  opponent  with  cruel  retaliation, 
like  Lamech  singing  to  his  wives :  "  I  will  slay  a  man 
for  wounding  me  and  a  young  man  for  bruising  me." 

So  that  civilisation,  I  say,  in  its  character  of  a  wealth- 
producing  system  is  not  in  itself  'a  blessing.  This  much, 
at  least,  must  be  conceded  to  those  who  inveigh  against 
it,  that  the  blessing  lies,  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in 
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the  way  that  it  is  used.  That  organised  association  of 
men  which  we  call  "  civilisation  "  is  a  mighty  engine 
for  the  production  of  wealth  ;  but  wealth  is  merely 
power,  and  power  is  a  blessing  only  when  it  is  wielded 
by  wisdom  and  a  good  heart. 

Then,  again,  a  selfish  civilisation,  besides  putting  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  tremendous  power,  irrespective  of 
their  moral  qualities,  has  this  further  radical  defect 
that  it  is  and  always  must  be  fiercely  competitive.  And 
you  know  what  that  means.  It  means  all  that  it  meant 
in  the  days  of  Lamech  and  a  good  deal  more.  In 
Lamech's  days  it  meant  warfare  ;  and  it  means  warfare 
now.  In  Lamech's  days  it  meant  taking  your  neigh- 
bour at  a  disadvantage — rejoicing  that  you  have  a 
bronze  weapon  while  he  has  only  a  clumsy  tool  of  stone  ; 
and  it  means  the  same  thing  now.  It  means  wide- 
spread suspicion  and  almost  universal  distrust :  my 
hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against 
me.  And,  because  the  same  evil  spirit  which  reigned  in 
Lamech's  day  has  continued  to  reign  till  now,  all  our 
advances  in  knowledge,  all  our  multiplication  of  in- 
ventions, all  our  elaboration  of  comforts,  all  our  rapidity 
of  communication,  our  cities  and  governments  and 
commerce  and  art  and  literature  have  failed  to  make 
us  happy.  For  into  all  these  comes  this  fierce  strife 
for  masteries.  We  learn  for  personal  fame,  invent  for 
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personal  advantage,  govern  for  personal  ambition,  trade 
for  personal  wealth,  and  write  and  paint  and  lecture 
and  preach  and  build  and  dress  and  converse,  not  that 
we  may  use  naturally  the  powers  that  God  has  given  us 
and  make  men  happy  by  their  use,  but  that  we  person- 
ally may  be  esteemed  and  courted  and  admired.  This 
is  our  disease — this  lust  of  outdoing  our  neighbour. 
And  from  this  comes  half  our  modern  miseries — our 
strikes  and  lock-outs  and  sweating  systems  and  all 
the  exhaustion  and  agonising  wear  and  worry  of  our 
business  life.  We  live  our  active  life  in  this  atmo- 
sphere of  selfish  competition  ;  and,  from  the  market  and 
the  warehouse,  the  studio  and  examination-room,  we 
carry  it  into  the  home  and  the  church.  To  live,  not  for 
each  other  but  against  each  other,  that  is  the  wicked  aim 
that  we  have  continually  before  us. 

This,  then,  appears  to  me  the  first  great  truth  which 
lies  behind  this  widespread  distrust  of  civilisation. 
Civilisation,  as  we  have  hitherto  known  it,  is  framed 
upon  this  evil  principle  of  individual  greed  ;  and,  so  long 
as  that  is  the  spirit  which  animates  it,  the  poets  and 
prophets  are  right  to  mistrust  it.  This  old  Jahvistic 
writer  is  quite  right :  it  is  better  to  have  no  improved 
metal  implements  at  all  than  to  use  them  as  Lamech 
meant  to  use  them. 

But  now  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  all  this  relates 
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merely  to  the  perversion  of  civilisation,  not  to  civilisation 
itself.  "  It  may  be  true  that  we  use  our  civilisation  for 
selfish  ends  ;  but  is  that  any  reason  for  sacrificing  the 
glorious  products  of  modern  associated  life  ?  Is  there 
any  sense  or  reason  in  the  gospel  of  Ruskin  and  Tolstoi 
and  Carpenter  ?  Why  should  we  not  cover  the  land 
with  mills  and  railways  ?  Why  should  we  not  live  in 
palaces  and  create  and  maintain  our  mighty  cities,  if 
we  have  the  energy  and  wealth  to  do  so  ?  Let  us  get 
rid  of  our  selfishness  if  you  will  and,  instead  of  com- 
peting for  individual  wealth,  let  us  work  together  for  the 
common  wealth  ;  but  let  us  not  fling  away  this  wonder- 
ful elaborated  life — this  amazing  creation  of  the  latter 
days,  with  its  bodily  comforts  and  its  material  splendour  ! 
To  do  so  would  be  for  Lamech  to  fling  away  his  new- 
found bronze  and  go  back  to  the  old  stone  age,  as  if  it 
were  the  axe  that  had  been  murderous  and  not  his  own 
wicked  heart." 

There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  deal  of  truth  in  this 
position  ;  and  those  teachers  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
who  proclaim  the  revolt  against  civilisation  and  the 
return  to  simple  nature,  have  been  guilty  again  and 
again,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  an  overstatement  of  their 
case.  That  they  have  a  word  of  God  I  do  not  doubt ; 
but  too  often  they  have  surrounded  it  with  human 
and  personal  prejudices.  It  would  be  madness  to 
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throw  to  the  winds  those  institutions  and  inventions 
which  really  minister  to  human  happiness. 

Only  there  remains,  of  course,  the  question :  What 
institutions  and  inventions  do  really  minister  to  happi- 
ness ?  And  it  is  in  this  direction,  1  think,  that  we 
shall  find  the  really  important  truth  which  these  men 
have  to  teach  us.  Supposing  that  we  bring  about  ever 
such  an  unselfish  civilisation,  the  question  will  still 
remain  whether  we  have  not  allowed  it  to  reach  an 
undue  elaboration.  The  first  and  most  important 
question,  no  doubt,  is  whether  our  civilisation  is  not 
too  selfish  ;  but  there  is  a  second  question  above  and 
beyond  this,  and  that  is  whether  our  civilisation  is  not 
too  elaborate. 

We  quote  and  quote  again  the  familiar  precept  of 
our  Lord  :  "  Take  no  thought,  saying,  what  shall  we 
eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ? "  but  we  never  seem  to  understand  it  or  to 
learn  it.  And  yet,  if  you  read  through  your  New 
Testament  with  this  doctrine  in  view,  you  will  find 
that  he  really  meant  it  and  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  his  teaching  of  it.  He  meant  precisely  what 
he  said — that  we  spend  too  much  thought  upon  our 
outward  life,  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  inner 
man.  And  this  evil  has  increased.  It  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  nine-tenths  of  us  live  a  life  of 
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perfect  worry  and  distraction  and  have  completely 
starved  and  killed  the  inner  man.  So  absorbed  are  we 
in  the  arrangement  of  life  that  the  life  which  we  seek  to 
arrange  has  eluded  us.  The  machinery  of  life  has  so 
exhausted  our  attention  that  we  have  quite  forgotten  to 
supply  the  machinery  with  anything  to  grind.  Our 
comforts  and  luxuries  have  so  multiplied  that  the  wear 
and  worry  of  providing  them  have  robbed  us  of  the 
power  to  enjoy  them.  A  third  of  our  waking  life  we 
spend  in  earning  and  arranging  our  food,  a  third  in 
earning  and  arranging  our  clothing  and  the  remaining 
third  in  performing  and  undergoing  useless  ceremonies. 
Which  three  things  are  precisely  the  three  things  that 
Christ  taught  us  not  to  do  ;  and  yet  we  never  seem  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  Christians. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  two  respects  in  which  an 
over-elaborated  civilisation  wars  against  the  soul,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  selfish  competition  which  has 
hitherto  animated  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  cuts  us  off 
from  Nature. 

Now  here  I  know  that  I  do  not  speak  to  all  of  you. 
You  are  not  here  cut  off  from  Nature  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  your  countrymen  are  who  live  in 
the  overgrown  cities  which  have  spread  their  vast  areas 
to  such  an  appalling  extent  in  the  last  two  or  three 
generations.  And,  being  yourselves  free  to  some  extent 
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to  look  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  you  have  not  perhaps 
realised  the  condition  of  those  who  seldom  or  never 
see  her  solemn  beauties.  Moreover,  it  is  apparently 
not  to  every  one  that  Nature  is  a  spiritual  necessity. 
But  to  some  it  is,  and  to  these  I  speak.  Let  those, 
then,  who  think  this  an  unimportant  consideration 
bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments.  I  shall  come 
presently  to  a  second  consideration  which  must  appeal 
to  you  all.  But  to  those  of  you,  now,  to  whom  Nature 
is  no  mere  luxury  but  a  necessity  of  life — a  word  of 
God  without  which  the  soul  cannot  live  in  health — 
consider  how  this  elaboration  of  our  material  life  cuts 
us  off.  The  very  conditions  of  space  make  communion 
with  Nature  impossible  as  our  life  is  now  arranged. 
The  vast  areas  of  our  great  cities  cut  off  at  one  fell 
stroke  several  millions  of  our  countrymen  from  all 
such  possibility  ;  and  some  millions  more  are  limited 
to  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year,  with  occasional  hours 
snatched  from  the  fangs  of  the  enemy.  It  is  not  with 
us  as  it  was  with  our  fathers — even  those  of  our  fathers 
who  were  doomed  to  live  in  towns.  With  them, 
half  an  hour  of  walking  sufficed  to  take  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  august  mother  of  us  all ;  but  with 
us  (those,  at  least,  of  us  who  live  in  London,  or  in  any 
of  our  great  manufacturing  centres)  a  weary  and  a 
costly  journey  must  be  undertaken  before  we  can  find 
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ourselves  among  the  silent  hills  or  the  solemn  woods. 
It  is  hard  that  we  should  be  cut  off  from  Nature's 
voice — that  her  beauty,  her  serene  majesty  should  be 
so  far  removed.  And  what  have  we  got  by  way  of 
exchange  ?  For  what  have  we  bartered  these  sacred 
opportunities  ?  We  have  bartered  them  for  elaborate 
indolence  and  enervating  luxuries,  alternating  with 
exhausting  worry  and  ruinous  tension.  Maddening 
hurry  at  one  moment,  impotent  collapse  at  the  next — 
these  two,  in  ceaseless  and  monotonous  alternation,  are 
what  we  have  accepted  in  place  of  the  sweet  breath 
of  fields,  the  solemn  wonder  of  the  heavens,  the 
breadth  and  calm  and  glory  of  God's  world.  And 
then,  besides  the  conditions  of  space  which  have  thus 
cut  the  soul  off  from  its  appropriate  food,  there  is 
the  imperative  round  of  mechanical  duty  which  our 
elaborate  civilisation  necessitates — all  the  petty  and 
meaningless  acts,  the  automatic,  unthinking  and  joyless 
acts  which  we  have  to  perform  by  the  thousand  every 
day  in  order  to  keep  this  great  scheme  of  civilisation 
going.  There  are  all  the  ceremonies  of  Society — the 
letters  and  calls  and  meaningless  conversations  and 
idiotic  smiles  and  hypocritical  compliments  and  mutual 
grimaces  and  attitudinisings  which  so  effectually 
separate  soul  from  soul  and  man  from  Nature.  Our 
attention  is  absorbed,  our  mind  is  distracted,  our 
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emotions  atrophied  by  this  mechanical  life  ;  and  the 
sum  total  of  it  is  just  one  gigantic  barrier,  hopelessly 
hiding  from  the  human  heart  that  sublime  vision  of 
the  Divine  Presence  which  was  meant  for  man. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  j 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !   I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  j 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

And  now,  if  this  seems  to  any  of  you  to  be  a  mere 
sentimental  grievance — if,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
Gotthold  Lessing  and  many  others,  you  do  not  care 
much  for  Nature  and  find  your  revelation  of  God 
almost  entirely  in  Man,  let  me  ask  you  whether  your 
case  is  any  the  better.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  whether 
this  elaborate  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  which  you  are 
doomed  to  live  is  calculated  to  bring  you  very  near  to 
man.  Very  near  to  men,  in  the  sense  of  being  one  in 
a  crowd,  it  certainly  brings  you  ;  but,  alas,  how  far  away 
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it  is  apt  to  remove  us  in  heart  and  affection  !  Is  the 
mutual  dependence  which  it  creates  of  the  kind  that 
makes  us  neighbours  and  helpful  and  loving  ?  Is  the 
money-bond,  which  is  the  bond  upon  which  our  civilisa- 
tion now  mainly  depends,  that  which  most  closely  knits 
the  soul  of  one  man  with  the  soul  of  another  ?  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  your  dependence  upon 
the  milkman  or  the  baker  or  the  butcher  or  the  dress- 
maker, or  their  dependence  upon  you,  whichever  you 
like  to  call  it,  is  of  the  kind  that  kindles  a  mutual 
affection  and  interest.  I  have  seen  in  the  old  rural 
life,  I  have  seen  even  in  town  life,  between  poor  neigh- 
bours, the  mutual  affection  and  interest  which  can  be 
kindled  by  mutual  help  and  interdependence  ;  but  I 
have  not  seen  it,  as  a  general  thing,  produced  by  the 
money-bond  of  our  twentieth  century  city  life.  A 
barren,  hopeless  bond  it  is,  drying  up  the  source  of 
natural  affection,  and  issuing  in  monster  strikes  and 
commercial  wars  and  miles  upon  miles  of  competing 
advertisements  and  all  that  makes  our  business  life 
discordant  and  hideous.  And  the  whole  of  this,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  might  be  saved  by  a  simpler  mode  of  life, 
a  less  elaborate  civilisation,  a  certain  restraint  in  matters 
of  luxury,  a  less  material,  more  spiritual  type  of  life. 

And  now,  I  daresay  it  may  seem  to  you  that  I  have 
strayed  very  far  away  from  my  text.     But  this,   you 
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see,  is  just  the  axe  of  Lamech.  This  civilisation  is  his 
new  bronze  axe  which  was  such  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  stone  hatchet,  and  with  which  he  immediately 
sallied  forth  to  do  seventyfold  vengeance  on  the  young 
man  who  bruised  him  ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
we,  with  the  greatly  improved  axe  of  our  modern 
civilisation,  do  vengeance  not  so  much  upon  others  as 
upon  ourselves.  We  wound  ourselves  with  our  civilisa- 
tion, do  injury  to  our  own  souls,  bleeding  them  to 
death  with  our  multiplied  material  comforts,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  torture  them  with  our  manifold 
worries  and  distractions.  But,  whether  the  lesson  follows 
obviously  from  the  text  or  not,  I  am  truly  anxious  that 
you  should  understand  it.  I  am  so  convinced  myself 
that  it  is  practical  as  well  as  important — so  convinced 
that  it  will  have  to  be  learnt  some  day,  if  ever  we  are 
to  be  other  than  a  depressed  and  careworn  generation. 
The  sooner  we  learn  it,  the  sooner  shall  we  be  in  the 
road  to  happiness.  It  is  not  my  message  :  the  wisest 
have  preached  it ;  the  greatest  have  taught  it ;  Jesus 
himself  proclaimed  it  again  and  again  ;  and  it  is  written 
for  us  in  the  book  which  we  have  taken  from  our 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

Let  me,  then,  in  conclusion,  summarise  in  a  few 
words  the  practical  lesson  which  I  have  sought  to  bring 
before  you  :  Civilisation,  properly  understood,  should 
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mean  the  harmonious  perfecting  of  man  both  individu- 
ally and  socially.  Man  is  individual  and  needs  to  be 
individually  complete — needs,  that  is,  to  be  free  and 
self-respecting.  Man  is  social  and  needs  to  be  socially 
environed — affectionately  helpful  and  gratefully  helped. 
If  civilisation  really  does  this  for  a  man,  then  it  does 
everything  and  is  an  unmixed  blessing. 

But   civilisation,  as  we  have  hitherto  known  it,  has 
lamentably  failed  in  both  respects.     It   has   failed   to 
perfect  man  as   an   individual,  by   being  too  material. 
It  has  not  had  due  regard  to  the  spirituality  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  in  a  certain  over-anxiety  to  surround  him 
with  physical  comforts  and  conveniences,  it  has  entirely 
swamped  him,  smothered  his  better  part,  his  spiritual 
part,  by  the  very  superabundance  of  those  conveniences 
and  comforts.     And  socially  it  has  failed,  too,  for  it  has 
not  developed  the  social  affections  in  their  purity.     By 
the  unequal  and  often  unjust  distribution  of  its  pro- 
ducts   it    has    separated    men    into    widely-sundered 
classes  —  making   a   few   disastrously  and   unhealthily 
rich  and  a  vast  number   very   miserably   poor.     The 
practical  upshot  of  all  which  is  just  this — to  rid  our- 
selves as  soon  as  possible  of  the  idea  that  evolution  is 
going  to   do    everything  for  us,  that  civilisation  is  a 
big  machine  endowed  with  perpetual  motion,  and  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  let  it  alone.     The  practical  duty, 
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I  say,  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  idea,  and  to  understand, 
once  for  all,  that  we  have  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation.  We  must  look  after  our  civilisation.  As 
citizens,  as  thinking  men,  as  reasonable  and  social 
beings  with  a  certain  degree  of  influence  among  our 
fellows,  we  must  labour  to  alter  the  type  and  character 
of  our  civilisation.  We  ourselves  must  beware  of 
luxury,  beware  of  indolence,  beware  of  a  material  and 
mechanical  life  and  a  spiritual  paralysis.  We  must 
learn  to  live  less  selfishly,  more  sincerely,  more 
earnestly,  more  spiritually — learn,  above  all,  to  be  less 
dependent  upon  physical  and  sensuous  comforts,  to  be 
braver,  truer,  hardier,  purer  and  more  "  kindly  affec- 
tioned  one  to  another  in  brotherly  love." 


III.— NATHANAEL 

"  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  !  " — JOHN  i.  47. 

THE  gospel  of  St  John  is  the  gospel  of  ideals.  Its 
value  lies  less  in  its  historic  materials  than  in  its  exalted 
presentment  of  spiritual  truth  and  its  succession  of 
ideal  characters.  Who  Nathanael  was  we  have  not 
the  least  idea  :  he  is  never  mentioned  by  the  synoptics  ; 
and  even  in  this  gospel  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this 
place  and  once  again  in  the  appendix.  Who  he  was  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  we  would  not  lose  for  a  good  deal 
this  brief  sentence,  in  which  his  character  is  outlined 
by  one  sweep  of  the  pencil,  and  in  which  Jesus  is 
represented  as  exulting  in  the  simple  beauty  of  a 
guileless  soul. 

There  is  a  school  of  critics,  you  know,  who  hold  this 
gospel  to  be  of  small  account  because  the  characters 
and  the  history  depicted  in  it  are  idealised.  The 
picture  of  Jesus,  for  instance,  as  it  is  here  presented, 
differs  considerably,  they  tell  us,  from  that  which  is 

given  in  the  other  three  gospels.     The  Jesus  of  St  John 
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is  sublimated  and  etherealised  and  differs  from  the 
historical  Jesus  much  as  the  Socrates  of  Plato  differs 
from  the  historical  Socrates.  The  events,  too,  are 
different,  and  many  of  them  seen  as  through  a  golden 
mist,  magnified  and  softened  and  to  some  extent  trans- 
formed. And  so  the  historical  and  scientific  school  of 
critics  is  apt  to  regard  this  gospel  in  much  the  same 
light  as  that  in  which  Luther  regarded  the  Epistle  of 
St  James  when  he  called  it  (because  it  did  not  aid  him 
in  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith)  an  epistle  of 
straw. 

But  our  feeling,  I  apprehend,  will  rather  be  with 
those  who  consider  that  the  idealised  gospel  has  a 
function  and  a  message  of  its  own. 

Consider — we  would  say  to  these  devotees  of  historic 
fact — consider  whether  a  gospel  of  ideals  is  not  a 
gospel  which  we  want.  Is  the  world  to  be  all  prose  to 
us  ?  all  science  ?  all  accurate  and  sifted  fact  ?  Are  we 
to  have  no  fancy  ?  no  prismatic  mist  ?  no  sunlit  land- 
scape ?  no  gleam  of  that  "  light  which  never  was  on  sea 
or  land  "  ?  Do  you  really  want  to  have  an  Enoch  who 
died  in  his  bed,  a  Moses  whose  face  did  not  shine,  an 
Elijah  without  his  fiery  chariot  ?  a  gallery  of  saints 
with  their  halos  painted  out,  and  accurately  clothed  in 
the  vestments  of  the  period  ?  Do  you  really  want  this  ? 

I  suppose  they  do  want  this.     Our  age  is  an  age  of 
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fact.  Our  aim  is  truth — literal  and  unvarnished  truth 
— that  kind  of  truth  which  is  determined  to  get  the 
external  relations  right  at  any  rate.  And  1  suppose 
that  these  literalists  see  no  need  of  making  things 
appear  more  beautiful  or  sublime  than  their  naked 
material  existence  seems  to  say  they  are.  They  are 
quite  content  with  the  body;  they  do  not  want  the 
soul.  Or,  if  that  is  not  quite  just,  we  may  say  at  any 
rate  that  they  want  the  soul  exactly  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
might  be  or  shall  be  :  with  the  soul  in  its  promise  and 
its  potency  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  dogmatic  science  has 
spent  itself  and  the  heart  begins  to  hunger.  "  Give 
us  a  little  of  the  bread  of  beauty  !  Slake  our  thirst 
with  a  draught  of  the  sublime  !  This  bread-and-water 
of  the  finite  fact  does  not  satisfy  us."  And  then  we 
begin  to  recognise  the  existence  of  another  world 
besides  the  world  of  finite  fact,  and  of  other  laws 
besides  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  and  of  another 
human  faculty  besides  the  faculties  which  apprehend 
the  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 
And  we  understand  that  the  spiritual  world  must  be 
interpreted,  and  the  spiritual  laws  must  be  apprehended, 
and  the  spiritual  part  of  us,  which  lives  for  the  infinite 
and  the  perfect,  must  be  sustained  and  fed.  And  then 
this  gospel  of  ideals  may  help  to  meet  our  need.  We 
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may  find  refreshment  and  stimulus  and  warmth  as  we 
contemplate  these  ideal  characters  passing  one  by  one 
before  us  —  the  guileless  Nathanael,  the  steadfast 
Peter,  the  eager  Samaritan,  the  humble  and  believing 
Syrophenician,  and  many  another  ;  and,  in  the  midst, 
the  glorified  and  lovely  figure  of  Jesus  uttering  sublime 
and  mystic  thoughts. 

I.  This,  then,  is  the  first  point  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  in  connexion  with  our  text — the 
spiritual  value  of  the  ideal.  It  is  implied,  you  see,  in 
this  exclamation  of  Jesus  :  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed" 
It  is  plain  that  Jesus  had  been  looking  about  in  Israel 
for  an  Israelite — an  Israelite  that  satisfied  his  idea  of 
what  an  Israelite  should  be.  In  other  words,  he  had 
been  cherishing  an  ideal.  And  it  is  the  value,  not  so 
much  of  this  particular  ideal  as  of  the  ideal' in  general, 
that  I  invite  you  to  consider  ;  because  many  things  of 
late  years  have  led  us  away  from  this  :  the  rapid  and 
enormous  strides  of  mechanical  invention,  the  fasci- 
nation of  physical  discoveries,  the  intensified  eagerness 
of  our  commercial  life,  the  increased  attention  given  to 
the  practical  side  of  education,  the  strain  and  hurry  of 
our  life  and  the  lack  of  leisure  which  has  to  some  extent 
starved  the  reflective,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  starved 
the  spiritual  and  religious  side  of  our  nature.  All 
this,  1  say,  has  led  us  away  from  the  ideal,  so  that  we 
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have  come  to  consider  it  of  little  value,  or  at  any  rate 
have  been  obliged  perforce  to  thrust  it  into  the  back- 
ground of  our  minds. 

Now,  I  think  we  may  say  broadly  that  the  value  of 
the  ideal  lies  in  this,  that  it  keeps  alive  within  us  the 
sense  of  the  infinite.  It  lifts  us  to  another  plane  of 
life  than  that  upon  which  we  habitually  live.  It  is  easy 
to  pass  our  days  upon  the  practical  plane  and  lose  all 
thought  of  this  higher  reflective  plane  to  which  the 
better  and  more  enduring  part  of  us  properly  belongs. 
And  the  ideal,  the  poetic,  and,  in  a  certain  restricted 
sense,  the  religious  help  us  into  this  higher  and  larger 
life.  It  re-awakens  that  side  of  our  nature  which  is 
turned  away  from  the  finite  and  which  is  more 
especially  akin  to  the  infinite  which  lies  beyond. 

i.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  how  our  life  is  enriched 
by  having  alive  within  us  this  perception  of  the  infinite. 

There  exists,  and  always  has  existed,  a  rare  race  of 
men  (particularly  rare  at  this  present  time)  who  have 
the  power  to  awaken  it.  Beauty  of  colour,  form  and 
sound  have  been  among  their  means  :  a  certain  select 
few  of  those  who  handle  these  media  and  use  them  for 
our  pleasure  having  (superadded)  the  higher  gift  of  so 
handling  them  as  to  suggest  heights  and  depths  and 
breadths  of  experience  infinitely  exceeding  those  which 
the  bodily  senses  can  compass,  and  so  of  ministering, 
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not  merely  to  our  pleasure,  but  to  our  spiritual  capacity 
and  power.  There  have  been  those,  too,  who  use 
what  is  perhaps  the  highest  medium  of  all,  the  spoken 
word,  suggesting,  appealing,  arousing,  moving  the 
heart,  penetrating  the  conscience,  and  often  revealing, 
both  in  heart  and  conscience,  vast  and  unsuspected 
depths.  Greatest  of  these  was  Jesus — Prophet  of  all 
prophets — Poet  of  all  poets — Maker  and  Inspirer  to 
the  end  of  time  of  loftiest  dreams. 

Such  dreams,  such  revelations  of  the  spirit,  are  a 
necessity  to  all  of  us.  We  cannot  live  or  love  without 
them.  But  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  create  them. 
And  so  to  certain  artists,  musicians,  poets,  we  come 
and  come  again,  drinking  in  life  for  our  spiritual  part 
from  the  deep  wells  of  their  creative  souls. 

That  is  what  the  poets  (the  great  poets)  do  for  us. 
They  furnish  us  with  ideals.  Whether  in  colour  or 
form  or  sound  or  words,  or  if  there  be  any  other 
medium  of  communication,  they  present  to  us  that 
which  liberates  us  for  the  time  being  from  the  finite. 
They  awaken  the  infinite.  They  make  us  aware  that 
the  soul  has  another  side  which  mostly  slumbers. 
They  let  the  light  into  that  chamber  and  the  soul 
stirs  a  little  and  opens  its  eyes  ;  and  for  a  moment  we 
see  what  the  world  really  is. 

I  suppose  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  poets  in  their 
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various  sorts,  we  should  as  good  as  die.  For  these 
dreamers — these  visionary  and  unpractical  people — 
have  given  us  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Strip 
life  of  its  poetry  and  what  remains  ?  The  children  no 
longer  play  their  games  or  tell  their  tales,  the  men  and 
women  have  neither  faith  nor  hope  nor  love  in  what 
they  do  or  say  or  think.  There  are  no  homes,  but  only 
houses  ;  no  wedded  love,  but  only  marriage  contracts  ; 
no  friendship  or  courtesy  or  modesty  or  courage  ;  no 
touch  of  chivalry  and  no  suspicion  of  romance ! 
What  a  bald  thing  life  has  become  and  how  very  little  \ 

The  infinite  has  gone  out  of  it  !  Then  comes  the 
poet ;  and  music  speaks,  and  colour  thrills,  and  the 
heavens  look  with  eyes  upon  us,  and  Nature  moves  us, 
and  the  children's  games  are  full  of  merry  fancies,  and 
the  men  and  women  begin  to  hope  and  love,  and  there 
are  eyes  that  weep,  and  cheeks  that  blush,  and  hearts 
that  beat,  and  lips  that  smile,  and  all  the  world  is  alive 
once  more,  because  the  soul  has  stirred. 

That  is  what  poets  do  for  us — or  that,  at  any  rate, 
is  what  the  poetic,  the  creative  spirit  does  for  us.  It 
may  come  from  the  diffused  influence  of  forgotten 
men,  or  it  may  come  from  definite  creations  of 
individual  souls.  But  it  comes  always  and  only  from 
the  religious  and  ideal  as  distinct  from  the  material 
and  the  utilitarian  influence.  And  that  is  what  Jesus 
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did.  His  soul  was  touched  with  the  fire  of  the  eternal 
world.  He  lived  full  in  view  of  the  ideal  and  never 
for  one  moment  suffered  the  actual  and  sordid  world 
to  drag  him  down  to  its  own  level.  And  so,  wherever 
there  was  a  heart  for  whom  the  world  had  proved  too 
strong,  it  leapt  forth  to  meet  this  life-giving  touch. 
The  old  half- forgotten  dreams  of  life's  possibilities 
rose  up  in  the  mind  once  more  in  bright  and  living 
colours.  Men  threw  aside  their  nets  and  their  money- 
bags and  left  their  receipt  of  custom  and  followed  after 
this  dreamer  of  dreams,  because  these  dreams  are  the 
most  precious  things  which  the  heart  knows. 

2.  Consider,  again,  how  valuable  the  ideal  is  in 
giving  to  life  its  true  perspective.  Through  it  the 
great  is  felt  to  be  great,  and  the  mean  to  be  mean. 
Until  you  have  met  a  great  man — I  mean  a  man  of 
intellectual  or  moral  or  religious  greatness — you  do 
not  perceive  how  small  the  small  man  is  ;  and,  until 
you  have  come  within  sight  of  a  high  ideal  like  this 
one  of  our  text — a  guileless  Israel,  a  guileless  nation, 
a  society  founded  upon  simplicity — you  do  not  get  to 
see  how  very  small  our  ordinary  ideas  are — our  ideas 
of  a  Society  founded  upon  wealth  or  upon  fashion  or 
upon  force  of  arms,  measured  and  valued  by  these 
things. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  men.     A  morally  great  man 
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is  nearly  always  guileless  ;  and  he  who  measures  a  man 
by  his  social  position  or  his  wealth  or  his  brute  power 
simply  has  not  understood  what  greatness  is.  He 
moves  in  a  world  of  small  ideas  and  does  not  know 
how  great  the  real  world  is.  He  is  a  sort  of  villager 
in  the  moral  universe.  And  so  it  will  be  when  the 
great  nation  arises — the  nation  that  is  not  merely  big 
or  strong^  but  spiritually  great. 

You  will  generally  find,  I  think,  that  at  the  bottom 
of  any  sad  perversion  of  character,  whether  in  a  nation 
or  an  individual,  there  lies  some  mistaken  ideal.  Men 
ruin  themselves  in  character  and  conscience  and 
health  by  fiercely  struggling  for  the  means  of  ostenta- 
tious living  ;  women  fall  into  miserable  snares,  and  fret 
away  the  best  part  of  their  lives  because  they  cannot 
get  the  means  of  gratifying  their  foolish  social 
ambitions  ;  and  all  this  because  men  and  women  have 
never  perceived  the  dignity  and  charm  of  simplicity. 
How  deep  the  soul  may  sink  through  these  mistaken 
standards,  the  record  of  any  single  day,  as  it  is  given 
us  in  the  public  prints,  will  testify.  And,  where  they 
do  not  end  in  crime  and  social  disaster,  they  end,  and 
always  must  end,  in  a  worn  and  weary  heart,  a  fretful, 
discontented  mind,  a  spoiled,  disfigured  soul.  Across 
the  face  of  nine-tenths  of  our  English  life  as  it  is  lived 
to-day  the  old  prophetic  word  might  be  inscribed  : 
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"  Why  do  ye  spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ?  " 
Yes,  "  why  do  they  ? "  We  re-echo  the  question. 
Because  they  have  had  dreams — misleading  dreams  : 
false  visions  of  a  false  happiness,  false  notions  of  a 
false  greatness,  wrong  ideas  of  life's  aims  and  the 
relative  scale  of  their  importance.  But  the  true  ideal 
does  this  for  us  :  it  gives  us  a  worthier  standard  of  life 
and  brings  us  to  see  it  in  a  true  perspective. 

3.  And  it  does  more  :  /'/  inspires  us  with  hope  and 
stimulates  us  to  action.  It  is  not  only  a  priceless  treasure 
for  the  present,  but  it  is  a  sure  prophecy  for  the  future. 

For  the  ideal — the  moral  ideal — goes  deeper  than  the 
fancy  :  it  touches  the  conscience.  And  these  aspirations 
of  the  conscience,  these  visions  of  spiritual  loveliness, 
open  up  before  us  the  path  of  spiritual  advance.  They 
are  at  once  a  prophecy  and  a  stimulus.  They  tell  us 
what  is  coming — if  not  in  our  own  day,  then  in  some 
future  generation.  For  all  that  an  enlightened  con- 
science aims  at  will  one  day  be  achieved  :  not  perhaps 
in  the  limited  and  narrow  mode  which  our  own  minds 
picture,  but  in  some  wider  and  worthier  mode  which 
will  grow  from  that.  I  never  heard  that  this  dream  of 
Jesus  was  fulfilled  in  the  narrower  sense.  I  never 
heard  of  Israel  becoming  a  guileless  nation,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  some  day  this 
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ideal  will  be  realised  in  a  much  fuller  sense,  and  that 
the  heavens  will  look  upon,  not  merely  a  guileless 
nation,  but  a  guileless  humanity. 

A  prophecy  and  a  stimulus — yes,  both  are  involved  in 
these  aspirations  of  the  conscience  :  a  prophecy,  because 
conscience  posits  the  universal  law  which  cannot  but 
work  itself  out  in  history  ;  and  a  stimulus,  because  the 
moral  ideal  partakes  of  that  imperative  quality — that 
attribute  of  urgency — which  belongs  by  nature  to  the 
inward  voice.  That  voice  commands  and  it  attracts  ; 
it  impels  and  it  persuades,  so  majestic  is  it  and  so 
lovely.  And  such  is  the  ideal ;  such  is  the  spiritual 
imagination  when  it  seizes  on  the  soul.  It  is  a  fire 
which  burns,  a  light  which  draws  us.  To  neglect  it  is 
to  die  ;  to  obey  it  is  to  live.  Like  life  itself  it  both 
consumes  and  creates  us  ;  a  zeal  which  eats  us  up,  and 
yet  a  buoyancy,  a  hope,  an  inspiration  which  knits  us 
in  immortal  union  with  the  unseen  world. 

II.  And  now  let  us  briefly  look  at  the  complementary 
truth.  Take  the  text  now  as  history,  or  take  it  at  any 
rate  as  representing  an  experience  known  to  us  in  human 
life — the  realisation  of  the  ideal.  Turn  from  the  ideal 
of  guilelessness  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  ideal  in  this 
Nathanael,  and  we  shall  see  that  ideals,  precious  as  they 
are,  are  not  enough.  The  ideal  is  the  prophecy,  and  is 
valuable  as  such  ;  but,  when  we  meet  with  our  ideal 
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realised,  then  the  prophecy  is  justified  and  an  immense 
support  is  given  to  the  moral  life. 

You  can  enter,  can  you  not  ?  into  the  spirit  of  this 
glad  outburst  of  discovery — "  'Behold !  behold !  an 
Israelite  indeed  !  "  Call  to  mind  what  a  tide  of  satis- 
faction flooded  your  own  heart  when,  after  long  search- 
ing and  disappointment,  you  found  at  last  a  man  who 
touched  a  line  near  to  the  level  of  your  dream — a  man 
of  sincerity  amid  all  the  vanity  and  folly  of  society,  or 
a  man  with  free  thoughts  and  a  large  heart  in  the  midst 
of  a  narrow  and  custom-bound  life.  And  then,  in  the 
intensely  human  experience  of  Jesus,  imagine  the  sense 
of  repose,  of  attainment,  of  sweet  satisfaction  as  he 
exclaimed  :  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  !  " 

These  moments  of  discovery  are  grand  epochs  in  a 
life.  When  the  philosopher  lights  upon  some  principle 
to  harmonise  his  facts,  or  when  the  astronomer  sees  at 
last  the  living  light  of  the  planet  which  his  calculations 
told  him  must  exist,  the  glow  of  success  must  no  doubt 
be  very  great.  But  a  man  is  more  to  us  than  a  whole 
galaxy  of  stars.  And  when  we  have  tracked  at  last  the 
orbit  of  a  human  spirit  and  found  the  man  after  our 
own  heart — the  man  who  verifies  by  his  existence  our 
spiritual  calculations,  what  a  triumph  that  is  for  a  soul ! 
How  roomy  and  healthful  the  world  becomes  !  how 
well  worth  living  life  seems  !  and  how  strong  we  feel 
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in  our  reliance  upon  the  inward  voice  which  has  not 
played  us  false,  but  which  told  us  truly  that  the  good 
was  possible  ! 

This,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  office  of  the  real. 
The  ideal  is  the  prophecy  of  conscience  ;  the  real  is  our 
assurance  that  the  prophecy  was  no  mere  dream.  Yes  ; 
we  need  the  real  as  well  as  the  ideal.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  plant  to  have  the  light,  it  needs  to  have  the  soil 
as  well.  And  we,  too,  cannot  live  by  merely  reaching 
forth  ;  we  must  go  on  from  strength  to  strength, 
feeding  in  the  heart  upon  this  one  and  that  one  who 
shows  in  his  living  person  that  virtue  to  be  possible 
after  which  we  so  dimly  strive.  The  man  who  realises 
in  his  own  person  the  secret  surmises  of  the  heart, 
who  corresponds  to  conscience  and  justifies  our  faith,  is 
eminently  helpful.  The  soul  leaps  to  him,  clings  to 
him  and  climbs  by  his  aid  further  toward  heaven  than 
it  could  ever  have  gone  alone. 

Let  us  not  think,  therefore,  that  religion  comes  only 
from  the  temple.  It  comes  from  the  world  as  well  ;  it 
comes  from  the  battlefield  and  the  senate-house  and 
the  settler's  farm  and  the  counting-house  and  the 
ship's  deck.  Wherever  men  can  live  and  do  and  die, 
thence  may  come  this  verifying  response  to  the  prophecies 
of  conscience.  We  feed  upon  what  men  do  as  well  as 
upon  what  they  think  and  feel.  We  are  nourished  by 
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their  characters  as  much  as  ever  we  are  nourished  by 
their  thoughts.  And  when  there  rises  to  view  a  man 
of  probity  or  courage,  or  of  refreshing  simplicity  and 
candour,  of  strength  or  beauty  of  life,  there  goes  forth 
from  our  hearts  a  cry  like  that  which  went  from  the 
lips  of  our  Master — a  cry  of  gladness  for  the  fulfilment 
of  our  most  sacred  hopes — the  fulfilment  in  one  man 
of  that  which  we  look  for  in  the  race. 

And  let  us  remember  this.  As  the  good  life  lived 
by  others  is  helpful  to  ourselves,  so  the  good  life,  if 
it  is  lived  by  ourselves,  will  be  helpful  to  others. 
Whatever  beauty  of  character  we  exhibit  in  our  lives 
will  serve  just  this  purpose  with  our  fellow-men  :  it  will 
enable  them  to  believe  in  goodness.  In  every  man 
there  dwells  some  divine  foreshadowing  of  a  beauty 
that  may  perchance  be  yet  revealed  :  show  the  man 
that  beauty  realised  and  you  will  at  once  give  shape 
and  substance  to  his  hope.  That  was  just  what  was 
needed  to  change  his  hope  into  faith  and  his  faith  into 
assurance.  A  good  man  helps  us  to  believe  in  God. 
Groping,  stumbling,  feeling  blindly  in  the  labyrinth  of 
life,  there  bursts  upon  us  this  light  of  a  good  man's 
life.  In  an  instant  the  way  becomes  clear  and  the  life 
becomes  glad.  We  were  not  mistaken !  God  is 
possible  ;  heaven  is  possible  ;  the  redemption  of  mankind 
is  possible.  For  here  before  us  stands  a  good  man,  a 
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guileless  man,  a  true  Israelite  :  the  dayspring  from 
on  high  hath  visited  us,  and  now  we  need  but  to  wait 
with  patience  for  the  perfect  noon. 

I  set  before  you,  then,  these  two — the  ideal  and  the 
real ;  and  I  assert  that  both  are  needful  for  our  growth 
in  the  Divine  life.  We  need  the  ideal — the  poetic 
imagination  and  the  prophetic  dream.  We  need  it  to 
bring  us  into  emotional  relation  with  the  infinite,  to 
keep  alive  within  us  the  faith  in  a  coming  glory.  We 
need  it  to  give  to  the  pursuits  of  life  their  true  per- 
spective, to  inspire  us  with  hope  and  stimulate  us  to 
action.  And  we  need  it,  I  may  add,  to  give  definition 
and  currency  to  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  to  furnish  a 
language  for  the  heart,  presenting  to  the  mind's  eye  in 
concrete  shape  the  impalpable  breathings  of  the  inward 
nature  after  spiritual  loveliness. 

And  also  we  need  the  actual,  the  realised  ideal. 
We  need  it  as  a  verification  of  the  inward  prophecy, 
as  a  confirmation  of  that  in  which  we  have  believed. 
The  real  justifies  our  faith  and  defines  our  dreams. 
Like  him  who  was  the  Bread  of  Life,  so  is  every 
good  man  food  for  the  soul. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  consider  how  these  two 
are  related.  They  are  related  as  the  two  sides  of  one 
transcendent  fact.  The  one  is  the  inner  experience, 
the  other  the  outer  perception.  The  one  speaks  from 
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within,  the  other  answers  from  without.  Is  the  one 
more  divine  than  the  other  ?  I  think  not.  Both 
together  are  divine  ;  and  yet  neither  without  the  other 
is  complete. 

I  wonder  whether  this  is  not  the  truth  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  that  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church — 
the  Divine  Three  in  One  ;  whether  this  striving  and 
hoping  and  thirsting  for  the  divinely  beautiful  is  not 
the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us  ;  and  whether 
the  beautiful  revealed  in  man — the  righteousness  lived 
before  our  eyes — is  not  the  son  of  God,  the  divinely 
sacred  in  the  outer  human  world  ?  And  I  wonder 
whether  that  which  completes  the  doctrine  does  not 
also  complete  the  relation  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real — the  one  transcendent  God,  Father  of  all,  encom- 
passing, embracing,  sustaining  the  twofold  life,  within 
us  and  without  ;  one  life  in  which  they  both  unite, 
one  source  from  which  they  both  spring,  one  end  to 
which  they  both  tend — "  One  God  and  Father  of  us 
all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all." 

God  the  Father  speaks  in  man  and  speaks  to  man. 
He  speaks  in  man  ;  and  sometimes  we  call  his  voice  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sometimes  we  call  it  conscience  ;  sometimes, 
when  it  works  through  the  medium  of  imagination,  we 
call  it  poetry  or  prophecy.  But,  by  whatever  name  we 
call  it,  the  ideals  that  are  thus  inspired  must  and  will 
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be  some  day  fulfilled.  They  belong  to  the  eternal 
world  ;  they  are  the  promises  of  God  ;  and  God  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  lie  or  the  son  of  man  that  he 
should  repent. 

"  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist ; 
Not  its  semblance,  but   itself;    no   beauty,  nor  good,    nor 

power 
Whose  voice    has   gone    forth,   but  each    survives   for   the 

melodist 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that   proved   too  high,  the   heroic   for  earth  too 

hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard  ; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  once  :   we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by." 


IV.— LOVE   OF  THE  WORLD 

"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." — 
I  JOHN  ii.  15. 

WHAT  does  this  writer  mean — "  Love  not  the  world  "  ? 
He  is  using,  of  course,  the  language  of  symbol — the 
language  of  poetry.  He  does  not  mean  any  visible 
orb — any  realm  of  nature  or  tangible  arrangement  of 
men  or  things  ;  he  means  some  spiritual  relation  or 
influence.  There  is  some  danger  which  he  has  felt  ; 
some  lovable,  attractive  sphere  of  things,  which  he  has 
found  poisonous  to  the  soul.  And  this  sphere  of 
dangerous  attraction,  this  channel  of  poisonous  influ- 
ence, he  calls  "  the  world." 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  one  of  language.  These 
early  Christians  had  a  vocabulary  of  their  own  which 
they  used  to  express  their  religious  experiences  ;  and 
this  vocabulary  has  partly  become  obsolete.  When  we 
speak  of  "  the  world,"  we  generally  mean  some  definite 
arrangement  of  things  or  of  people  of  wide  extent.  We 
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either  mean  this  earth  or  we  mean  the  whole  visible 
universe  ;  or,  yet  again,  we  mean  the  whole  scheme  of 
human  institutions.  But  the  New  Testament  writers 
did  not  mean  that ;  or,  if  they  did,  they  meant  that 
with  a  very  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  relationship 
which  such  things  bore  to  the  soul.  It  was  not  so 
much  Nature  or  Humanity  which  they  had  in  mind 
when  they  spoke  of  "  the  world,"  as  it  was  a  certain 
attitude  of  the  soul  towards  "  Nature  "  or  Humanity. 

Now,  if  you  will  consider  it,  we  have  to-day  a 
certain  analogous  use  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say,  we 
sometimes  mean  by  "  the  world,"  not  the  visible  orb 
of  men  and  things,  but  the  relation  which  that  orb 
bears  to  us.  For  instance,  the  inquiring  mind  plays 
upon  this  web  of  Nature's  wonders,  and  you  get  the 
scientific  "  world."  The  sense  perceptions,  informed  by 
the  spirit  of  beauty,  play  upon  the  same  sphere,  and 
forthwith  you  have  the  artists  "  world."  The  study  of 
human  relations  with  a  view  to  human  well-being  gives 
you  the  political  world.  The  consideration  of  Nature 
and  of  man  with  reference  to  the  informing  spirit  of 
the  whole  gives  you  the  religious  world.  And  similarly 
you  may  go  through  the  whole  range  of  human 
faculties  and  interests,  and  you  will  see  that  there  are 
just  as  many  "  worlds "  as  there  are  sides  to  human 
nature.  Nay,  you  may  go  further  and  say  that  mas- 
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much  as  we  are  all  different — each  one  looking  out 
into  this  sphere  of  wonder  with  individually  different 
eyes — there  are  in  truth  just  as  many  worlds  as  there 
are  men.  The  soul  contributes  something  to  the  making 
of  the  world.  Each  man  in  large  part  makes  his  own 
world.  The  world  will  be  to  you  what  you  are. 

Which,  then,  of  all  these  worlds  was  "  the  world  "  of 
which  the  apostle  was  so  much  afraid  ?  Was  it  the 
scientific  world,  or  the  artistic  world,  or  the  political 
world,  or  the  social  world,  or  some  other  world  ?  The 
answer  is  that  it  was  no  one  of  these  worlds,  in  and  by 
itself,  but  it  was  all  or  any  of  them  in  a  certain  relation. 
What  that  relationship  is,  he  has  told  us  with  great 
clearness,  and  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  understand  it. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  understand  it,  because  we 
must  all  test  our  world.  Since  there  are  so  many 
different  worlds,  we  must  have  some  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  our  world.  This  scene  of  things  has  many 
aspects.  The  human  heart  creates  many  worlds.  But 
every  man  has  some  one  prevalent  world.  Tour  world 
is  different  from  my  world,  and  my  world  is  different 
from  that  other  man's.  I  wonder  whether  my  world  is 
a  wholesome  world  !  I  wonder  whether  your  world  is  a 
beautiful  and  lovable  world  !  I  wonder  whether  that 
other  man's  world  is  a  poisonous  and  forbidden  world  ! 
How  are  we  to  know  ?  What  standard  shall  we  apply  ? 
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How  shall  we  determine  the  character  of  the  particular 
world  in  which  we  live  ? 

Our  text  answers  this  question,  and  answers  it,  I 
think,  with  extraordinary  insight.  "  Love  not  the 
world,  for  that  which  is  in  the  world  is  not  of  the 
Father.'"  That  is  the  criterion.  There  you  have  the 
true  test  as  to  the  character  of  your  world.  Does  it 
come  from  the  Father  ? 

The  relations  which  the  world  bears  to  the  soul  are 
manifold  ;  but  spiritually  they  are  all  reducible  to  two  : 
either  it  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  speaks  of 
him,  or  it  proceeds  from  a  small  circle  of  material  and 
sensuous  interests  ;  and  then  it  does  not  speak  of  the 
Father,  it  speaks  of  death.  There  are  as  many  worlds 
as  there  are  men  and  women  ;  but  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  worlds.  There  is  a  world  which  fills  you  with 
life,  and  there  is  a  world  which  robs  you  of  life.  My 
world,  your  world,  does  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  life 
to  you,  or  it  is  death  to  you.  The  world  which  is  alive, 
which  wraps  you  round  as  a  hallowing  presence,  which 
lifts  you  up  like  a  benediction — that  is  the  divine 
world.  The  world  which  is  dead,  which  is  mechanical 
and  cold  and  earthly  ;  or  the  world  which  is  small  and 
paltry,  which  exists  for  my  particular  purposes  and  my 
little  enjoyments,  and  is  significant  of  nothing  beyond 
them — that  is  the  forbidden  world.  The  one  is  the 
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world  of  the  child,  of  the  poet,  of  the  saint,  of  the  soul ; 
the  other  is  the  world  of  the  worldling,  the  cynic,  the 
time-server  and  the  flesh. 

At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a  little  difficult.  If  we 
are  going  to  formulate  a  practical  rule  for  our  life,  we 
seem  to  want  something  simpler  than  this.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  the  forbidden  world  is  mechanical 
and  cold,  but  how  can  you  expect  the  average  man  to 
have  any  very  clear  ideas  as  to  whether  the  world  is 
mechanical  or  whether  it  is  spiritual  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  a  man's  world  must  not  be  small  and 
paltry,  but  suppose  he  is  a  peasant  in  a  little  country 
parish  who  knows  nothing  about  the  great  world  of 
humanity  beyond  it  ? 

In  short,  we  need  to  have  this  forbidden  "  world  " 
a  little  more  fully  described  before  we  can  feel  sure 
that  we  have  understood  the  doctrine. 

Well,  the  context  of  our  passage  does  this  for  us  ; 
it  explicitly  sets  forth  those  attributes  which  belong  to 
the  world  in  that  particular  relation  in  which  we  may 
not  love  it. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  assigns  to  it  the  attribute  of 
sensuousness. 

"  All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the 
Father."  The  world  which  touches  only  the  senses, 
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and  penetrates  no  farther,  is  not  a  world  that  we  may 
safely  love.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  a  severe 
and  ascetic  rule.  Why  were  our  senses  given  to  us  if 
we  are  not  to  use  them  ?  And  how,  indeed,  can  we 
come  into  relation  with  the  world  at  all,  except  by 
using  them  ?  But  here,  again,  that  phrase,  "  it  is  not 
of  the  Father,"  explains  the  doctrine  :  it  is  not  that  the 
pleasures  of  sense  are  forbidden  fruits  ;  it  is  not  that 
the  scent  of  hedgerows  or  the  gleam  of  waters  or  the 
gaiety  of  crowds  are  poison  to  the  soul ;  it  is  that  the 
senses  should  be  a  channel  to  the  heart,  a  golden  ladder 
for  the  angels  of  God,  and  that  if  they  are  not  this,  if 
beauty  speaks  of  no  deeper  harmony,  but  ends  in  lust, 
if  gaiety  is  not  the  natural  expression  of  a  heartfelt 
gladness  but  only  the  fevered  aim  of  an  unhealthy 
craving,  if  life  with  its  stir  and  its  endeavours  is  the 
scene,  not  of  helpful  activity,  but  of  personal  ambition 
and  of  pride,  then  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  not  of 
the  Father  and  is  no  fit  home  for  a  child  of  God. 

Man  is  the  child  of  God — that  is  the  key  to  the 
conundrum.  He  is  the  child  of  God,  and  his  world 
should  come  from  the  Father  and  lead  to  the  Father. 
For  the  animal^  a  world  of  sheer  sense  is  a  perfectly 
right  world.  The  lower  creatures  are  "lower,"  just 
because  they  have  no  more  than  the  barest  rudiments 
of  reason  and  conscience.  Their  world  is  almost 
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entirely  a  sense-world,  and  when  they  live  in  it  they 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being.  With  man  it  is  not  so. 
In  him  the  world  of  sense  is  but  the  porch  leading  to 
the  temple.  He  cannot  enter  the  temple  except  through 
the  porch  ;  but,  having  entered  the  porch,  he  must  not 
stay  there.  I  am  sure  that  you  yourselves,  if  you 
follow  our  golden  rule  of  consulting  your  own  ex- 
perience, will  see  that  this  is  true.  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  at  some  time  in  your  lives  experienced  the 
dissatisfaction  that  comes  from  indulgence  in  sense- 
pleasures  that  led  on  to  nothing  else.  When  some  lust 
of  the  flesh  or  lust  of  the  eyes  has  ended  with  itself 
and  awakened  no  wider  life  in  the  affections  or  the 
religious  feelings,  the  experience  has  ended  (has  it  not  ?) 
in  a  feeling  of  emptiness^  if  not  of  disgust  or  self- 
reproach.  The  day's  pleasure  which  found  no  outlet 
for  unselfish  thought  ;  the  dance,  the  novel,  the  lounge, 
the  dinner,  or  what  not,  which  was  accepted  and 
indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  self  and  with  no  reference  to 
the  larger  area  of  life — you  know  that  there  was  not 
much  real  pleasure  in  it.  It  palled.  It  ended  in  disgust 
or  in  ennui.  The  full  human  nature  was  not  satisfied. 
It  was  "  not  of  the  Father."  This  surface-world,  then, 
when  it  has  no  reference  to  the  inner  sacred  world  of 
the  spirit,  is  that  of  which  the  writer  speaks  ;  and  its 
shallowness,  its  mere  sensuousness,  its  separation  from 
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all  life  of  conscience  or  of  heart,    of  affection    or   of 
worship,  is  one  characteristic  by  which  we  know  it. 

It  is  difficult,  I  know,  for  the  young  to  believe  this. 
The  delights  of  colour  and  music  and  fragrance  ;  the 
charm  of  the  gay  world,  the  thirst  for  love,  the  zest 
and  hopefulness  of  life  are  vividly  felt  and  keenly 
enjoyed.  And  all  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Nature  calling  to  the  young  heart.  That  is 
the  first  voice  that  comes  to  us,  and  it  is  quite  right 
that  we  should  follow  it.  Be  gay  and  glad,  young 
friends  !  Rejoice  in  your  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  your  heart  and  the  sight  of  your  eyes  !  Only,  know 
that  beyond  all  these  things  there  is  a  deeper  depth,  a 
wider  life,  a  larger  blessedness.  You  are  at  the  first 
edge  of  life.  You  have  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold. 
You  stand  yet  within  the  porch.  A  few  more  years 
and  you  will  learn  that  these  things,  apart  from  that  to 
which  they  lead,  are  fleeting.  They  are  not  sufficient  in 
themselves.  In  a  little  while  you  will  learn  more 
perfectly  that  of  which  perhaps  you  have  already  had  a 
hint  and  a  suspicion  :  that  the  brightness  of  the  world 
is  no  longer  bright  unless  it  is  echoed  by  a  brave  and 
cheerful  heart  ;  that  the  music  of  the  world  is  a  very 
empty  noise  unless  it  speaks  the  deeper  harmonies 
of  life  ;  and  when  that  time  comes  all  the  zest  of  life 
will  melt  away  like  a  morning  cloud,  unless  it  is  linked 
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to  some  lasting  purpose,  some  spiritual  and  hidden  life. 
The  pleasures  of  sense  are  not  worthless  ;  but,  as  the 
nature  becomes  fuller  and  richer,  they  are  felt  to  be 
unsatisfying  in  themselves,  and  precious,  not  so  much 
for  what  they  are  as  for  what  they  suggest.  They  have 
little  depth  or  endurance,  unless  they  lead  the  spirit 
on  to  a  larger  world  of  thought  and  to  the  doing  of 
God's  will  on  earth,  where  the  great  human  realities 
abide — the  realities  of  character,  the  realities  of  self-for- 
getting love,  the  realities  of  devotion  to  God's  will. 

II.  Again  ;  this  passage  gives  us  a  second  attribute 
of  the  forbidden  world,  its  evanescence.  "Love  not 
the  world,  for  the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust 
thereof ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for 
ever."  The  world  that  changes,  the  world  that  passeth 
away,  the  world  that  comes  and  goes  and  leaves  the 
man  no  richer  in  character  or  sympathy,  this  is  not 
the  world  for  an  immortal  soul. 

The  apostle  contrasts  the  passing  world  with  the 
Eternal  Father,  the  ever-changing  forms  of  life  with 
the  perennial  spring  of  life  itself,  the  ever-shifting 
shapes  of  outward  things  with  the  Eternal  Spirit  who 
lies  behind  all  things  and  shines  through  them  and 
lives  in  them  and  never  changes.  "  Do  not  love  the 
changing"  says  the  apostle  ;  " for  if  you  love  the 
changing  you  cannot  love  the  eternal  ;  if  you  are  wholly 
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set  upon  the  mere  shows  of  things  you  cannot  take  any 
strong  hold  upon  their  essence  ;  if  you  love  the  world 
you  cannot  love  the  Father." 

Here,  again,  the  spiritual  quality  is  that  which  is 
mainly  intended.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  particular 
virtue  in  liking  our  joys  to  last.  That  all  men 
desire.  The  worldling,  or  at  least  the  money-getting 
type  of  worldling,  has  this  for  his  very  special  aim. 
To  secure  his  wealth,  to  fortify  himself  against 
privation,  to  lay  up  goods  for  many  years — this  is  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  Dives.  But  what  Dives  has  not 
learnt  is  where  to  find  joy  that  lasts.  Your  barns  or 
your  bank  may  be  as  safe  as  the  world  can  make  them, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  joy  passes.  It  is  possible 
to  have  hoards  of  wealth,  and  yet,  for  all  the  joy  that 
it  brings,  to  be  as  good  as  paupers  ;  to  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  beauty  and  sicken  of  it ;  to  move  in  the  midst 
of  gay  crowds  and  be  very  lonely.  It  is  the  joy  itself 
that  is  so  evanescent.  Hell  itself  may  quite  possibly  be 
a  wealthy  and  busy  place — a  city,  as  Shelley  said,  very 
much  like  London  ;  but  a  place  of  joylessness  it  must 
be,  because  its  wealth  and  its  business  have  no  root  of 
reality. 

Can  you,  in  fact,  imagine  a  worse  hell  than  to 
live  for  ever  in  a  world  of  shams  ;  to  drag  the  length 
of  your  eternity  through  meaningless  ceremonies  and 
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shallow  pomps  ;  to  walk  through  the  ages  in  a  pre- 
tence of  greatness  or  of  virtue  ;  to  be  beset  for  ever 
and  for  ever,  haunted  through  endless  time  by  phantom 
faces  smirking,  flattering,  fawning,  incapable  of  a  gleam 
of  real  joy  or  a  smile  of  genuine  love  ?  Can  you 
imagine  any  more  horrible  depth  to  which  a  soul  can 
plunge  than  to  wear  for  ever  a  face  which  is  not  your 
own,  play  for  ever  a  part  which  is  not  your  own,  live 
for  ever  a  life  which  is  not  your  own,  to  seem  and  never 
to  be,  to  know  always  that  there  lies  behind  a  soul  and 
a  sin  which  does  not  show  itself,  and  a  rotted,  blighted 
love  that  has  sickened  into  impotence  ?  Aye,  that  is 
hell !  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  hell  in  existence. 
Shelley  was  quite  right :  "  Hell  is  a  city  very  much  like 
London." 

This,  therefore,  gives  us  a  second  touchstone  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Do  you  live  in  a  world  of 
reality  ?  Do  you  really  love  the  things  that  you 
pretend  to  love  ?  enjoy  the  things  that  you  appear  to 
enjoy  ?  Does  your  whole  heart  go  into  your  work  and 
pleasure  ?  Is  it  the  essence  that  you  love,  or  only  the 
accidents  ?  Is  there  a  soul  in  your  pursuits  ? 

If  not,  if  your  world  is  not  a  permanent  world,  but 
only  an  evanescent  pretence,  then  do  not  dare  to  love 
it.  To  have  your  affections  entangled  in  a  world  of 
mere  show  and  seeming  is  to  hazard  your  very  life. 
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Many  of  our  uses  of  the  term  "  worldliness "  are 
framed  upon  the  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  permanent 
which  is  not  rooted  in  eternal  principle.  We  call  a 
man  "  worldly  "  when  he  seeks  to  associate  with  people 
of  high  position,  not  because  he  esteems  them  or  loves 
them  or  believes  in  them,  but  because  he  hopes  for  a 
little  reflected  lustre  from  their  rank.  We  call  a  man 
"  worldly  "  when  he  apes  the  ways  of  well-bred  people 
in  minor  and  accidental  circumstances  without  seizing 
upon  the  essence  of  their  refinement,  the  subtle  grace, 
the  fine,  discriminating  fellow-feeling  which  is  the 
central  principle  of  courtesy.  We  call  him  "  worldly," 
again,  when  he  temporises,  when  he  forsakes  his  ideal 
and  lets  himself  down  with  the  stream,  when  he  drops 
a  principle  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty. 
These  uses  of  the  word  are  perfectly  just :  they  illus- 
trate that  attribute  of  evanescence  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  To  care  more  for  outward  show  than  for 
inward  grace,  to  depend  upon  "luck"  and  "chance" 
instead  of  upon  eternal  right,  to  trust  to  temporary 
expedients  instead  of  to  consistent  action,  these  are  but 
varying  forms  of  one  spirit — that  spirit  which  trusts  to 
a  world  which  "  passeth  away  "  instead  of  to  that  which 
"  abides." 

These,  then,  are  the  two  attributes  of  the  forbidden 
world — its  sensuousness  and  its  evanescence.  And  these 
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two  are  one.  The  evanescent  is  the  sensuous,  and  the 
sensuous  is  the  evanescent.  "  The  world  passeth  away 
and  the  lust  thereof." 

The  changing  is  the  outward,  the  permanent  is  the 
inward  ;  the  changing  is  the  material,  the  permanent  is 
the  spiritual ;  and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  spiritual 
the  nearer  we  get  to  the  truly  lovable. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine  ;  long  before  it  was  written 
in  this  epistle  it  was  well  known  to  every  devout  heart. 
There  was  a  psalmist  in  very  ancient  days  who  said 
that  there  were  pleasures  which  God  held  in  his  right 
handyor  evermore.  What  pleasures  were  they  ?  What 
were  these  eternally  enduring  pleasures  ?  He  tells 
us.  All  his  delight,  he  declares,  is  first  in  God 
himself,  and  secondly  in  the  excellent  among  men. 
Yes,  there  are  many  pleasures  in  this  beautiful  world, 
but  there  is  none  to  compare  in  depth  or  in  per- 
manence with  the  pleasures  of  character  and  of 
religion  —  the  pleasure  of  admiring  brave  and  good 
people,  and  the  pleasure  of  reverent  wonder  as  we 
stand  amid  this  amazing  world.  These  are  the  two 
chief  pleasures  of  life,  and  all  experiences  lead 
naturally  up  to  them  ;  if  they  stop  short  of  them, 
then  they  are  mere  surface-pleasures  which  have  no 
eternal  root. 

My   friends,  there   are   two  opposite   views  of  our 
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relation  to  the  world  of  sense,  both  of  which  are  very 
prevalent,  but  neither  of  which  is  very  Christian. 

One  view  is  that  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
enjoy  ourselves  :  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  and  laugh 
and  love  and  make  music  while  we  can,  and  keep 
death  out  of  our  thoughts  ;  that  this  is  the  main, 
and  indeed  the  only  discoverable  purpose  of  life,  and 
that  we  had  better  leave  the  inscrutable  alone  and  give 
ourselves  to  this  while  we  may.  The  other  view  is 
that  the  preparation  for  death  is  the  main  end  of  life, 
that  the  man  who  enjoys  himself  here  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  himself  yonder,  and  that  the  pleasures  of  sense 
are  on  this  account  a  hindrance  to  the  soul. 

Neither  of  these,  as  you  very  well  know,  is  a  very 
wholesome  view  of  our  relation  to  the  visible  world. 
Men  of  serious  mind  have  always  been  averse  from  the 
first ;  but  neither  are  they  in  our  day  altogether  content 
with  the  second.  And  so  we  find  an  ever  increasing 
multitude  of  those  who  attempt  a  middle  course. 
They  try  to  do  a  little  of  each  :  a  little  grasping  and  a 
little  giving,  a  little  feasting  and  a  little  fasting,  a  little 
of  the  church  and  a  little  of  the  world  ;  the  ball-dress 
to-day  and  sackcloth  to-morrow.  This  seems  to  us 
to-day  the  golden  mean.  "  Be  religious,  of  course,  but 
not  too  religious  ;  enjoy  the  world,  of  course,  but 
cautiously.  Do  not  go  too  far  ;  do  not  let  the  world 
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interfere  with  your  religious  duties  ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  your  religion  altogether  cut  you  off 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  world." 

This  middle  course  between  sense  and  soul  recom- 
mends itself  to  many  in  our  time.  The  life  is  divided 
into  two  ;  and  what  they  call  "  the  worldly"  that  is,  the 
pleasurable ',  half,  is  indulged  in,  so  far  as  may  be, 
without  altogether  neglecting  what  are  conceived  to  be 
the  grey  and  monotonous,  but  safe  and  wholesome, 
offices  of  religion.  But  in  this  Laodicean  middle  course 
there  is  neither  salvation  nor  delight.  Wisdom  does 
not  lie  half-way  between  :  it  lies  in  the  fusion  of  the 
two.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  steer  his  course  half- 
way between  God  and  the  world  ;  but  it  is  given  him  to 
make  the  world  the  way  to  God.  Let  your  joys  be 
duly  subordinated  in  the  scale  of  duty,  and  then  frankly 
accepted,  ^//experiences  save  those  of  sin  may  lead  you 
on  to  God.  Your  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  laughing, 
loving,  dancing,  working,  playing  may  all  be  means  of 
grace  to  yourself  and  blessings  to  those  about  you. 

If  this  seems  to  you  paradoxical  or  impossible,  it  is 
perhaps  that  you  are  mistaken  in  your  notion  of  the 
true  purpose  of  life.  Of  course,  if  you  think  that  the 
end  of  life  is  enjoyment  (the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life),  why,  then,  you  are 
sure  either  to  throw  religion  overboard  altogether,  or 
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to  degrade  it  into  a  perfunctory  price  which  you  have 
to  pay  to  make  your  enjoyment  safe  ;  but  if  you  once 
see  clearly,  if  you  are  once  convinced,  that  the  end  of  life 
is  not  enjoyment  but  ennoblement,  that  to  get  the  soul 
pure  and  strong  and  true  is  the  very  purpose  of  your 
being  in  the  world,  then  the  world  will  easily  and 
naturally  find  its  proper  place  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
and  the  whole  life  of  sense,  instead  of  being  a  phantom, 
a  mirage,  a  continual  disappointment,  and  a  cloying, 
sickening  joy,  will  shine  upon  you  as  a  radiant  sky, 
will  descend  upon  you  as  a  refreshing  dew  and  make 
the  soul  to  respond  with  fragrance  and  beauty  to  him 
who  is  the  Father  both  of  soul  and  world. 

Let  us  live,  then,  with  a  glad  heart  in  that  world 
which  God  has  given  us  ;  let  us  love  the  world  and  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world  ;  let  us  love  the  world 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  for  all  that  is  in  the  world 
is  not  of  the  world,  but  is  of  the  Father. 


V.— RELIGION:    GOOD,   BAD,   AND 
INDIFFERENT 

"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father  is  this,  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world." — JAS.  i.  27. 

THIS  text  is  instructive,  not  only  by  reason  of  what  it 
expresses,  but  also  by  reason  of  what  it  implies.  It 
implies  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  actions  which 
we  call  "  religious "  are  not  necessarily  good.  It  re- 
minds us  that  our  religion  must  be  pure  and  undefiled, 
and  implies  that  it  may  be  impure  and  befouled. 

Nor  does  the  contrast  which  the  writer  has  in  mind 
seem  to  be  that  of  religions  true  and  religions  false. 
He  is  not  setting  Christianity  against  Paganism,  or 
the  worship  of  God  against  the  worship  of  devils,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  possible,  he  seems  to  say, 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  to  believe  in 
him,  and  fear  him,  and  yet  to  be  all  astray,  and  far  off 
from  the  pure  and  perfect  worship.  "  The  devils  also 
believe — and  tremble." 

73 
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Now  the  inquiry  which  the  passage  suggests  is 
what  "  religion,"  in  this  sense,  can  mean.  If  there  is 
good  religion  and  bad  religion,  what  can  there  be 
common  to  them  both  ?  Why  do  we  call  them  both 
"  religion "  ?  When  Saul  went  "  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,"  was  he  religious  ?  and  if  he  was,  what  remained 
with  him,  what  did  he  take  over  with  him  when, 
from  being  the  persecutor,  he  became  the  persecuted  ? 
The  facty  of  course,  is  familiar  enough  ;  very  cruel 
things  are  constantly  done  from  the  most  sincerely 
"  religious  "  motives  ;  Jesus  himself  told  his  disciples 
that  the  time  would  come  when  those  who  killed  them 
would  think  that  they  were  doing  God  service.  The 
fact  is  familiar,  but  what  does  this  familiar  fact  involve  ? 
Why  do  we  continue  to  connect  such  deeds,  in  some 
sort,  with  religion  ?  What  is  it  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  these  mistaken  or  wicked  deeds  which  compels  us 
to  recognise  them  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  "  religious  "  ? 

Well,  there  is  something,  I  believe,  common  to  all 
experiences  to  which  that  term  is  attached.  There  is 
something  simpler  and  more  fundamental  than  that 
noble  passion  which  is  the  flower  of  life — "  religion  " 
in  the  highest  sense — a  certain  something  which  belongs 
to  the  root.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  active  side  of 
our  nature,  nor  to  the  emotional ;  but  it  underlies 
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them  both.  Those  surgings  of  the  soul,  those  despon- 
dencies and  ecstasies  and  enthusiasms,  which  the 
emotional  nature  recognises  as  "  religious,"  have  a  core 
or  nucleus  from  which  they  spring.  And  those  works 
of  our  hands,  those  outpourings  of  good  deeds,  that 
visiting  of  the  destitute  and  keeping  spotless  from  the 
world,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  St  James  considers 
that  religion  lies,  these,  too,  have  a  certain  core  or 
nucleus.  And  the  nucleus  is  in  each  case  the  same. 
There  is  one  principle  which  lies  at  the  centre  of  all 
religious  experiences,  whether  those  experiences  be  of 
the  heart  or  hand.  The  religious  life  is  based  on 
something  simpler  than  itself.  The  superstructure  of 
hopes,  convictions  and  energies,  which  in  a  specific 
sense  we  call  "religion,"  is  built  upon  a  foundation 
laid  in  the  very  fabric  of  the  soul,  which  also,  in  a 
certain  general  sense,  is  called  "  religion."  This  founda- 
tion belongs  to  the  very  make  of  man  ;  it  is  born  with 
him,  lives  with  him  and  never  leaves  him. 

In  what,  then,  you  will  ask  me,  does  this  foundation, 
this  core,  this  root  of  our  religious  life,  consist  ?  It 
consists,  I  answer,  in  a  certain  natural  sense  of  the 
Infinite.  It  is  a  universal  perception  of  a  living 
Presence  which  besets  us.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
Mystery,  a  dread  of  the  Unknown,  a  whisper  of 
Inscrutable  Life.  It  is  not  an  acquired  possession,  or 
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a  man-made  faculty  ;  it  belongs  to  us  by  virtue  of  our 
humanity.  It  is  woven  as  a  thread  into  the  warp  of 
the  human  soul  by  the  hand  of  life  ;  and,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  there  it  will  remain  till  the  hand  of  death  frays 
out  that  warp  and  woof  and  scatters  the  shreds  of  them 
upon  the  wide  winds  of  eternity.  The  human  heart 
goes  forth  in  vague  wonder  to  the  Infinite  Unknown. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  soul  shines  the  world  of 
land  and  sea  and  sky,  pressing  upon  us  at  every  point 
with  unspeakable  thoughts  and  mystic  feelings.  In 
the  heart  of  the  child,  in  the  heart  of  the  savage,  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  uninstructed  peasant,  there  abides 
that  same  dread  sense  of  the  superhuman  which  in 
other  forms  moves  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  or  the 
heart  of  the  poet. 

This  it  is  which  lies  at  the  root  of  religion — a  feeling 
for  the  Infinite  ;  and,  for  good  or  for  ill,  this  feeling 
is  possessed  by  every  soul  of  man.  It  may  be  strong 
or  weak,  crude  or  developed,  constant  or  occasional, 
instructed  or  ignorant,  but  to  some  degree  and  in 
some  form  it  is  the  birthright  of  us  all. 

And  now,  returning  to  our  text,  we  begin  to  see 
why  we  are  warned  that  our  religion  must  be  "  pure 
and  undefiled."  This  perception  of  the  infinite,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  religion,  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
thing.  It  does  not  of  necessity  bring  happiness  or 
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virtue.  In  itself  it  is  indifferent.  It  is  good  or  bad 
according  as  we  use  it.  Just  as  intellect  is  neither  good 
nor  bad  except  as  it  lends  itself  to  truth  or  error  ; 
just  as  emotion  is  neither  good  nor  bad  except  as  it 
robes  itself  in  love  or  malice  ;  just  as  perception  is 
neither  good  nor  bad  except  as  it  discriminates  aright 
and  sees  the  beautiful  to  be  beautiful ;  so  the  religious 
aptitude  is,  in  itself,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  yet  may 
be  good  beyond  all  goodness,  or  bad  beyond  all  badness, 
lifting  a  soul  to  mountain-heights  of  the  sublime  or 
plunging  it  into  the  very  pit  of  ruin.  Our  weak 
humanity  is  so  apt  to  pride  itself  upon  its  feelings,  so 
apt  to  persuade  itself  that  all  is  well  because,  forsooth, 
it  has  some  stirring  of  religious  feeling  in  its  folds.  But 
religious  feeling  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
"  Lord  !  Lord  !  "  It  is  not  enough  to  prophesy,  or  cast 
out  devils,  or  even  to  perform  many  wonderful  works  ; 
for  it  is  possible  to  do  all  this  and  yet  to  "work 
iniquity." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate 
this  truth  by  modern  instances.  A  score  of  such  per- 
versions of  religion  will  occur  to  most  of  you. 

Have  we  not  all  known  of  homes  overshadowed  with 
a  religion  of  fear  ?  homes  where  the  days  are  made 
irksome  by  a  thousand  unnatural  restraints  and  rules  ? 
Have  we  not  known  little  children  taught  that  they 
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must  pass  through  all  kinds  of  dark  experiences  before 
they  can  come  into  the  shelter  of  God's  protection  ;  and 
have  we  not  seen  them,  poor  little  souls,  creeping 
along  the  path  of  life,  shivering  with  the  dread  of  a 
hereafter  which  they  scarcely  dare  to  think  of  ?  Have  we 
not  seen  them  at  last  give  way  before  the  strain  and 
buy  their  safety  at  the  cost  of  inward  truth — persuading 
themselves  of  experiences  that  they  have  never  known 
and  of  repentances  which  they  do  not  need  ?  Or,  to 
take  another  illustration,  have  we  not  known  examples 
of  what  is  called  the  religious  press,  in  which  the  religion 
was  anything  but  "  pure  and  undefiled  "  ?  Take  the 
average  religious  newspaper.  Consider  the  spirit  which 
animates  it — the  bitter,  contemptuous,  sarcastic  spirit. 
Read  the  denominational  organs  of  the  various  so- 
called  Christian  sects  and  see  how  every  line  strikes 
chill  upon  a  loving  soul,  how  they  hide  the  light  and 
warmth  of  heaven  and  yellow  all  the  world  with  a 
thick  fog  of  sectarian  suspicion  ! 

Or,  again,  consider  what  are  called  the  "  religious  " 
bodies — the  sects  and  churches  and  associations  devoted 
to  religious  ends.  Are  they  always  kindly,  humble, 
helpful,  cheering  and  charitable  bodies  ?  Is  the  fact 
that  they  are  religious — that  they  are  concerned,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  problems  of  infinite  being — sufficient  in 
itself  to  assure  their  being  good  ?  Is  their  indwelling 
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spirit  of  necessity  an  angel  of  light  ?  Is  there  no  strife 
for  masteries,  no  jealousy,  no  envy,  no  fanatic  hatred 
of  the  theologically  erring,  within  the  borders  of  the 
churches  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  strife  and  railing 
and  fanaticism  are  intensified  tenfold  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  subject-matter  of  them  is  religion  ?  And  if 
all  this  be  true,  do  we  need  further  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  religious  feeling  often  allies  itself  with  dark 
and  bitter  thoughts,  with  cruel  and  worldly  deeds  ? 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  I  repeat,  to  have  "  religion," 
if  by  "  religion  "  you  merely  mean  that  sense  of  mystery 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  conditions  of  our  life. 
Pagans,  persecutors,  fanatics,  sectaries  of  every  kind 
are  possessed  of  such  religion.  If  the  cold-hearted 
professor  needs  to  be  reminded  that  his  religion,  to  be 
of  any  value,  must  be  warm  and  living,  so,  too,  does 
the  fiery  enthusiast  need  sometimes,  on  his  part,  to  be 
reminded  that  his  religion,  besides  being  warm  and 
living,  must  be  "  pure." 

But  now,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  converse  truth. 
Granted  that,  if  a  man  have  religion  without  goodness, 
that  man's  religion  is  vain,  does  it  follow  that  good- 
ness without  religion  is  enough  ?  By  no  means.  That 
perception  of  the  Infinite  which  we  sometimes  call 
"  religion  "  may  be  all  insufficient  unless  it  is  joined  to 
goodness  ;  but  equally  is  a  cold  goodness  all  insufficient 
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until  it  be  wedded  to  religion.  I  do  not  say,  you  will 
observe,  that  it  is  worthless  ;  I  say  that  it  is  insufficient. 
It  is  not  the  best  that  man  can  attain  to.  The  correctly- 
ordered  career  is  very  admirable  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not 
the  highest  possibility  of  life.  There  is  a  righteousness 
which  exceeds  the  righteousness  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
— a  righteousness  which  belongs  to  the  children  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  a  life  sublime  in  its  devotion,  a 
goodness  all  aglow  with  love,  a  glorified  morality,  a 
soul  fired  with  that  passion  of  humanity  which,  careless 
of  censure,  careless  of  praise,  careless  of  life  or  death 
or  fate,  casts  itself,  all  heedless,  on  the  overmastering 
current  of  an  uncalculating  piety. 

Learn  this,  O  man  of  the  world,  O  cultivated  and 
reputable  Christian  !  A  man  may  be  what  thou  art, 
doing  that  which  it  is  his  duty  to  do  ;  he  may  be  an 
intelligent,  lively,  agreeable  and  polished  man,  a 
good-natured  and  sociable  man  ;  he  may  be  a  successful 
man,  may  win  for  himself  a  competency  and  an  esteemed 
position  ;  and  the  end  of  it  may  yet  be  the  frightful 
conviction  that  his  life  has  been  one  hopeless  and 
irredeemable  mistake. 

For  he  who  lives  in  such  a  way  that  no  heart  is 
touched,  no  nature  bettered,  no  fire  of  devotion  kindled 
by  his  presence  in  the  world,  has  missed  his  mission. 
It  was  not  for  this  that  he  was  sent  here.  It  is  a  small 
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matter  that  he  goes  through  life  without  censure,  if  he 
also  goes  through  life  without  love.  A  man  who  never 
gives  himself  away,  never  forgets  himself,  never  spends 
himself,  never  loses  himself,  never  steps  beyond  the 
bounds  of  duty  into  the  illimitable  region  of  devotion, 
has  not  fulfilled  his  being. 

You  remember  who  it  was  that  said  :  "  This  ointment 
might  have  been  sold  for  much  and  given  to  the  poor  "  ? 
It  was  one  whose  actions  were  regulated  by  the  opinion 
of  an  outside  world  and  who  felt  no  response  to  the 
abandonment  of  adoring  love.  He  spoke  the  words 
which  two-thirds  of  the  respectable  and  moral  world 
would  in  like  circumstances  have  spoken.  They  were 
the  words  of  calculation  and  common  sense.  They 
were  the  words  of  a  sober  prudence  which  hated 
sentiment  and  hated  waste.  But  they  revealed  a  great 
lack  in  the  nature  that  prompted  them.  The  nature 
that  could  prompt  those  words  was  a  nature  with  no 
enthusiasm  and  no  power,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
costly  gift  of  an  unbounded  gratitude.  But  Jesus 
knew.  He  instantly  divined  the  spirit  of  the  gift ;  and 
well  he  understood  that  the  woman  who  could  so 
kindle  to  generous  devotion  was  not  the  one  to  live 
untouched  by  the  sorrows  of  the  poor.  Let  the  warm 
heart  have  way !  let  the  aching  love — the  ardent, 
painful  passion  of  the  lonely  soul — have  vent !  "  She 
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hath  done  what  she  could.  And  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
wheresoever  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  throughout 
the  whole  world,  that  also  which  this  woman  hath  done 
shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her."  Such  was 
the  mind  of  Jesus  on  this  matter.  He  could  praise 
good  deeds  ;  he  could  praise  the  useful  giving  to  the 
poor.  He  had  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  widow's 
mite  and  for  the  noble  restitution  of  Zacchaeus.  But 
that  which  he  most  praised  in  them  was  the  spirit  from 
which  they  sprang.  That  which  he  regarded  above 
all  was  the  condition  of  the  heart :  its  warmth,  its 
earnestness,  its  power  to  love.  And  the  useful  morality, 
the  calculating  economy,  of  Judas,  untouched  by  any 
glowing  piety  of  feeling,  found  little  favour  in  his  eyes. 
Religious  feeling,  then,  although  it  is  valueless  as  a 
criterion  of  action,  and  unavailing  as  a  justification  of 
that  which  is  evil  in  itself,  is  far  from  being  valueless 
or  unavailing  when  it  is  associated  with  good  deeds. 
It  cannot  make  bad  deeds  good  ;  but  to  good  deeds 
it  may  give  a  heightened  value  :  it  may  lend  them 
force  and  fervour,  and  may  raise  them  from  the 
merely  useful  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime.  And  this,  my  friends,  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  spiritual  problem  of  our  age  :  how  to  bring 
these  two  into  their  natural  alliance.  The  secularist 
says  that  he  has  no  need  of  religion,  that  religion 
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contains  nothing  of  any  value  that  cannot  be  found  in 
ethics.  And  the  religionist  says  that  he  cares  little 
enough  for  ethics,  that  he  does  not  want  your  moral 
discourses  and  that  if  a  man  has  religion  he  is  sure  to 
go  right.  So  goodness  boasts  herself  that  she  has  no 
need  of  religion  ;  and  religion  retorts  that  she  has  no 
need  of  goodness.  But  that^  at  least,  cannot  last  for 
ever.  Religion  and  goodness  shall  yet  go  hand  in 
hand  ;  and  from  their  union  shall  spring  that  "  pure 
religion  and  undefiled  "  which  alone  can  reconcile  the 
schism  in  the  camp. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  ask  how  these 
things  can  be.  How  can  we,  in  an  age  divided 
between  a  dry  morality  and  a  fanatical  religion,  bring 
our  good  deeds  and  our  religious  sense  into  this 
desired  alliance  ?  How  is  our  morality  to  be  touched 
with  this  emotion,  our  emotion  to  be  cleansed  by  this 
morality  ? 

To  which  we  answer :  In  many  ways  and  by  many 
means  ;  but  chiefly  by  having  regard  to  one  special 
sphere  of  religious  contemplation  in  which  the  fusion 
has  already  taken  place. 

I  spoke,  at  the  commencement  of  my  discourse,  of 
that  perception  of  the  Infinite  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  our  religious  experiences.  Now  there  is  another 
infinite,  besides  the  infinites  of  space  and  time  and 
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power  ;  and  upon  this  we  must  make  it  our  endeavour 
to  take  hold.  If  there  were  no  infinite  but  the  infinite 
of  space  and  time,  then  our  religion  might  culminate 
in  a  vague  wonder ;  if  there  were  no  infinite  but  an 
infinite  of  power,  it  might  culminate  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing terror.  But  there  is  another  infinite — the  infinite 
of  goodness — which  carries  us  away  from  the  physical 
and  introduces  us  to  the  spiritual.  This  "  infinite," 
which  is  more  correctly  called  the  "perfect,"  is  the 
most  fruitful  object  for  our  contemplation  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  contemplation  of  this  that  our  morality  kindles 
with  emotion. 

Learn  to  know  the  noble  lives  that  have  been  lived  ; 
learn  to  look  upon  the  noble  lives  still  living  ;  give 
yourself  the  chance  of  catching  the  divine  flame.  It 
is  not  of  the  wise  and  prudent  that  I  speak  ;  not  of 
those  who,  under  advantageous  influences,  have  main- 
tained the  level  of  family  tradition  or  of  official  virtue  ; 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  righteous  who  have  moved 
among  the  sinners  with  blameless  step,  content  to 
be  unstained  and  to  win  the  esteem  of  the  world  by  a 
life  of  respectability,  self-sufficient  and  self-content :  I 
speak  rather  of  those  who,  often  among  many  errors 
and  many  passionate  sins — sins  as  black,  perhaps,  as 
those  of  David  in  the  old  time,  of  Burns  or  Shelley  in 
the  new — have  yet,  like  them,  been  capable  of  great 
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and  chivalrous  deeds,  of  deep  and  self-effacing  love, 
whose  natures  suggest,  though  they  so  lamentably  fail 
of,  the  divine  and  perfect  goodness. 

Such  natures,  I  say,  suggest  the  perfect ;  for  the 
perfect  can  only  be  suggested.  By  the  coldly  good  it  is 
not  even  suggested  ;  by  them  the  region  of  which  I 
speak  is  not  approached.  For  the  infinite  of  goodness 
is  a  region  by  itself.  It  is  the  region  of  great  deeds. 
Only  when  self  is  wholly  forgotten  in  the  doing  of  such 
deeds  is  that  region  entered  ;  and  what  I  desire  to 
bring  home  to  you  is  that  one  such  deed,  though  it 
happened  in  a  bad  and  broken  life,  is  a  suggestion,  a 
revelation  of  a  kind  of  goodness  which  belongs  to  the 
eternities,  and  which  lies  clear  beyond  and  above  the 
temporal  calculations  of  our  decent  moralities. 

This,  then,  is  the  region  which  I  would  have  you 
often  enter,  at  least  in  thought  ;  these  are  the  lives  that 
I  would  have  you  study  ;  these  are  the  men  whom  I 
would  have  you  know  ;  for  it  is  from  these,  and  from 
these  alone,  that  you  will  catch  the  flame. 

A  religious  society  should  properly  be  a  society  in 
which  the  members  encourage  each  other  to  great, 
passionate  deeds  of  goodness.  At  certain  times  and  in 
certain  places  the  Christian  Church  has  been  this  ;  full 
of  splendid  poetry,  both  of  feeling  and  action.  At 
present  it  is  prose — downright,  deadly  prose.  It  is 
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ethical  without  being  religious.  It  has  scarcely  a  touch 
of  the  infinite  about  it.  The  great  deeds  are  nearly  all 
done  by  the  sinners.  I  could  tell  you  of  deeds  done 
by  anarchists,  revolutionists,  outcasts,  unbelievers, 
atheists — deeds  of  personal  self-sacrifice  and  burning 
love,  which  if  we  realised  them  would  put  our  little 
trivial  goodness  to  utter  shame  and  bring  us  to  our 
knees.  Why  should  we  have  to  look  in  such  quarters 
for  the  crucifixion  of  the  self  ?  Such  deeds  belong  of 
right  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  no  :  the  Church 
is  too  respectable  and  too  rich.  It  is  like  the  young 
ruler  who  came  to  Jesus  and  felt  that  he  wanted  some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what :  he  wanted  to  get  to  the 
other  side  of  the  cold,  crystal  wall  which  hemmed  him 
in  ;  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  world  of  greatness  and  of 
life  which  he  could  dimly  see,  beyond.  But,  when 
Jesus  showed  him  the  only  possible  way,  so  far  as 
he  (the  young  ruler)  was  concerned,  he  found  it  was 
beyond  his  strength. 

That  is  what  the  Church  is  like.  It  is  good  but  it  is 
not  religious.  It  is  respectable  but  it  is  weak.  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  we  shall  in  this  matter  get  much 
help  from  the  Church  as  it  now  is.  It  can  help  us  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  it  can  organise  our  practical 
efforts,  it  can  restrain  us  from  gross  and  sensual  sins, 
it  can  marshal  the  forces  of  decency  and  order.  And 
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all  this  is  very  good  and  very  necessary.  But  what  it 
does  not  now  do  (as  it  has  done  in  some  of  its  more 
vital  periods)  is  to  lift  us  into  the  ideal  region.  It 
does  not  make  us  realise  the  poetry,  the  romance,  the 
unspeakable  beauty  of  self-sacrificing  deeds. 

But  that  which  you  may  fail  to  find  in  the  useful 
moralities  of  the  Church  visible  you  may  yet  discover 
in  the  Church  spiritual.  There  is  a  Church  whose 
boundaries  are  not  circumscribed  by  creeds  or  rites — a 
Church  which  contains  many  a  man  who  passes  for  a 
worldling  ;  the  publicans  and  sinners  are  often  found 
within  its  invisible  walls  ;  and  there  you  may  find  the 
souls,  there  you  may  find  the  deeds,  there  you  may  find 
the  matchless  beauty  of  a  spiritual  order.  Learn  to 
know  those  men,  learn  to  love  those  deeds,  clear  the 
eye  and  the  heart  that  it  may  perceive  the  grandeur  of 
the  human  soul.  Have  a  place  in  your  reading,  in  your 
memories  and  affections,  for  fine  character  and  great 
actions.  And  above  all  make  some  effort  to  understand 
Jesus  of  Nazareth — chief  among  the  outcasts  of  his 
day  and  chief  among  the  religious  heroes  of  all  time. 
Let  us  regard  that  life  as  it  was  really  lived.  Let  us 
contemplate  him  who  took  his  motive,  not  from  the 
surrounding  world,  but  from  the  indwelling  Spirit ; 
who  did  good  deeds,  not  because  they  were  approved, 
but  because  he  so  greatly  loved.  Let  us  look  upon 
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a  life  that  flung  itself  all  trustingly  upon  the  world, 
that  poured  itself  forth  in  an  agony  of  love  for  that 
poor  neglected,  destitute  mob  which  thronged  about 
him.  Let  us  remember  how  he  cast  honour  behind 
him,  braved  the  respected  and  the  great,  withstood 
the  wicked  in  high  places  and  died  for  truth.  And 
then,  if  we  really  see  him  as  he  is,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
be  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  such  goodness, 
the  eternal  life  which  comes  from  the  dying  of  the 
self  ;  and  when  that  takes  hold  upon  a  man,  when  it 
governs  his  thought,  and  stirs  his  heart,  and  fashions 
his  life,  then  that  man  is  saved.  He  is  saved  because 
the  world  of  the  spirit  is  opened  to  him  and  he  sees 
this  universe  all  alive  with  love — a  love  which  broods 
upon  us,  watches  us,  dwells  around  us  and  within  us 
and  never  sleeps  ;  and  he  himself  is  penetrated  by  that 
love,  even  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
the  only  religion  which  is  for  ever  pure  and  undefiled. 

There  are  those  who  in  their  social  work  seek  to  do 
much  by  the  gospel  of  culture,  who  make  it  their 
endeavour  to  bring  refinement  and  a  love  of  beauty 
into  degraded  lives  ;  and  God  speed  them  in  their 
work  !  But  let  them  not  think  that  this  is  all  man 
needs.  Whatever  be  our  day-dreams  of  a  golden  age, 
when  knowledge  shall  be  freed  from  prejudice  and 
error,  and  beauty  be  perceived  by  every  eye  ;  whatever 
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be  our  day-dreams  and  our  hopes,  let  us  be  assured  of 
this  :  that  what  men  most  need  is  faith  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness.  Yes,  that  is  what  they 
need  ;  they  need  to  have  opened  to  them  the  world  of 
spirit,  and  to  realise  that  this  universe  is  all  alive  with 
love — a  love  which  broods  upon  them,  watches  them, 
dwells  around  them  and  within  them  and  never  sleeps. 
Morality  ?  temperance  ?  honest  and  decent  lives  ?  Oh 
yes,  let  us  teach  them  that ;  let  us  send  men  who  will 
help  them  to  that ;  but  let  us  teach  them,  above  all, 
with  the  teaching  of  a  compassionate  heart,  that 
character  which  never  faileth,  that  love  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law  ! 


VI.— MAN  THE   ABSOLVER 

"  And  Jesus  seeing  their  faith  saith  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven.  But  there  were  certain  of  the  scribes  sitting 
there,  and  reasoning  in  their  hearts,  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  ? 
he  blasphemeth :  who  can  forgive  sins  but  one,  even  God  ? " — 
MARK  ii.  5—7. 

THE  Scribes  were  startled  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder.  Who 
would  not  be  startled  ?  For  how  can  a  man  forgive 
sin  ?  How  can  a  man  say  :  "  You  have  broken  through 
the  universal  order,  but  /  forgive  you  "  ?  How  can  a 
human  atom  in  this  infinite  universe  take  upon  itself  to 
pronounce  sentence  in  the  name  of  that  unfathomed 
life  ?  Consider  what  it  means.  Here,  in  a  side-eddy 
of  the  sea  of  life,  is  one  tiny  pulse — a  speck  of  con- 
sciousness only  half  aware  of  its  own  being.  It  knows 
almost  nothing  of  the  nature  of  that  life  of  which  it 
forms  so  infinitesimal  a  part.  At  the  most  it  has 
spelled  out  one  or  two  of  its  endless  secrets.  Into  that 
solemn  ocean  of  ordered  being  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  disorder.  Defiance  has  been  uttered 

against  its  discipline  ;  self-will  has  set  itself  against  its 
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laws  ;  folly  has  risen  up  and  scorned  it.  And  this 
insignificant  speck  of  consciousness  takes  upon  itself 
to  say  to  the  rebel :  Thy  defiance  is  forgotten  ;  thy 
rebellion  is  as  if  it  were  not ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  ! 

Were  not  the  Scribes  right  ?  "  Why  doth  this  man 
thus  speak  ?  he  blasphemeth  :  who  can  forgive  sins  but 
one,  even  God  ?  " 

As  to  the  forgiveness  of  personal  injuries,  that,  of 
course,  is  another  matter.  Jesus  had  taught  that  we 
ought  to  forgive  our  enemies  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Scribes  had  ever  objected  to  that  What  they 
objected  to  was  his  forgiving  sin.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  forgiving  personal  injuries 
and  forgiving  sin.  The  sin  of  which  the  Scribes  accused 
this  sufferer — aye,  and  of  which  the  multitudes  who 
looked  on,  and  the  very  friends  who  bore  his  couch, 
accused  him — was  some  deadly,  hidden  sin  against 
God.  No  one,  they  held,  could  be  afflicted  as  this 
palsied  man  was,  unless  he  had  grievously  sinned 
against  heaven.  A  wrong,  in  so  far  as  it  is  committed 
against  ourselves,  may  be  forgiven  by  ourselves  ;  but, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  committed  against  the  eternal  laws, 
it  can  only  be  forgiven  by  God.  That  was  a  doctrine 
taught,  not  only  by  the  Scribes,  but  by  Jesus  himself  ; 
and  yet  he  says :  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  "  ! 

Now,  there   are   three   proposed   solutions   of   this 
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problem.  There  is  the  theological  solution,  the  ecclesi- 
astical solution  and  the  human  solution. 

The  theological  view  is  this.  It  is  quite  true  that 
God  only  can  forgive  sins  ;  but  Jesus  was  God,  and 
therefore  Jesus  could  forgive  sins.  This  view,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  has  its  truth,  and  it  errs  principally 
by  its  dry  technical  way  of  stating  that  truth.  The 
truth  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  evangelical  text-books 
comes  under  no  known  law  and  can  be  explained  by  no 
known  analogy.  It  is  a  sort  of  cypher  writing  with 
the  key  lost ;  it  carries  no  meaning  to  the  mind  and  no 
feeling  to  the  heart.  It  is  not  sufficiently  organic.  It 
is  bald  and  hard  and  scholastic,  and  attempts  to  state 
truths  which  lie  near  to  the  warm  sources  of  life  by 
means  of  formulae  as  lifeless  as  the  #,  y,  z  of  algebra. 
Its  poetry  has  gone,  and  with  its  poetry  have  gone  its 
significance,  its  vital  power,  its  saving  truth. 

The  second  solution  is  the  ecclesiastical  solution — 
that  the  office  of  absolver  was  delegated  by  God.  In 
apostolic  times  it  was  the  Christ  who  received  power 
from  God  to  forgive  sins  ;  in  later  times  it  was  the 
Christian  priest.  According  to  this  view,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  rested  ultimately  with  God  himself ;  but  the 
divinely-appointed  representative  of  God — the  Christ 
or  the  Christian  priest,  as  the  case  might  be — exercised 
on  God's  behalf  the  function  of  forgiveness. 
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In  this  solution  also  I  think  we  may  say  that  there 
is  a  certain  partial  truth.  But,  again,  it  has  lost  its 
poetry,  and  therefore  its  life.  It  is  the  official  view,  the 
legal  view.  A  kind  of  power  of  attorney  has  been 
executed.  There  is,  in  this  churchly  interpretation  of 
the  truth,  no  emotional  play,  no  moral  depth,  no 
welling  up  of  the  eternal  springs.  We  cannot  bring  it 
into  touch  with  human  experience. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  views  we  have  the  third 
view,  the  human  view,  which  I  cannot  but  think  is 
that  which  Jesus  had  in  mind.  "  You  cannot  forgive 
sins,"  said  the  Scribes,  "  for  you  are  but  a  man."  "  I 
can  forgive  sins,"  answered  Jesus,  "just  because  I  am  a 
man."  "  You  have  no  authority,"  urge  the  Scribes. 
"  My  authority  rests  in  my  humanity,"  answers  Christ ; 
"  for  the  Son  of  man — man  as  a  spiritual  being,  man 
as  possessed  by  the  Divine  life — hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins." 

This  is  what  I  call  the  human  or  natural  view,  and 
this  view  is  vital.  It  touches  us  in  our  most  living 
part.  It  is  proved  by  experience.  We  recognise  in  it  a 
process  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  profound  and  far-reaching 
view,  carrying  with  it  an  exalted  estimate  of  human 
nature  and  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  nature  of  sin 
and  the  nature  of  forgiveness.  Human  nature  purified 
and  inspired  can  forgive  sin.  Human  nature  tran- 
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scendent  and  spiritual  touches  God.  When  the 
soul  speaks,  it  is  God  that  speaks  ;  and  when  the  soul 
forgives,  it  is  God  that  forgives.  Such  was  the  view 
which  Jesus  took  of  this  question  of  forgiveness. 

This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  which  we 
are  to  consider  a  little  more  closely  this  morning.  It 
embraces  the  whole  theory  of  pardon,  both  human 
and  divine  ;  and  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  them  both.  We  must 
speak  of  divine  pardon  and  of  human  pardon,  and  of 
the  connection  between  the  two  ;  how  our  notion  of 
human  pardon  affects  our  understanding  of  the  divine, 
and  how  our  experience  of  the  divine  pardon  should 
raise  our  conception  of  the  human.  In  this  way  we 
may  perhaps  get  a  clear  view  of  what  it  was  that  Jesus 
claimed  when  he  said  that  he  had  power  to  forgive  sin. 

Now,  there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  God  never  forgives.  If  we  confuse 
between  "  forgiveness  "  and  the  "  annulling  of  conse- 
quences "  ;  if  we  suppose  the  remission  of  sin  to  be 
the  same  as  the  remission  of  penalties,  we  may 
emphatically  declare  that  in  that  sense  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  Stick  to  that  old  pagan  notion  that  by 
sacrifices  of  some  sort  God  can  be  bought  off,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  deny  the  whole  doctrine 
outright.  That  God  forgives  is  most  certainly  true  ; 
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but  that  he  will  excuse  us  from  our  punishment  is  most 
certainly  false.  No  instance  of  such  a  thing  has  ever 
been  known.  We  never  meet  with  it  in  our  daily  life. 
God  does  not  let  us  off  from  the  results  of  our  wicked- 
ness or  folly.  "  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked. 
What  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Look  at  the  truth  upon  its  physical  side.  Did  you 
ever,  in  the  physical  sphere,  find  causes  that  were  not 
followed  by  effects  ?  Did  you  ever  find  the  violation 
of  physical  law  go  unpunished  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
a  wild  youth  that  did  not  lead  to  a  crippled  age  ? 
Aye ;  and,  however  much  the  wildness  of  youth 
may  be  repented,  the  aged  sinner  continues  crippled. 
Repentance  may  do  him  spiritual  good,  but  it  will  not 
do  him  any  physical  good.  Effects  will  follow  causes, 
however  much  we  may  pray  for  pardon.  If  the 
physical  effects  cease,  it  is  because  the  physical  causes 
cease,  not  because  we  are  sorry  we  transgressed.  The 
amending  or  annulling  of  the  physical  ruin  which  a 
man  has  brought  upon  himself  is  not  the  meaning  of 
divine  forgiveness. 

And  in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  same  holds  good.  In 
the  unseen  world  of  the  human  spirit,  retribution 
follows  the  breach  of  law  as  surely  as  ever  it  does  in 
the  visible  world.  God  does  forgive,  and  he  does 
redeem  ;  but  his  forgiveness  and  redemption  do  not 
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consist  in  the  withholding  of  due  penalty  for  committed 
sin.  The  sin  against  conscience  brings  the  reproach 
of  conscience  ;  and,  if  it  continues,  it  brings  what  is 
worse — the  deadening  of  conscience.  And  that  sequence 
is  as  certain  as  any  other  sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 
God  never  breaks  his  laws.  He  never  makes  exceptions. 
He  never  separates  effects  from  causes  or  causes  from 
effects.  He  keeps  the  physical  sphere  intact ;  he  keeps 
the  spiritual  sphere  intact.  Every  sin  will  have  the 
full  effect  of  its  own  past.  In  the  moral  as  surely  as 
in  the  material  world  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  price. 
The  penalty  will  follow,  be  it  physical,  be  it  spiritual, 
inevitably,  irresistibly,  inexorably.  Physical  disorders 
will  bring  their  full  measure  of  suffering  without 
abatement ;  spiritual  disorders  will  bring  their  full 
spiritual  punishment  worked  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
"  Sin,  when  it  hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  death  "  ; 
and  God  has  never  yet  been  known  to  stay  the  process. 
In  that  sense  he  never  forgives. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  it  true  that  God  does  forgive  ? 
It  is  true  in  the  profoundest  sense.  Solemn  and 
inexorable  as  is  the  law  of  retribution,  the  law  of 
forgiveness  is  no  less  certain.  All  history  testifies  to 
it.  The  literature  of  every  nation  has  recorded  it. 
The  daily  experience  of  every  devout  and  repentant 
heart  discovers  it.  It  is  a  great  human  consciousness, 
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a  truth  which  we  know,  because  we  see  it  in  its  effects 
and  feel  it  in  its  working.  Everywhere  around  us  and 
within  us  there  is  going  forward  this  great  process, 
this  power  and  influence,  this  operation  and  movement, 
transmitting,  vitalising,  re-creating,  redeeming,  healing, 
blessing,  making  all  things  new. 

We  shall  understand  the  matter  best,  perhaps,  by 
reflecting  upon  the  human  analogy.  In  human  forgive- 
ness there  is  both  a  noble  and  a  base  sort.  The  base 
sort  is  that  which  lets  off  the  culprit,  not  because  the 
sentence  is  unjust  or  the  victim  irresponsible,  but 
because  the  judge  is  weak.  But  there  is  also  a  high 
and  noble  sort.  The  highest  human  forgiveness  is 
that  which  recognises  a  change  of  moral  attitude  and 
freely  offers  the  old  affection.  A  man  is  in  the  deepest 
sense  forgiven  when  the  stubborn  pride  has  given  place 
to  love. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  father  who  might  know  better 
than  most  fathers  how  to  forgive  his  children  their 
faults,  and  yet  might  make  it  a  rule  never  to  excuse 
them  from  the  punishment.  For  exemption  from 
punishment  is  not  the  essence  of  forgiveness.  The 
essence  of  forgiveness  is  the  re-establishment  of  moral 
harmony.  And  I  can  imagine  a  father  who  gravely 
and  sorrowfully  and  without  anger  administered  un- 
waveringly the  full  punishment  in  every  case  of  wrong- 
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doing,  and  yet  never  failed  to  meet,  with  an  immediate 
response  of  tenderness,  the  first  motion  of  repentance. 

That  seems  to  me  the  highest  type  of  human  forgive- 
ness. When  the  father,  inexorable  in  penalty,  yet  wins 
back  by  tender  sympathy  the  child's  affection  ;  when 
he  knows  how,  in  spite  of  punishment,  to  melt  the 
hard,  obstinate  feeling  from  the  child's  heart,  then  you 
have  the  true  forgiveness.  It  is  the  renewal  of  the  old 
affectionate  relations.  It  is  the  healing  of  the  breach. 
In  such  a  case  the  parent  knows  that,  just  because  he 
has  not  remitted  the  penalty,  he  may  safely  indulge  the 
free  expression  of  tenderness.  And  the  child  knows 
that,  although  the  price  of  past  sin  must  be  paid,  sorrow 
for  that  sin  has  removed  every  cloud.  The  child  in 
such  a  case  is  truly  forgiven  ;  he  is  forgiven  with  a 
spiritual  forgiveness.  Love  upon  the  one  side  and 
repentance  on  the  other  have  brought  parent  and  child 
into  spiritual  harmony.  And  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  such  a  reunion  of  hearts  may  take  place  even  while 
the  penalty  is  in  the  very  act  of  being  paid. 

Now,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  nature  of 
divine  forgiveness.  When  I  ask  whether  God  can 
forgive,  I  do  not  mean  will  he  turn  aside  the  penalties 
of  sin  ?  What  I  want  to  know  is  something  very 
different :  I  want  to  know  whether  communion  with 
the  Eternal  mind  and  a  sense  of  the  Father's  love  can  be 
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re-established  when  it  has  once  been  broken  through. 
I  want  to  know  whether  God  loves  me  even  though  he 
should  chastise  me,  and  whether  he  will  open  up  to  me 
a  path  to  a  purer  life.  Have  I  shut  myself  out  from 
all  hope  of  goodness  by  my  evil  doing  ?  must  I  bear 
the  stain  to  all  eternity  ?  must  I  be  a  creature  of  a 
lower  grade  because  I  have  sinned  against  the  light  ? 
or  is  there  any  way  back  to  holiness  ?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know. 

It  is  not  for  remission  of  penalty  that  we  shall  cry 
if  we  are  wise  :  rather  shall  we  welcome  all  needful 
penalties  for  the  discipline  and  correction  of  our  hearts. 
Let  us  pass  through  the  fires  that  we  may  be  purified. 
Let  us  tread  the  rough  road  that  we  may  find  our 
home.  Let  us  suffer  nature's  purgatory  for  our 
eternal  cleansing.  Only  give  us  faith  to  know  that  the 
free  play  of  love  shall  be  restored  ;  make  us  sure  that 
God  loves  us  and  that  we  may  love  God.  Give  us 
back  that  communion  of  hearts,  that  mutual  tenderness, 
that  benediction  on  the  one  hand  and  that  "  trust " 
upon  the  other,  without  which  life  itself  is  death. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  only  forgiveness  for  which 
we  ought  to  pray.  Is  that  forgiveness  possible  ?  Is 
that  re-establishment  of  divine  communion  possible  ? 
It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  a  daily  fact.  We  see 
it  all  around  us.  Everywhere  we  see  the  process  of 
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reconciliation  going  on.  Everywhere  we  see  the 
hardening  of  the  heart  arrested,  pride  broken  down, 
love  springing  up,  the  sunshine  and  sweet  air  of  heaven 
pouring  into  the  sinner's  life. 

Cease  from  sin,  and  immediately  the  regenerating 
forces  begin  to  play  upon  the  soul,  helping  it  to  recover 
its  lost  estate.  By  a  thousand  means  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  are  renewed  :  by  the  beauty  and  boun- 
teousness  of  nature,  by  the  sweet  memories  of  childhood, 
by  the  tenderness  and  truth  and  love  which  cluster 
round  the  home.  Old  memories  come  welling  up  in 
the  silent  hour.  Lost  faces,  forgotten  words,  come  to 
life  again  at  some  chance  suggestion  of  circumstance 
or  place.  The  heart  is  softened,  the  affections  are 
renewed.  Sorrow  touches  us  and  makes  us  new  beings  ; 
joy  uplifts  us  and  drives  away  our  dark  humours  ; 
hope  enters  by  some  crevice  in  our  hard  lot ;  faith 
arouses  from  her  slumbers.  We  come  into  touch 
with  some  fresh  life  ;  we  learn  to  admire  some  newly- 
discovered  character.  Some  picture,  some  play,  some 
book,  some  man,  some  history,  takes  a  hold  upon  us 
and  re-baptizes  us  in  the  clean  waters  of  a  holy  spirit. 
And  such  spiritual  renewal  is  the  only  and  the  sufficient 
evidence  of  divine  forgiveness. 

And  now  pause.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  has 
taken  place  when  a  man  is  thus  renewed  in  his  inner 
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being.  A  very  notable  thing  has  taken  place  :  a  new 
moral  force  has  entered  his  life.  If  we  did  not  take 
account  of  this  fact,  our  doctrine  of  retribution  and 
forgiveness  would  be  incomplete  and  shallow.  The 
world  is  not  a  mere  chain  of  causes  and  effects  ;  it  is  a 
network  :  there  are  other  lines  coming  into  the  system 
on  all  sides  at  every  point.  And  it  is  the  same  with  a 
human  life.  It  is  not  a  mere  single  line  of  causes  and 
effects  ;  it  is  a  system,  a  complicated  and  widely  spread- 
ing system.  And  so  it  is  possible  for  a  new  spiritual 
force  to  enter  the  system  and  to  modify  the  play  of  the 
old  forces.  We  may  follow  up  the  physical  analogy 
with  which  we  opened  our  statement  of  retribution. 
Suppose  a  man,  whether  through  ignorance  or  wilful- 
ness,  falls  into  unhealthy  habits  and  does  his  body 
some  physical  harm.  That  harm  may  be  of  such  a 
kind  and  degree  as  to  be  irrevocable  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  physical  forgiveness  for  him.  If  he 
physically  repents — that  is  to  say,  if  he  stops  his  un- 
healthy way  of  life — then  the  world  is  full  of  healthy 
things  :  fresh  air,  clean  water,  silence  and  sleep,  which 
may  virtually  make  a  new  man  of  him  ;  they  are  new 
powers  which  enter  the  system  of  his  life.  And  it 
is  just  the  same  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  It  is  just 
possible  (and  that  is  a  very  terrible  thought)  that  the 
moral  harm  the  man  has  done  to  himself  has  been  so 
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long-continued  that  he  is  almost  beyond  amendment. 
The  conscience  has  become  deadened  and  hardened. 
Perhaps  only  a  convulsion — something  that  may  come 
to  him  beyond  death — can  save  him.  But  often,  gener- 
ally, the  nature  is  open  to  the  play  of  a  new  moral 
influence.  It  enters  his  life  and  modifies  the  direction 
of  the  forces  there.  The  effects  of  the  bad  old  life  will 
long  be  a  hindrance  and  a  misery  ;  but  even  over  these 
he  may  so  triumph  at  length  as  to  be  a  new  creation. 
And  thus  the  law  of  retribution  is  always  open  to  this 
light.  It  is  true  that  causes  will  always  produce  their 
effects.  But  repent — that  is,  stop  the  causes — then  there 
will  at  any  rate  be  no  added  effects  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
you  give  occasion  to  the  redeeming  powers  of  the  world 
to  play  their  part.  They  may  enter  as  new  causes 
and  so  transform  the  whole  system  that  the  man  may 
become  a  new  creation.  There  is  forgiveness  with 
God,  that  he  may  be  feared. 

Life  in  its  chief  intent  is  an  inward  transformation. 
And  accordingly  we  find  that  life  is  full  of  instances  of 
divine  forgiveness.  Wicked  ways  are  abandoned,  evil 
hearts  are  renewed,  proud  spirits  are  broken,  the  winter 
of  despair  is  vanquished.  Again  and  again  in  our 
own  experience,  when  our  footsteps  had  well  nigh 
slipped  and  the  powers  of  darkness  were  upon  us,  we 
have  found  ourselves  brought  back  by  this  kind 
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discipline  and  set  once  more  in  the  ranks  of  light, 
fighting  with  man  against  evil  instead  of  with  evil 
against  man.  And  in  such  experiences  we  have, 
not  merely  the  pledge,  but  the  very  fact  of  divine 
forgiveness. 

II.  And  now  let  us  turn  again  to  our  text.  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you  what  life  seems  to  teach  us  about 
divine  forgiveness.  What,  then,  did  Jesus  mean  when 
he  took  upon  him  to  say  :  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  "  ? 

If  you  read  the  full  narrative,  you  will  find  that  the 
absolution  is  given  in  a  twofold  form.  First,  Jesus 
sees  these  men  making  their  determined  effort  to  get 
healing  for  their  friend,  and  recognises  something  which 
he  calls  "  faith  "  ;  and  thereupon  he  quietly  announces 
the  fact  of  the  man's  forgiveness  :  "  Son,  thy  sins  are 
forgiven."  He  does  not  himself  absolve,  but  he  assures 
the  man  that  God  absolves.  Then  come  these  carping 
critics,  these  Scribes,  accusing  him  of  blasphemy,  saying 
that  he  has  no  right  and  no  authority  to  declare  such 
absolution.  Whereupon,  with  that  magnificent  audacity 
which  belongs  to  genius,  he  turns  upon  them  and  takes 
them  at  their  word.  "  What ! "  he  cries,  "  you  will 
not  let  me  even  tell  a  sinner  that  God  forgives  him  ? 
You  accuse  me  of  usurping  God's  place  and  forgiving 
this  man  on  my  own  behalf  ?  Well ;  I  accept  the 
accusation ;  I  admit  the  crime.  I  will  take  God's 
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place  ;  and  I  do^  in  my  own  name  as  a  son  of  man  and 
the  possessor  of  a  human  conscience  and  a  human 
heart,  forgive  this  man  \  For  the  Son  of  man  hath  power 
upon  earth  to  forgive  sins." 

I  tell  you  I  think  that  is  grand.  It  is  a  magnificent 
flash  of  insight,  a  sublime  and  a  most  holy  blasphemy  ! 

For  consider  what  he  meant  by  it.  Look  into  your 
own  experience  and  interpret  it  by  that.  There  is  a 
certain  experience  which  few  of  us  have  not  known  at 
one  time  or  another  in  our  lives  :  an  impersonal  for- 
giveness ;  a  forgiveness  based  upon  sympathy  and 
conscience  ;  an  absolution  which  we  pronounce  with 
confidence,  and  which  issues  from  some  very  deeply- 
seated  region  of  our  nature.  Often  have  we  forgiven 
the  penitent  in  the  name  of  that  common  humanity 
which  we  share  with  him — forgiven  him  because  we 
understood  him.  Every  sympathetic  and  candid  heart 
has  at  times  silently  pronounced  such  absolution.  Our 
own  experience  enables  us  to  weigh  the  circumstances 
of  a  life  and  the  strength  of  a  temptation,  and  thereupon 
a  healthy  conscience  will  often  pass  an  emphatic  verdict. 
"  Whatever  man  may  say,"  declares  the  voice  within  us, 
"  that  sinner  will  find  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God." 
There  is  something  within  us  which  seems  to  rise  at 
times  above  the  normal  level ;  it  transcends  the  average 
life  and  the  average  morals  ;  it  goes  outside  the  circle 
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of  the  individual  soul ;  it  reveals  itself  as  a  larger  being, 
a  greater  self,  which  extends  beyond  the  area  of  the 
individual  self,  and  it  is  this  that  speaks. 

Every  man  is  to  some  degree  a  combination  of  two 
beings — a  small,  conventional,  regulated  being,  judging 
things  by  the  code  which  his  particular  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance has  established  ;  and  a  larger,  emotional  and  tran- 
scendent being,  which  recognises  a  kinship  with  souls 
widely  removed  from  that  narrow  circle  of  acquaintance. 

That  greater  Being  judges  conduct  with  a  wider 
sympathy,  with  purer  motives,  with  juster  standards. 
Its  existence  within  us  is  the  profoundest  fact  in  human 
life.  It  testifies  to  the  human  possession  of  the  uni- 
versal soul.  It  rests  upon  our  kinship  with  an  unseen 
world.  It  is  the  Universe  within  us,  God  speaking 
through  us,  the  light  of  the  One  Unbroken  Spirit 
shining  in  the  human  fragment. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  Son  of  Man — man  in  the 
larger  sense — has  power  to  forgive  sins.  It  is  not  the 
narrow  self,  it  is  the  universal  self,  that  forgives  ;  not 
the  temporary  and  local  man,  but  the  spiritual  man. 
When  you  forgive  in  this  higher  sense,  it  is  not  your 
prejudices  that  speak,  but  your  purest  sympathies. 
The  prejudices  of  your  class  will  often  excuse,  and  excuse 
wrongly  ;  but  to  forgive  impersonally,  impartially,  justly, 
it  is  the  conscience  that  must  speak — the  conscience 
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purified,  uplifted,  enlightened,  which  is  the  voice  of 
God  in  man. 

This,  then,  seems  to  me  the  truth  which  flashed  forth 
from  the  soul  of  Jesus  in  that  indignant  protest  against 
the  petrified  piety  of  the  Scribes.  This  is  the  warm 
human  truth  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  his  saying. 
The  phrase  "  Son  of  man "  may,  indeed,  have  borne 
a  certain  Messianic  sense.  His  disciples  may  have 
understood  this  high  function  of  absolution  to  belong 
to  Jesus  by  virtue  of  his  messiahship.  But  upon  the 
lips  of  Jesus  that  phrase  always  had  something  more 
than  a  theological  meaning.  If  it  meant  messiahship 
it  always  meant,  with  him,  messiahship  in  the  peculiarly 
human  sense — Messiah  as  the  representative  man. 
And  thus  the  truth  remains  unimpaired.  It  was  as 
Man  that  he  forgave  sins. 

And  now,  before  I  close,  I  am  bound  in  all  honesty 
to  admit  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  story,  and  do  my 
best  to  meet  it.  In  accepting  the  challenge  of  the 
Scribes,  Jesus  seems  also  to  accept  their  view  of  the 
evidence  for  forgiveness.  He  seems  to  suppose  that 
the  healing  of  the  man  was  evidence  that  God  had 
forgiven  the  man.  The  story  reads  as  though  Jesus 
thought  it  a  harder  task  to  cure  a  paralytic  than  to 
forgive  a  sinner  ;  and  as  though  he  were  arguing  that 
because  he  could  cure  the  man,  therefore  much  more 
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could  he  absolve  him.  "  God  has  given  me  power  to 
heal  the  body  ;  much  more,  therefore,  has  he  given  me 
power  to  heal  the  soul."  Such  seems  to  be  the  argu- 
ment of  Christ  ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  such  an 
argument  is  not  sound. 

Well,  there  are  two  possibilities  in  the  case.  We 
have  to  remember  that  these  gospel  stories  come  down 
to  us  by  tradition,  and  that  the  tradition  is  one  which 
was  handed  on  by  the  lips  of  ignorant  peasants,  so 
that  we  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  the  precise 
truth  about  any  incident.  This  may  be  the  case  here. 
The  incident  may  have  been  distorted  in  accordance 
with  the  preconceptions  of  the  Galilean  country-folk. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incident  may  be  true, 
and  we  may  have  here  only  an  instance  of  those  human 
limitations  through  which  the  divine  spirit  in  Jesus 
worked.  This  may  be  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  Nazarene  prophet  shines  through  a 
mist  of  local  or  temporary  belief.  Jesus  was  a  world- 
force,  a  sublime  Son  of  heaven,  but  he  was  also  a 
Galilean  villager. 

Either  of  these  possibilities  may  explain  the  curious 
incongruity  of  such  an  one  as  Jesus  adducing  bodily 
healing  as  evidence  for  spiritual  pardon. 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  put  this  by  as  a  mere 
accident  of  time  and  place.  What  the  rustic  adherents 
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of  Jesus  never  could  invent  was  such  a  saying  as  this  : 
"  The  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins." 
They  could  not  invent  such  an  utterance  as  that,  just 
because  it  was  foreign  to  all  their  preconceived  notions. 
There  you  have  the  mark  of  an  individuality  ;  and 
there  you  have  the  splendid  saying  of  a  poet. 

Let  us,  then,  set  aside  the  Galilean  superstition,  and 
fix  our  attention  on  the  universal  truth.  There  is  the 
vital  matter  ;  there  is  the  saving  doctrine  ;  there  is  the 
truth  that  we  are  called  to  live  by  :  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  Purified  humanity, 
inspired  humanity,  humanity  in  touch  with  God,  has 
the  power  to  forgive  sins.  And  that  power  is  the  pledge 
to  us  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God. 

Even  we,  all  imperfect  as  we  are,  find  in  ourselves 
some  dim  reflection  of  that  divine  experience.  We, 
too,  are  sons  of  men,  and  know  what  it  is  at  times,  by 
virtue  of  our  humanity,  to  silently  pronounce  absolution 
on  another.  In  ourselves  we  sometimes  find  that  same 
emphatic  protest  against  unrelenting  human  law.  Such 
are  we  even  now,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be.  We  live,  perhaps,  at  too  low  a  level  as  yet 
to  speak  the  words  of  absolution  with  assurance. 

That  which  we  whisper  to  ourselves  we  hardly  dare 
to  pronounce  aloud.  The  true  self — the  eternal  self — 
from  which  such  forgiveness  comes,  is  hidden  too  far 
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away,  too  little  realised,  too  little  known.  But  there 
is  more  in  man  than  man  himself  yet  dreams  of.  "  We 
feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know."  And  in  some 
far-off  glory  of  the  future,  man  may  yet  dare  to  take 
up  the  divine  prerogative  which  he  has  forfeited,  and 
may  speak,  with  conviction  and  with  power,  those 
healing  words  for  lack  of  which  many  a  human  soul  is 
now  driven  to  despair. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  think,  even  now,  more  worthily 
of  our  humanity.  Nay,  rather,  let  us  have  nobler 
thoughts  of  God  ;  and  instead  of  denying  to  his  Spirit 
all  power  to  work  in  present  days,  let  us  freely  confess 
that  every  pure  impulse  of  our  hearts,  every  good 
thought  of  our  minds,  and  every  holy  motion  of  our 
human  wills,  is  the  breath,  the  voice,  the  power  of  his 
indwelling  life ;  and  brightest  of  all  the  thoughts, 
purest  of  all  the  feelings,  let  us  ascribe  to  him  the 
glory  of  our  human  pity,  thanking  and  praising  God 
"  who  hath  given  such  power  to  man,"  and  hath  made 
it  possible  for  the  Son  of  man  to  "  forgive  sins  also." 
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SOME   MODERN   MALADIES 
I. — RIVALRY  AND  ROUTINE 

As  an  ethical  society  we  are  not  immediately  concerned 
with  economics.  In  ethics  we  deal  primarily  with 
character,  the .  inward  life  ;  in  economics  with  con- 
dition^ the  outward  life.  And  yet  you  cannot  satis- 
factorily deal  with  character  without  taking  condition 
into  account,  nor  with  condition  without  taking 
character  into  account.  The  two  are  very  closely 
related  ;  so  that  an  ethical  society,  after  all,  is  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  concerned  with  economics,  or  the  external 
arrangements  of  life. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  only  fundamental  and 
lasting  reform  is  the  reform  of  the  heart ;  and  yet 
it  is  also  true  that  the  reform  of  the  heart  may  be 
helped  or  hindered  by  the  external  conditions  of  the 
life.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  best  riches  are 
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the  riches  of  character ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
some  physical  conditions  make  it  very  hard  to  win 
them. 

In  short,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
promoting  a  spiritual  reform  and  altering  those  con- 
ditions of  personal  or  social  life  which  are  obstacles  to 
that  reform. 

Now,  in  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  lecture  it  is  with 
character  that  I  am  concerned,  but  with  character  as 
affected  by  some  of  the  external  conditions  under  which 
we  live.  There  are  certain  circumstances  which  now-a- 
days  are  affecting  character  injuriously,  and  it  is  our 
business  to  study  them  and  ask  how  they  may  be 
altered.  Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  could  draw  up  a  long 
list  of  such  circumstances,  and  we  might  find  it  difficult 
to  choose  among  them  all  and  say  that  these  were  more 
harmful  than  those.  But  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that 
many  of  the  dangers  to  character  run  up  into  two  great 
fundamental  dangers.  There  are  two  mighty  forces 
which  operate  to  produce  many  of  our  modern  evils. 
They  are  ro0/-forces.  They  go  very  deep  into  our 
nature,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  end  that  they  are 
closely  related.  So  I  shall  begin  with  these,  and  ask 
you  to  consider  them,  and  to  remember  them,  and  to 
be  always  seeking,  as  good  men  and  good  citizens,  for 
some  remedy  or  alleviation — something  which,  if  it 
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cannot  abolish  them,  may  lessen  and  weaken  them  as 
obstacles  to  the  spiritual  life. 

These  two  forces  which  are  so  characteristic  of  our 
time  are  rivalry  and  routine.  Of  course  they  are  not 
new  forces  ;  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  But 
the  exaggeration  of  them  is  new  ;  the  extreme  to  which 
they  are  carried  is  new  ;  their  power  in  controlling  and 
penetrating  all  our  life  is  new  ;  their  influence  over 
our  spiritual  part,  the  way  in  which  they  weave  them- 
selves into  the  very  fabric  of  our  souls — all  this  is  new. 
They  have  always  existed,  but  they  have  never  before 
existed  with  their  present  intensity. 

I.  To  take  the  first  of  them  —  Competition  or 
Rivalry.  In  the  old  days  there  was  the  rivalry  of  cold 
steel ;  there  was  the  competition  of  sinew  and  muscle 
and  brute  force  ;  and  it  must  have  been  very  terrible 
to  live  in  a  time  where  that  kind  of  strife  was  the 
normal  state  in  which  men  existed.  But  I  doubt 
whether  even  that  was  so  fierce  and  so  degrading  as 
the  fight  which  is  now  fought  in  the  market  and  the 
exchange.  War  is  now  an  anachronism.  It  lingers 
among  us,  but  we  know  that  it  is  wrong,  and  we  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  too  stupid  to  live  for  ever. 
But  we  are  far  from  being  convinced,  I  fear,  that  this 
modern  warfare,  this  competition  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  sort,  is  injurious  or  wrong. 
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And  yet,  see  what  it  does  for  us  !  See  how  it 
exhausts  us  !  See  how  it  bleeds  away  our  strength  ; 
how  it  drains  off  our  physical  and  mental  energy  ;  how 
the  very  process  of  acquisition  withers  up  the  power  to 
use  what  is  acquired  !  And  see,  also,  how  it  contracts 
us  ;  how  it  narrows  the  man's  area  ;  how  it  starves  him 
into  a  mere  personal  point  ;  how  it  whittles  him  down 
to  a  poverty-stricken  thing  which  is  scarcely  worth  the 
name  of  "  soul." 

Of  course  I  know  that  the  commercial  is  not  the 
only  world  in  which  rivalry  reigns.  I  know  that  it 
reigns  in  the  educational  world,  the  social  world,  the  art 
world,  the  literary  world,  the  political  world,  and  even 
(O  tell  it  not  in  Gath  !)  in  the  religious  world  ! 

But  it  is  not  to  these  worlds  that  I  desire  at  present 
to  turn  your  thoughts.  We  confine  ourselves  in  these 
lectures  mainly  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  world, 
because  here  we  see  the  race  for  wealth  in  its  most 
glaring  and  obvious  form,  and  it  is  with  the  race  for 
wealth  that  we  are  immediately  concerned  ;  also  because, 
whether  we  realise  it  or  not,  this  is  the  world  whose 
arrangements  and  whose  informing  spirit  affect  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  far  more 
than  are  affected  by  those  limited  and  special  worlds 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Confining  our  attention,  then,  to  this  department  of 
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life,  is  it  not  true  that  a  fierceness  of  competition  now 
obtains  which  was  unknown  in  olden  days,  and  which 
results  in  an  exhaustion,  mental,  physical,  and  moral, 
which  sucks  away  the  very  marrow  and  meaning  of 
life  ? 

I  am  told — I  have  often  been  told  by  business  men — 
that  the  furious  competition  of  modern  trade  and  manu- 
facture makes  business  a  worry,  that  it  robs  it  of  its 
zest  and  interest,  and  makes  it  simply  difficult  and 
wearing.  I  am  told  that  a  man  cannot  now  care  for 
his  business  on  its  own  account.  It  is  too  exacting  for 
that ;  the  heart  has  gone  out  of  it ;  it  is  now  a  means 
to  money  and  nothing  more,  and  even  to  that  only  by 
incessant  vigilance,  lest  the  advantage  won  from  rivals 
should  be  lost  again. 

I  can  believe  that.  I  have  lived  a  somewhat  varied 
life,  and  have  had  in  early  manhood  some  experience  of 
the  things  about  which  I  speak.  But  what  I  am  most 
concerned  about  is  the  fact  that  something  more  than 
a  man's  pleasure  in  his  work  suffers  ;  his  character 
suffers  too.  It  is  not  only  that  a  man's  business  falls 
to  a  level  below  that  of  his  proper  work  and  interest,  it 
is  that  the  rest  of  his  life  is  impoverished  too.  The 
margin  of  life  is  absorbed.  The  wider  spiritual  interests, 
the  higher  levels  of  attainment  are  encroached  upon, 
the  fuller  mental  life  is  atrophied — starved  by  the 
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sheer  physical  exhaustion  of  the  fierce  competitive 
struggle. 

What  a  mockery  to  talk  about  fervour  of  feeling  or 
energy  of  beneficence  to  a  man  who  has  barely  time  to 
snatch  a  hurried  morning  meal  before  he  is  plunged 
into  a  whirl  of  toil  and  worry  which  lasts  till  night  ! 
How  vain  to  spread  before  him  a  banquet  of  great 
thoughts,  to  talk  of  God's  wonders  in  the  earth,  of  the 
thrill  of  heroic  lives,  of  the  tender  grace  and  beauty  which 
lurk  in  hidden  places,  when  he  comes  home  weary, 
spiritless,  and  jaded,  his  brain  exhausted,  his  nerves 
benumbed,  and  he  himself  fit  for  nothing  but  to  take 
the  sleep  he  needs  for  the  next  day's  battle  !  There 
are  thousands,  nay,  millions,  whose  life  is  one  ceaseless 
strain  upon  the  bodily  and  mental  strength,  who  are 
subjected  every  day  to  a  process  of  exhaustion  which 
drains  dry  the  very  fountains  of  life  ;  and  to  expect 
from  that  arid  soil  the  rich  fruits  of  the  spirit — noble 
feeling,  glowing  thought,  quick  sympathy,  bright 
imaginings,  eager  interest  in  life's  movement — is  a 
vain  and  futile  dream.  From  such  a  life  you  can  get 
nothing  but  poverty  of  soul. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  competitive  system  is  doing 
for  us.  I  speak  with  conviction.  I  know  that  this  is 
so.  It  is  exhausting  us,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
dwarfing  us.  The  area  of  life  is  becoming  narrowed. 
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The  spirit  is  becoming  cramped  and  confined,  its 
energies  exhausted  or  diverted.  And  if  the  process  is 
continued  it  will  issue  in  a  creature  who  can  calculate, 
but  cannot  think  ;  who  can  bargain,  but  cannot  feel ; 
who  scans  the  share-list  but  cares  nothing  for  the  world  ; 
whose  heart  is  in  the  market,  and  to  whom  admiration, 
hope  and  love — the  things  by  which  men  truly  live — 
are  empty  or  flimsy  dreams. 

II.  The  fierce  rivalry  of  our  time,  then,  is  one  con- 
dition to  which  our  spiritual  degeneracy  may  be  very 
largely  attributed.  And  now  let  us  turn  to  a  second 
condition — I  mean  the  deadening  influence  of  routine. 

Now,  here  I  know  that  a  certain  qualification  is 
needed.  You  will  not  all  feel  this  to  be  in  any  special 
degree  a  characteristic  of  the  present  day.  To  a  certain 
class  life  is  less  of  a  routine  now  than  it  was  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago.  We  travel  faster  and  wider  ; 
we  see  more  of  men  and  things  ;  and  life  is  more  intense 
and  more  vivid,  and  has  altogether  a  wider  reach  than 
it  had  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  This  is  so  with  a 
large  class  ;  but  with  a  far  larger  class  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  enormous  increase  of  mechanical  appliances 
and  the  vast  extension  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  both  tend  to  increase  routine  and  to  diminish 
the  scope  for  individual  contrivance  and  interest. 

In  the  factory  this  is  obviously  the  case.     A  machine 
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can  of  necessity  perform  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
process  which  was  formerly  performed  by  the  man,  and 
the  man's  task  is  now  reduced  to  the  tending  of  the 
machine  that  performs  that  fraction.  Thus  a  division 
of  labour  takes  place  which  is  precisely  parallel  with 
the  division  of  the  process. 

And  this  subdivision  of  human  functions  has  passed 
into  commercial  and  official  work.  The  mechanical 
conception  has  infected  the  whole  community.  Mark 
Rutherford  tells  in  his  Deliverance  how  a  copying 
clerk  in  the  counting-house  where  he  worked  used  to 
try  to  introduce  some  variety  into  his  life  by  passing 
from  steel  pens  to  quills,  and  quill  pens  back  to  steel. 
And  that  is  typical.  I  have  often  met  such  cases. 
The  hopeless  numbing  of  the  powers  by  prolonged 
monotony,  the  feeling  that  consciousness  is  becoming 
extinguished,  the  mind  becoming  withered,  is  one  of 
the  most  horrible  experiences  through  which  a  man  can 
pass  ;  and  that  is  the  lot  of  many  thousands  of  our 
countrymen. 

You  may  say  that  it  cannot  be  helped,  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  pre-mechanical  age, 
and  that  since  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found,  there  will 
be  no  injury  to  character,  however  distressing  the  effects 
of  this  prolonged  routine  may  be.  But  I  reply  that 
there  is  injury  to  character,  and  that  we  can  see  it ; 
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and  that  this  is  just  why  I  am  seeking  to  bring  the 
matter  home  to  you.  Why  do  you  suppose  that 
three-quarters  of  the  operatives  in  many  manufacturing 
towns  are  gamblers  ?  Because  their  lives  are  just  one 
deadly  monotony,  and  excitement  of  some  sort  they 
must  and  will  have.  Why,  in  certain  trades,  do  the 
majority  of  workers  drink  ?  Because  they  can  no 
longer  bear  the  routine-life,  and  forget  it  in  some  way 
they  must.  A  clergyman  who  works  in  a  suburb  in- 
habitated  mainly  by  the  inferior  class  of  city-clerk  told 
me  the  other  day  that  he  could  find  no  single  point  in 
the  clerk's  mind  to  take  hold  of  ;  there  was  nothing, 
nothing^  in  heaven  or  in  earth  that  the  clerk  of  that 
grade  cared  for  ;  science,  art,  literature,  politics,  even 
athletics,  were  nothing  to  him.  Why  is  that  ?  because 
the  mechanical  toil  of  the  counting-house,  the  deadly 
routine  of  the  department  of  a  department  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  office  has  killed  the  poor  fellow's  mind 
and  dwarfed  and  starved  his  soul.  That  is  so.  There 
are  millions  in  our  land  of  whom  that  is  true.  There 
are  millions  of  men  who  are  nothing  but  bodies,  with 
a  bit  of  clockwork  where  the  brains  should  be,  and  an 
affectionate  but  almost  microscopical  little  soul  attached 
to  an  infinitesimally  small  number  of  things  and  people 
dwelling  within  the  narrow  breast.  I  know  that  what 
I  say  is  true.  I  have  seen  it  and  suffered  it. 
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This,  then,  is  the  fatal  influence  of  routine.  This 
is  the  damning  effect  of  that  indiscriminate  division 
of  labour  which  turns  men  and  women  into  mere 
machines,  stupefied  or  brutalised  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  the  eternal  repetition  of  some  small  mechanical 
operation,  performed  perhaps  all  the  better  for  being 
performed  without  the  interference  of  either  thought  or 
feeling. 

Now,  if  you  will  consider  it,  these  two  attributes  of 
our  modern  life,  rivalry  and  routine,  stand  to  each 
other  in  a  very  remarkable  relation.  At  first  sight 
they  appear  to  be  opposed.  Competition  has  the  ring 
of  battle  about  it ;  routine  has  the  sound  of  death. 
The  one  looks  like  too  much  life  ;  the  other  like  too  little. 
The  one  speaks  of  agonising  effort  ;  the  other  of  dull 
lethargy  and  grey  existence.  And  yet  they  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  some  extent  complementary.  They  exist 
by  reason  of  each  other's  existence.  It  is  the  fierceness 
of  competition  which  has  led  to  the  increase  of  routine. 
It  is  the  organisation  of  routine  which  makes  the  larger 
forms  of  competition  possible. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  involved  here  one  of  those 
paradoxes  which  pertain  to  the  essence  of  human 
nature.  The  two  principles  really  are  in  a  sense 
opposed,  and  yet  they  are  both  found  in  one  and  the 
same  man.  They  belong  to  two  sides  of  our  nature, 
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and  both  sides  are  necessary  to  our  being.  We  com- 
pete because  we  are  individuals  ;  we  form  habits  and 
routine  because  we  are  members  of  society.  We  are 
none  of  us  individual  only,  we  are  also  social ;  we 
are  none  of  us  social  only,  we  are  also  individual. 
Competition,  rivalry,  is  necessary  to  our  individuality  ; 
habit,  routine,  is  equally  necessary  to  our  sociality. 
And  therefore,  strange  as  it  may  seem  after  what  I 
have  just  been  preaching,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact 
that  no  life  is  livable  which  has  not  some  degree 
of  both. 

This,  then,  ought  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  for  us.  1  have  condemned  the  rivalry  of 
our  day  as  unfavourable  to  the  spiritual  life  ;  and  I 
have  condemned  the  mechanical  routine  which  our 
associated  life  exacts  as  being  equally  hostile.  And  yet 
both  are  inevitable  and  both  are  good.  And  neverthe- 
less my  condemnation  holds. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  riddle,  it  is  a  riddle  which  is 
easily  solved.  Many  things  which  are  good  in  them- 
selves are  bad  in  excess.  There  is  nothing  bad  in 
rivalry  as  such.  It  is  right  that  boys  should  try  their 
strength  against  each  other  ;  that  they  should  compete 
both  in  games  and  work.  It  is  only  so  that  a  boy 
learns  where  he  is  strong  and  where  weak — that  he  gets 
to  define  himself  to  himself  and  to  correct  his  own 
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deficiencies.  It  is  right  that  men  should  compete 
with  each  other  in  excellence  of  work,  in  power  of 
service,  in  self-development,  and  even  self-assertion  for 
the  common  good.  It  is  only  so  that  men  can  take 
their  natural  places  in  the  scale  of  ability  and  strength 
— their  natural  ranks  in  the  social  order. 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  routine  is  not  harmful  in 
itself.  In  some  of  its  aspects  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
A  man  would  not  walk  any  better  for  meditating  upon 
each  step  that  he  had  to  take,  or  reckon  any  better  for 
recalling  the  mathematical  grounds  of  every  rule  that 
he  applied.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  morals  the  effect  of 
mere  habit  is  partly  beneficial.  It  forms  a  support  to 
the  will  and  becomes  of  material  service  in  moments  of 
temptation.  It  continues  the  effect  of  a  past  impulse 
and  carries  the  will  beyond  the  critical  point.  It  helps 
a  man  over  those  positions  where  the  mechanism  of  his 
virtue  might  come  to  a  deadlock — bears  him  through 
and  away  from  the  disturbing  action  of  present  entice- 
ment and  onward  into  the  region  of  normal  and  regu- 
lated motives. 

Habit,  therefore,  is  not  in  itself  a  mischievous  influ- 
ence, and  I  can  quite  see  that  in  its  industrial  application 
— in  manufactures,  in  the  organisation  of  business  and 
the  like,  routine,  system,  uniformity,  even  monotony, 
has  its  necessary  and  beneficial  place.  The  suppression 
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of  the  single  will,  in  degree,  and  in  the  proper  place 
and  time,  is  inevitable  and  wholesome. 

No  ;  it  is  not  the  principles  that  we  blame.  The 
principles,  both  individual  and  social,  are  right  enough. 
Rivalry  and  routine  are  both  wholesome  in  their  degree. 
It  is  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  principles  that 
we  condemn.  It  is  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
wrong  process,  or  applied  in  excessive  degree,  that  we 
cry  out  against  them.  It  is  when  communal  sympathy 
is  sacrificed  to  individual  greed  that  competition  is  so 
fatal.  It  is  when,  on  the  other  side,  individuality  is 
killed  out  by  an  exacting  community  that  routine  is  so 
fatal.  And  the  condemnation  of  our  present  industrial 
and  social  system  is  that  it  commits  both  these  sins. 
It  drives  us  to  compete,  man  with  man,  nation  with 
nation,  continent  with  continent,  with  a  fury  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  drills  vast  bodies  of  men,  by  force  of 
threatened  starvation,  into  the  performance  of  a 
mechanical  and  weary  round  which  robs  life  of  all  its 
interest  and  worth. 

I  say  that  this  is  characteristic  of  our  times.  I  dare 
say  it  has  existed  in  other  ages  in  some  degree.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  this  is  so.  But  in  our  own  day  new 
elements  have  entered  which  have  enormously  intensi- 
fied the  process.  And  I  hold  that  the  critical  point  has 
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now  been  passed.  A  healthy  rivalry  has  now  grown 
into  a  ruinous  and  degrading  warfare  ;  and  a  useful 
and  tolerable  routine  has  become  a  benumbing  and 
deadly  monotony.  So  that  it  behoves  us  to  take  this 
matter  up,  to  consider  more  carefully  the  causes  of 
this  exaggerated  intensity,  and  to  ask  whether  there  is 
any  cure  or  any  alleviation  for  the  evil. 

To  this  question,  then,  let  us  devote  a  few  moments 
of  the  brief  time  which  remains  to  us.  What  is  the 
cause,  or  what  are  the  causes,  of  this  modern  intensifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  of  its  correlative — 
automatic  or  mechanical  routine  ?  The  answer  which, 
no  doubt,  will  leap  to  the  lips  of  many  is  that  the  cause 
is  the  selfishness  of  men.  This  fierce  fight  for  masteries 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  "  look  every  man  on  his  own 
things." 

This,  no  doubt,  is  true.  The  ultimate,  or  rather 
penultimate,  cause  of  our  social  warfare  is  doubtless 
selfishness.  Absolute  ««selfishness,  if  intelligently  applied, 
would  cure  all  possible  evils  of  the  social  kind. 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  use  for  the 
preacher  to  go  round  raving.  A  mere  imperative  is 
not  enough.  We  must  deal  not  merely  with  spiritual 
causes  but  with  material  conditions.  The  understanding 
and  removing  of  obstacles,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  discourse,  is  a  large  part  of  our  duty  in  these 
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matters.  What,  then,  is  the  proximate  cause  or  imme- 
diate condition  of  this  exaggerated  rivalry  of  our  time  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  I  think,  is  obvious. 
These  two  modern  maladies  depend  for  their  greatly 
increased  intensity  mainly  upon  one  thing — the  modern 
mastery  of  natural  forces. 

I  have  already  touched  incidentally  upon  this  fact. 
I  have  mentioned  that  competition  and  routine  are 
both  of  them  increased  by  the  increased  use  of  machinery. 
But  it  will  be  just  as  well  for  us  to  realise  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  the  case.  It  is  a  cause  which  operates 
not  only  directly,  but  indirectly.  In  so  many  modes 
and  so  many  directions  this  influence  is  at  work.  For 
instance,  the  great  controlling  fact  about  modern 
competition  is  this :  that  it  now  goes  on  mainly 
between  corporations  rather  than  individuals  ;  and  with- 
out machinery  that  would  not  be  possible.  The  vastly 
increased  rapidity  of  communication  works  in  three 
ways  to  bring  this  about.  In  the  first  place,  it  enables 
a  larger  population  to  reside  on  the  same  area,  and  at 
the  same  time  extends  the  area  itself  from  which  a 
factory  or  warehouse  can  be  served  ;  so  that  far  larger 
bodies  of  men  can  be  employed  in  one  and  the  same 
industrial  centre  than  formerly.  This  of  itself  increases 
enormously  the  magnitude  of  the  competing  unit. 
Secondly,  this  competing  unit,  if  it  is  of  the  manu- 
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facturing  order,  can  be  supplied  with  raw  material 
from  an  immensely  extended  field.  The  whole  globe 
can  be  laid  under  contribution,  so  far  as  the  means  of 
transport  is  concerned.  And  thirdly,  when  the  raw 
material  has  been  worked  up,  distribution  now  takes 
place  from  the  one  centre  to  widely  scattered  markets. 
The  factory  is  able  to  pour  forth  its  goods  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth.  Here,  then,  is  the  prime  factor  of 
the  situation.  Competition  is  no  longer  between  men, 
but  between  huge  masses  of  men  organised  into  gigantic 
units  ;  the  battle  is  no  longer  between  ancient  muskets, 
but  between  batteries  of  artillery. 

And  upon  the  individual  workers,  also,  this  same 
rapidity  of  communication  has  its  own  effect.  Dense 
populations  of  workers  crowd  round  the  industrial 
centres.  They  are  enabled  to  live  in  this  congested 
state  solely  by  the  modern  possibilities  of  transport. 
A  generation  ago  such  a  London  as  now  exists  could 
not  have  been  fed  even  for  a  single  day.  It  is  main- 
tained in  existence  now  solely  by  means  of  railways  and 
steamships.  It  is  machinery,  then,  that  brings  together 
and  keeps  together  these  dense  populations  ;  and  the 
result,  of  course,  is  that  when  work  is  slack  the  fight 
for  life  between  the  workers  themselves — the  com- 
petition for  bread  between  man  and  man — is  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  That  is  what  lies  at  the 
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root  of  modern  competition.  And  the  very  same  thing 
lies  at  the  root  of  modern  routine.  The  monotony 
from  which  the  modern  factory -worker  suffers  is 
occasioned  by  the  minute  mechanical  division  of  the 
process.  A  man  is  no  longer  a  man  ;  he  is  the  mere 
tender  of  a  machine.  Formerly  a  man  passed  through 
a  long  series  of  intricate  and  varied  steps  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  article  ;  now  a  minute  fraction  of  that 
series  is  performed  by  a  machine  which  has  to  be  tended 
by  a  man.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  the  man's 
motions  become  very  largely  automatic ;  his  work 
becomes  almost  entirely  mechanical.  He  must  be  alert 
and  attentive,  but  he  does  not  have  to  think  and 
contrive. 

That  is  one  way  in  which  machinery  produces 
monotony.  And  another  is  by  rendering  possible  the 
organisation  of  larger  bodies  of  men.  The  larger 
the  bodies  that  are  organised,  and  the  more  perfect 
the  organisation,  the  less  will  the  individual  count.  In 
this  way  the  warehouse  and  the  office  have  become 
mechanised  as  well  as  the  factory.  Huge  bodies  of 
men  are  ready  to  hand — kept  upon  one  available  area 
by  facility  of  transit  and  transport ;  and  so  division  of 
labour  is  possible  to  a  degree  which  was  formerly  never 
dreamed  of. 

These,  then,  are  the  conditions  with  which  we  have 
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to  deal.  The  old  rivalry  between  individuals  has 
issued  in  combinations  for  the  sake  of  more  effective 
fighting.  Competition  leads  to  organisation.  Indi- 
vidual workers  combine  in  groups  ;  the  groups  pass 
into  great  companies  ;  and  companies  now  tend  to  be 
absorbed  into  gigantic  trusts.  And  these  vast  com- 
binations grapple  with  one  another  in  deadly  strife. 
The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  massed  together  in 
comparatively  small  area,  vie  with  each  other  in  times 
of  crisis  for  a  share  even  in  that  deadly  monotony 
which  at  least  brings  them  bread.  And  those  who 
organise  the  workers — the  masters,  the  capitalists,  the 
traders-in-chief,  the  manufacturers — carry  on  at  all 
times,  times  of  crisis  and  normal  times  alike,  a  cease- 
less warfare.  The  competition,  formerly  distributed 
among  the  million,  is  focussed  into  fierce  centres  of 
white-hot  battle.  Now  and  again  one  of  the  leaders 
goes  down,  the  company  is  broken,  the  master  is  bank- 
rupt, and  with  him  he  drags  into  the  abyss  the  hundreds 
or  thousands  who  depend  on  him.  It  is  warfare,  and 
warfare  on  an  ever-growing  scale.  That,  I  say,  is  a 
characteristic  of  our  time  ;  and  that,  my  friends,  is 
what  we  have  to  mend. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  mend.  What  a  hopeless 
task  it  seems  !  Where  are  we  to  begin  ?  Nay,  how 
are  we  to  begin  at  all  ?  Are  we,  for  instance,  to 
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abandon  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  ?  The 
man  who  attempted  it  would  soon  be  in  the  workhouse. 
Are  we  to  follow  Ruskin's  advice  and  give  up  using 
machinery  ?  Of  any  such  attempt  we  may  say  the 
same.  Are  we  to  give  up  competing  and  let  our  rivals 
in  business  work  their  will  ?  That,  again,  means  ruin. 
We  are  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  a  great  social  force, 
over  which  the  individual  has  next  to  no  control.  We 
are  borne  along  with  it ;  and  in  the  end  it  will  work  its 
will.  Society  itself  cannot  annihilate  it ;  it  can  only 
modify  and  direct  it.  As  to  the  individual,  he  can  do 
almost  nothing.  What  possible  remedy,  then,  can  we 
hope  to  find  ? 

Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  finding  of  a  remedy  is 
the  business  of  an  ethical  lecturer.  The  remedy  is  for 
the  practical  man  to  find  ;  the  business  of  ethics  is  to 
find  the  principle.  And  the  principle,  the  fundamental 
principle,  has  been  written  down  in  a  very  ancient 
scripture,  which  is  as  sound  to-day  as  it  ever  was  :  a 
passage  in  an  old  Jewish  letter  which  says  :  "  Look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others." 

That  is  the  main  principle.  It  speaks  of  a  communal 
interest  which  must  set  a  limit  to  the  aims  and  ambitions 
of  the  individual.  The  other  man's  welfare  in  trade, 
the  other  man's  success  in  manufacture,  is  to  be  a 
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matter  of  concern  to  us  as  well  as  our  own.  And  it 
speaks  of  human  sympathy.  It  cuts  at  the  root  of  the 
complacency  with  which  we  see  our  workmen  or  our 
clerks  labouring  at  the  treadmill  of  routine.  That  is 
the  principle.  The  other  man  is  one  with  me  ;  and  if 
he  suffers,  I  suffer  too.  "Look  every  man  on  the 
things  of  others." 

But  while  the  principle  speaks  of  communal  interest, 
it  also  recognises  the  individual  claims.  It  is  not  solely 
and  exclusively  on  the  things  of  others  that  we  are 
to  look.  There  is  an  "  also "  in  the  dictum.  Look 
on  your  own  things,  yes  ;  but  also  on  the  things 
of  others.  The  principle  is  two-sided  ;  and  that  is 
important.  Whatever  practical  measures  we  adopt  to 
meet  the  great  evils  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
they  must  have  regard  to  both  poles  of  the  principle. 
They  must  not  contravene  either  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  human  nature — its  individuality  or  its  sociality. 

Starting  from  this  twofold  principle,  then,  we  begin 
to  see  the  kind  of  measures  that  must  be  adopted.  The 
extreme  individualist  says  that  individuality  is  every- 
thing. Give  unrestricted  freedom.  Let  each  man  be 
complete  in  himself.  Give  up  the  whole  idea  of 
organised  government,  organised  armies,  organised 
education,  organised  communities,  and  life  will  forth- 
with right  itself.  The  extreme  Socialist,  on  the  other 
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hand,  says  that  the  society  is  everything.  Put  compul- 
sion on  any  and  every  individual  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  social  stability  and  development,  and  never  mind 
if  some  individuals  do  suffer.  And  individualist  and 
Socialist  seem  to  me  to  be  both  wrong.  Both  elements 
in  humanity  must  be  taken  into  account.  Man  is  both 
individual  and  social.  Our  practical  measures,  therefore, 
must  be  such  as  will  limit  competition  so  far  as  it  is 
destructive  of  community,  and  limit  mechanical  routine 
so  far  as  it  is  destructive  of  individuality. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  will  please  neither  party. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  logical.  It  is  not  sufficiently  ideal. 
It  is  merely  practical.  The  Socialist  says  that  competi- 
tion must  be  abolished ;  7  say  that  it  must  be  restricted. 
Certain  industries  where  the  evil  is  most  flagrant  may 
be  gradually  taken  over  by  the  community.  Certain 
manufactures,  certain  means  of  transit,  certain  prime 
necessities  of  life,  in  which  a  whole  municipality  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  taken  over  by  the  municipality.  All 
such  measures  help  to  diminish  and  to  limit  competition. 
Gradually,  wisely,  and  with  the  general  consent,  such 
communal  action  may,  step  by  step,  be  taken.  The 
process  is  already  begun,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  be 
wise  to  help  it.  I  know  you  do  not  all  agree  with  me. 
Some  will  even  bitterly  disagree.  Well ;  go  and  find 
out  for  yourselves  how  else  the  principle  may  be 
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applied.     The  principle   is   the   great   thing.     "Look 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  extreme  individualists  like 
William  Morris  have  thought  that  because  mechanism, 
as  applied  at  present,  is  killing  out  individuality,  therefore 
machinery  ought  to  be  given  up  altogether.  To  me, 
all  that  seems  wildly  impracticable  and  unadvisable. 
And  yet  I  so  far  agree  with  them  as  to  think  that  from 
certain  pursuits  it  ought  to  be  excluded  ;  that  it  ought 
never,  for  instance,  to  be  applied  to  art.  The  whole 
meaning  of  art  is  the  communication  of  individual 
feeling  ;  here,  therefore,  repetition  is  dangerous  and 
routine  is  fatal.  I  also  so  far  feel  with  them  as  to 
hold  that  machinery  should  never  be  allowed  to  absorb 
a  mans  whole  life.  We  have  no  right  to  degrade  our 
workers  by  mechanical  routine.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  drudgery  has  no  spiritual  value.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  patient  performance  of  our  share  of  the 
world's  routine  may  be  good  for  us.  But  if  I  shoulder 
off  my  share  on  you,  so  that  your  whole  life  is  reduced 
to  monotony,  why,  then,  it  is  good  neither  for  me  nor 
you.  I  grant  you,  we  cannot  revert  to  the  old,  slow 
systems  of  the  past ;  but  this  we  can  do,  and  this  we 
are  bound  to  do  :  we  can  give  back  t  o  the  world's 
workers  in  another  form  that  of  which  we  have  robbed 
them.  If  we  make  men  into  mill-horses,  that  we  may 
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get  through  the  work  of  the  world  more  quickly,  we 
are  bound  to  do  our  best  to  make  the  mill-horses  into 
men  again.  We  are  bound  to  give  back  some  portion 
of  the  time  which  the  routine  method  has  saved  ;  and 
equally  are  we  bound,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  fill  that 
leisure  with  humanising  influences.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the  leisure  which  has  been 
earned  at  such  a  bitter  price  belongs,  of  right^  to  those 
by  whom  the  price  has  been  paid.  It  seems  human,  it 
seems  just,  to  give  to  the  routine- worker  the  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  his  life, 
something  of  that  manhood  which  by  no  fault  of  his  own 
he  has  lost. 

That  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
measures  which  seem  to  me  most  likely  to  mend,  or, 
at  any  rate,  lessen  the  evils  which  at  present  are  so 
degrading  to  our  manhood.  I  believe  in  common 
ownership  and  common  action,  in  so  far  as  it  tends, 
as  it  often  does  tend,  to  free  the  individual  worker 
and  to  soften  the  severity  of  competition.  I  believe 
in  the  municipalisation  of  those  things  in  which  the 
whole  municipality  is  concerned,  and  the  nationalisation 
of  those  things  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  concerned. 
But,  in  the  process  of  thus  combining  for  common 
purposes,  I  also  believe  in  a  very  tender  regard  being 
had  to  individual  freedom  and  individual  development. 
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Where  a  vast  concern  is  managed  for  the  sake  of  a 
community  there  is  necessarily  a  very  elaborate  human 
machine  organised  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  means 
a  deal  of  monotony  and  routine.  In  all  such  cases  a 
jealous  eye  must  be  kept  upon  individual  liberty  and 
leisure  ;  the  workers  must  not  be  made  into  slaves  ; 
their  working-hours  must  be  shortened  in  proportion 
to  the  monotony  of  their  work. 

I  will  not  to-day  go  into  more  detail  about  practical 
measures.  The  evils,  the  maladies,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  are  certain  ;  the  practical  measures  are  matter 
for  study.  We  may  differ  about  them  now,  and  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  one  appeal  at  least  I  may 
make,  and  in  making  it  I  cannot  be  wrong  :  it  is  to 
turn  your  minds  with  greater  zeal  and  concentration 
to  this  great  subject.  To  you,  as  social  beings,  as 
members  of  a  community,  who  have  some  degree  of 
social  influence,  it  belongs  to  attack  this  problem. 
Whatever  you  have  of  ability  and  leisure  you  owe  to 
this  great  end. 

It  is  the  Sphinx  riddle  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  guessed,  it 
will  certainly  be  death.  Seek,  then,  earnestly,  honestly, 
impartially,  for  the  solution.  Ask  yourselves  whether 
there  is  no  conceivable  remedy  for  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  masses,  no  possible  cure  for  the 
exhausting,  the  degrading  competition  of  our  com- 
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mercial  life.  Make  this,  if  you  can,  the  subject  of 
serious  and  continuous  study.  For  I  hold  it  to  be  our 
duty  as  citizens  and  men  not  to  let  such  questions  solve 
themselves  by  revolution  and  disaster,  but  to  use  the 
reason  which  Nature  has  given  us  and  the  leisure 
which  many  of  us  possess  both  to  learn  and  to  teach 
the  means  by  which  revolution  and  disaster  may  be 
disarmed.  Let  us  get  rid  of  this  indolent  acquiescence 
and  this  despairing  lethargy.  For  the  question  of  our 
time  is  one  of  the  utmost  gravity  ;  and  upon  the  temper 
in  which  we  face  that  question,  and  the  industry  which 
we  give  to  its  solution,  the  future  of  the  State  depends. 
If  we  are  content  with  our  own  freedom  while  others 
are  enslaved,  if  we  are  indifferent  to  misery  or 
injustice,  and  defend  ourselves  with  Cain's  question  : 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? "  we  shall  be  responsible 
for  more  than  physical  ruin  or  material  disaster  ;  we 
shall  be  responsible  for  starved  souls,  for  hardened 
hearts,  for  blighted  lives,  for  embruted  humanity,  for 
the  spiritual  ruin  of  one  generation  at  the  least  and 
perhaps  of  many.  It  is  for  souls  as  well  as  bodies 
that  we  shall  have  to  answer  to  future  generations,  if 
in  this  matter  the  call  of  conscience  meets  with  no 
response. 


SOME  MODERN  MALADIES 
II. — LUXURY  AND  WANT 

"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me :  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or 
lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." — 
Prov.  xxx.  8,  9. 

ON  a  previous  occasion  we  spoke  of  a  certain  charac- 
teristic of  our  times  which  is  detrimental  to  the  inward 
life — the  prevalence  of  intense  competition  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  deadly  routine  upon  the  other.  To-day  we 
are  to  speak  of  another  danger  to  character  which  is  also 
very  characteristic  of  our  day — the  existence  of  excessive 
wealth  alongside  of  extreme  poverty.  We  shall  find, 
I  think,  that  the  causes  of  the  one  pair  of  evils  are 
fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  pair,  and 
that  in  principle  the  cure  is  the  same  for  both. 

But  first  let  us  speak  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  the 
fact  of  inequality,  and  let  us  consider  the  proposition 
that  luxury  is  harmful,  that  want  is  harmful,  and 
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that  the  existence  of  luxury  and  want  side  by  side  is 
more  harmful  still. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  existence  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
harmfulness  of  their  spiritual  effects.  The/  have 
always  existed,  and  they  have  always  had  their  dangers. 
The  new  element,  the  modern  danger,  does  not  arise 
from  their  existence  but  from  their  magnitude.  The 
riches  are  greater,  the  poverty  is  deeper,  and  the  gap 
between  the  two  is  much  wider  than  ar  any  former 
time  ;  and  it  is  especially  the  existence  of  this  wide 
gap,  removing  the  wealthy  by  such  vast  difference  of 
circumstances  from  the  poor,  that  constitutes  the  peril 
of  our  day. 

As  to  the  bad  effects  of  riches  or  poverty  as  such, 
you  see  what  this  old  proverb  says.  The  man  who 
wrote  it  feared  to  be  too  poor  lest  he  might  curse  God 
in  his  misery  ;  and  he  feared  to  be  too  rich,  lest  he 
might  forget  God  in  his  comfort.  Those  were  the  two 
religious  dangers  which  he  saw  as  threatening  the 
luxurious  and  the  needy.  Well,  the  same  two  dangers 
exist  to-day.  It  is  still  degrading  to  live  in  abject 
poverty,  and  it  is  still  unwholesome  to  live  in  extreme 
wealth.  Riches  destroy  the  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God.  The  rich  man  gets  to  believe  in  riches.  They 
are  strong,  and  can  defend  him.  They  are  powerful, 
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and  can  work  his  will.  There  is  no  upward  lifting  of 
the  eye  to  that  realm  whence  true  power  issues.  He 
comes  to  regard  his  riches  as  a  part  of  himself.  It  is 
he  who  is  so  powerful — he  the  rich  man,  he  the  centre 
and  the  mainspring  of  a  mighty  social  machine.  Wealth 
he  understands  and  sees  and  feels  ;  he  stretches  out  the 
long  arm  of  wealth  and  strikes  ;  it  is  his  ;  nay,  it  is 
himself  :  "  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  great  spiritual  danger 
of  poverty — the  danger  of  bitterness.  The  poor  is 
tempted  to  blaspheme  ;  not  always,  perhaps,  against 
him  who  is  theologically  called  "  God,"  but  against 
the  divine  order  of  the  universe  which  permits  so 
fearful  a  thing  as  starvation  or  want.  The  world 
seems  all  wrong.  Man  is  hard  and  cold,  and  the  very 
universe  seems  cold  and  hard  as  well.  There  is  no  pity 
in  the  heavens.  The  soul  of  the  poor  is  embittered  ; 
and  that  is  a  dreadful  thing,  a  spiritual  disease. 

Such  are  the  moral  and  social  dangers  of  poverty  and 
wealth  ;  and  these  derive  their  harmfulness,  not  only 
from  the  existence  of  poverty  or  of  wealth  as  such,  but 
especially  from  their  simultaneous  existence  within  the 
same  community.  They  arise  when  great  wealth  and 
great  poverty  exist  side  by  side  ;  when  there  is  a  gulf 
separating  the  two  classes,  so  that  the  rich  are  proud  by 
reason  of  their  position  above  the  poor,  arrogant  by 
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reason  of  their  power  over  the  poor  ;  and  the  poor  are 
tempted  to  be  sly  and  envious  and  hostile  when  they 
compare  their  lot  with  the  lot  of  their  more  powerful 
brethren. 

And  now,  if  these  are  the  normal  'and  necessary 
effects  of  poverty  and  wealth,  applicable  to  every  time 
and  place  where  human  beings  are  gathered  together, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  our  own  time  ?  Does  Britain, 
does  Europe,  does  the  Western  World,  come  under  this 
natural  law  and  spiritual  sequence  ? 

Of  our  own  time  we  say  this  :  that  the  exaggeration 
of  the  causes  has  produced  the  exaggeration  of  the 
effects.  Never  were  there  such  extremes  of  riches  and 
want  as  now.  Never  was  there  such  a  yawning  gulf 
between  the  lot  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor.  We  go 
to  Jerusalem  and  see  the  site  of  Solomon's  gardens  ; 
we  gaze  at  the  pools  which  tradition  ascribes  to  him  ; 
we  can  reconstruct  his  parks  and  his  palaces  and  all  the 
wonders  over  which  Ecclesiastes  shakes  his  head  :  and 
we  smile  to  ourselves.  Any  one  of  a  thousand  second- 
rate  towns  can  show  finer  things  to-day.  We  count 
up  the  personal  property  of  Solomon,  and  we  know 
that  a  modern  millionaire  could  buy  the  lot  with  his 
spare  cash. 

Or  we  turn  to  the  Middle  Ages  with  their  powerful 
kings  and  barons,  and  we  see  that  their  wealth  cannot 
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compare  with  that  of  modern  days.  Here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  we  may  wonder  at  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which 
overtops  most  things  that  our  modern  art  can  show  ; 
but  never  before  in  the  world's  history  were  there 
streets  upon  streets  of  palaces,  mile  after  mile  of  luxurious 
mansions.  Never  before  could  a  single  country  show 
a  score  of  autocrats  each  one  of  whom  held  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  thousands  of  men  absolutely  dependent 
upon  him  for  their  bread.  Never  before  did  con- 
spiracies of  the  rich  exist  to  deliberately  make  bread 
dear,  to  make  light  dear,  to  make  water  dear,  to  make 
the  roofs  over  our  heads  dear,  to  make  a  thousand 
things  dear,  and  to  batten  upon  the  death  of  a  nation. 
The  wealth,  the  power,  the  arrogance,  the  luxury  which 
exist  to-day  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen  before,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
will  never  see  again. 

And  the  poverty !  '  Has  the  world  ever  before 
looked  upon  such  abject  lives,  such  unspeakable 
horrors,  as  those  which  fester  in  the  slums  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  many 
another  city  of  dreadful  night  ?  The  drink,  the  filth, 
the  vice,  the  crime,  the  madness,  the  hopeless  suffering 
of  those  courts  and  alleys  !  the  black  ignorance,  the 
foul  stream  of  obscene  and  loathsome  language  !  the 
utter  degradation  of  those  lives  !  That  is  a  poverty 
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more  sickening  in  kind,  more  overwhelming  in  mass, 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen  before. 

John  Burns,  I  know,  with  that  optimism  which  is 
both  the  stimulus  and  the  just  reward  of  service  and 
achievement,  asserted  recently  that  "  London  is  better 
than  it  was  "  ;  and  that,  1  daresay,  may  be  true.  But 
this  relative  improvement  of  a  portion  of  one  city  is  far 
from  depriving  of  its  dreadful  significance  the  appalling 
mass  of  destitution  which  yet  remains  in  almost  every 
great  city  of  Europe  and  America. 

I  have  myself  seen  sights  in  London,  and  heard  facts 
from  those  officially  engaged  in  work  upon  the  housing 
of  the  London  poor,  which  persuade  me  that  what  I 
have  said  is  literally  true  :  "  The  sun  has  never  before 
looked  down  upon  such  horrors." 

London  may  be  better  than  it  was  ;  but  it  is  still  true 
that  incidents  like  one  which  was  recorded  a  little  while 
ago  are  of  weekly  and  almost  daily  occurrence  in  one 
or  other  of  our  towns.  I  daresay  many  of  you  saw  it 
mentioned  in  the  daily  press: — A  house-painter  threw 
himself  into  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  at  Peckham  and 
was  drowned.  At  the  inquest  the  motive  of  the  suicide 
was  inquired  into.  It  was  not  far  to  seek.  Pinned  to 
the  clothes  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  a  piece  of  paper 
with  three  words  written  upon  it.  The  three  words 
were  these  :  "  Not  a  chance." 
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"  Not  a  chance  ! "  That  seems  to  me  to  sum  up 
the  whole  situation.  "  Not  a  chance "  ;  no  hope  ; 
nothing  left  to  live  for.  "  Not  a  chance  " — no  work, 
no  bread  ;  no  way  to  get  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Plenty  of  wealth  in  the  country,  plenty  of  wealth  in  the 
city,  money  poured  forth  in  streams  over  trifles,  gold 
lavished  over  some  new  toy — some  means  of  rushing 
aimlessly  along  the  roads — some  fresh  amusement  or 
device  for  killing  time.  Plenty  of  wealth,  plenty  of 
means  !  Why,  in  London  alone  there  are  740  people 
who  pay  j£iooo  a  year  each  for  the  rent  of  their 
houses  !  These  are  the  people  who  sleep  in  silk  sheets. 
I  daresay  you  saw  a  recent  county  court  case  in  which 
the  evidence  showed  that  one  sheet  and  two  pillow- 
cases cost  j£2O.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing,  I  say,  which 
you  have  at  one  end  of  the  scale  ;  and,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  "  Not  a  chance" 

And  so,  my  friends,  I  am  bold  to  say  that,  comfort- 
able as  some  of  us  find  ourselves,  peaceful  as  is  the 
even  tenor  of  our  lives,  this  is  a  dreadful  age  in  which 
we  live.  This  new  world  of  ours,  with  its  new  powers 
and  its  new  politics,  is  a  dreadful  world.  And  it  behoves 
us  to  seek  into  the  causes  of  its  spiritual  horrors.  Look 
bravely  at  the  dark  gulf  which  yawns  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  and  let  us  ask  why  it  is  so  much  wider  and 
darker  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  And  what 
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can  be  done  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  lessen  the 
horror  of  it  ?  If  we  cannot  close  it,  can  we  perhaps 
bridge  it  ?  Can  we  lessen  the  artificial  difference  of  lot  ? 
Can  we  return  at  least  to  that  condition  of  natural 
inequality  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  difference 
of  ability  ?  If  we  cannot  get  love,  brotherhood,  perfect 
equality  and  sympathy,  can  we  not  at  least  get  justice, 
a  lot  more  nearly  apportioned  to  merit,  work  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  work,  means  for  those  who 
are  able  to  use  them  ?  Can  we  not  at  any  rate  give  our 
fellow-countrymen  "  a  chance  "  ? 

Those  are  the  questions  which  I  have  at  heart,  and 
to  some  of  them  let  us  briefly  address  ourselves  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal. 

And,  first,  there  is  the  question  of  the  cause  or 
causes  of  this  evil.  What  are  the  causes — the  proxi- 
mate causes — of  this  immense  difference  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  great  classes  ?  Why  is  the  distance  between 
the  possessing  and  the  non-possessing  classes  so  greatly 
increased  ? 

In  this  matter  I  am  afraid  that  our  proverb  will  not 
help  us  much.  The  ancient  world  possessed  very  little 
idea  of  causation  ;  the  antiquated  East  of  to-day  is  still 
almost  totally  devoid  of  the  idea.  If  you  look  at  our 
text  you  will  see  how  the  matter  was  regarded  in  pre- 
scientific  times.  The  man  of  old  sought  for  the  roots 
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of  poverty  and  of  riches,  not  in  human  arrangements 
nor  in  physical  environment,  but  in  the  dispensation  of 
God.  "  Give  me"  he  says, "  neither  poverty  nor  riches." 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  an  industrious  man  would  be 
more  likely  to  thrive  than  a  sluggard  ;  but  often  and 
often  a  drought  or  a  storm  sent  by  God  would  cancel 
all  his  thrift.  It  was,  after  all,  God  who  settled  the  lot 
of  man.  Poverty  and  riches  came  from  Him.  For 
the  old  Hebrew  an  omnipotent  God  held  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  the  fate  of  the  individual  man.  He  meted 
out  to  him  poverty  or  wealth,  with  all  that  those  might 
mean  to  soul  or  body. 

The  modern  outlook  is  different.  God  in  these  latter 
days  has  revealed  himself  as  law.  He  works  through 
Nature  and  the  rules  of  Nature.  He  reveals  his  action 
as  cause  and  effect.  His  faithfulness  never  swerves. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  what  he  does.  We  look 
for  the  causes,  and  we  know  that  they  will  fit  the  effects. 

We  recognise,  too,  in  these  latter  days  what  the 
ancient  did  not  at  all  understand — that  the  individual 
is  the  product  of  society.  If  we  see  prevailing  poverty 
we  are  certain  that  it  is  due  to  social  conditions.  If  we 
see  overweening  and  plethoric  wealth  we  are  sure  that 
something  in  the  social  system  produces  or  allows  it. 
A  man  is  to  us  not  an  isolated  person  ;  he  is  a  member 
of  society.  God  works  not  only  through  Nature  as  a 
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whole  ;  he  works  through  humanity  as  a  whole.  And 
so  we  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  send  up  a  prayer  to 
God  :  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  "  ;  we  know 
that  we  must  ask  why  he  gives  us  poverty  or  riches  ; 
and  how  he  is  to  be  prevented  from  giving  us  such 
poverty — how  he  is  to  be  hindered  from  making  us 
so  disastrously  rich. 

This  modern  way  of  regarding  the  problem  ought 
long  since  to  have  superseded  the  old  Hebrew  way. 
It  has  not  altogether  done  so,  but  it  ought  to  have  done. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  to  be  our  point  of  view  this 
morning.  We  are  to  look  at  the  matter  socially. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  that  trouble  us,  and 
we  are  to  ask  how  they  come  to  exist.  We  are 
troubled  to  find  among  us  folk  who  are  miserably 
and  wretchedly  poor.  And  we  are  equally  troubled  to 
find  among  us  a  class  of  people  who  are  most  unhappily 
and  unhealthily  rich.  We  are  very  sorry  for  them,  and 
we  ask  ourselves  how  it  comes  about,  and  how  we  can 
prevent  their  being  so  rich,  and  standing  such  a  poor 
chance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Now,  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  there  are 
certain  physical  conditions  which  we  must  take  into 
account.  They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  causes  of 
the  evils,  but  they  are  the  occasions.  The  causes  are 
spiritual :  they  are  ideas,  and  feelings,  and  characters  ; 
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but  these  physical  conditions  give  the  opportunity,  and 
we  must  take  them  into  account. 

I  need  hardly  go  through  them  in  detail.  Let  me 
only  remind  you  that  the  great  fundamental  fact  is  the 
modern  control  over  Nature,  the  understanding  of 
certain  natural  laws  and  the  application  of  certain 
natural  forces  to  the  processes  of  manufacture  and 
transport.  There  is  the  ability  to  obtain  and  transform 
raw  material  in  huge  quantities  by  mechanical  powers, 
and  to  convey  it  whither  we  will.  The  materials  which 
mother  earth  provides  are  tossed  hither  and  thither  as 
if  by  magic.  A  wave  of  the  wand,  and  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  erection  of  a  mansion,  for  the  clothing 
of  an  army,  for  the  feeding  of  a  city,  is  gathered  at  the 
necessary  spot.  By  a  touch,  the  energies  of  Nature 
are  unlocked  and  the  material  is  transformed  into  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  and  forthwith  the  same 
unseen  powers  carry  them  to  and  fro  round  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  All  this  enormous  power  of  production 
and  transport  has  been  developed  in  our  lifetime — the 
lifetime  of  a  single  generation. 

There  is,  futhermore,  the  fact  of  vaster  human  co- 
operation— closer  human  organisation.  Facilities  of 
transit  have  brought  masses  of  men  within  reach  of  one 
another  who  formerly  were  widely  sundered.  What 

you  have  now  is  a  palpitating  human  nucleus  with  a 

10 
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sparsely  populated  zone  of  feeding-ground  around  it. 
Armies  of  men  can  be  brought  at  any  moment  to  given 
centres  and  maintained  there  in  a  manner  that  half 
a  century  ago  was  impossible. 

This,  upon  the  physical  side,  is  the  significant  factor, 
the  occasion  of  the  mighty  changes  which  we  see  going 
on  around  us  :  man's  new  control  over  Nature's  powers. 
To  the  believer  in  Providence  it  cannot  but  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  divine  challenge — God's  challenge  to  man. 
The  education  of  humanity  seems  always  to  have  gone 
on  in  that  way.  Some  new  power  is  given  into  man's 
control,  and  the  new  power  always  means  a  new 
problem.  The  power  which  in  the  past  century  was 
entrusted  to  the  human  race  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
which  has  ever  yet  been  handed  to  him,  and  the 
problems,  the  social  problems,  which  it  has  created  are 
tremendous. 

This  problem  of  luxury  and  want  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  a  question  set  by  our  great  schoolmaster  for  our 
age  to  solve.  Into  our  midst  this  new  thing  has  been 
cast.  Into  our  hands  this  new  power  has  been  put, 
and  the  voice  of  time  cries  to  us  that  God  will  have  us 
use  that  power  and  solve  that  problem. 

And  now,  see  this  :  the  first  step  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  that  we  should  understand  ourselves 
better,  and  what  it  is  that  we  have  all  along  been  doing. 
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The  control  of  certain  energies  of  Nature  is  the  occasion 
or  opportunity  for  that  vast  difference  of  lot  among  men 
which  we  are  considering  ;  but  it  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  cause.  We  must  go  a  step  further  back,  to  find 
the  cause — yes,  even  to  find  the  proximate  or  human 
cause.  Increased  production  could  not  of  itself  create 
this  vast  difference  between  the  rich  and  poor.  It  is 
not  the  increased  production,  but  the  mode  of  apportioning 
the  product^  which  has  magnified  that  difference. 

That,  I  suppose,  is  obvious  to  everyone.  So  much 
extra  wealth  has  been  produced  by  improved  mechani- 
cal appliances.  Suppose  we  had  it  lumped  in  a  heap 
before  us,  or  set  down  in  figures  in  a  universal  bank- 
book, and  suppose  we  were  set  to  distribute  it.  It 
is  plain  that  we  might  so  distribute  it  as  to  equalise 
the  lot  of  men  ;  or  so  distribute  it  as  to  maintain  the 
original  difference  of  lot ;  or  yet  again,  we  might  dis- 
tribute it  in  such  a  way  as  to  accentuate  and  increase 
the  original  difference.  We  must  not,  therefore,  put 
the  whole  blame  of  our  increased  social  inequality  upon 
machinery  ;  the  blame  (if  any  blame  exists)  rests 
primarily  with  our  mode  of  apportioning  the  increased 
wealth  produced  by  machinery  ;  in  other  words,  it  rests 
with  our  "  rules  of  payment." 

What,  then,  do  you  suppose  is  the  rule  observed  ? 
In  what  proportion,  on  the  average,  is  the  distribution 
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made  ?  What,  in  other  words,  is  that  rule  of  appor- 
tionment which  always  made  a  difference,  but  which, 
when  applied  to  an  increased  production,  increases  the 
difference,  and  increases  it  not  proportionally  but  out  of 
all  proportion  ?  It  is  a  little  question  in  arithmetic,  the 
arithmetic  of  proportion  ;  and  it  is  worth  a  little 
attention,  for  the  want  of  a  clear  realisation  of  it  is 
fraught  with  momentous  results. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  extra  wealth  produced 
by  modern  methods  had  been  equally  divided  among 
the  individuals  concerned — that  the  owners  of  the 
machinery  and  the  workers  of  the  machinery  had  in- 
dividually received  equal  shares  of  the  increase.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  ought  to  receive  equal  shares  ;  but 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  did  ; 
then  the  original  difference  between  them  would  not  be 
increased  ;  it  would  not  even  remain  what  it  was  ;  it 
would  actually  be  diminished.  It  would  be  diminished, 
that  is  to  say,  relatively  ;  the  recipients  would  be  nearer 
than  they  were  before  to  a  state  of  equality.  That  is 
a  simple  fact  of  every-day  arithmetic. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  owners  of  the  land  or  the 
plant  received  considerably  more  than  the  workers, 
but  only  in  proportion  to  their  previously  existing 
incomes  ;  then  their  difference  of  lot  would  of  course 
remain  just  what  it  was  before. 
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But  when  we  come  to  ask  what  has  actually  taken 
place,  we  find  that  it  is  neither  of  these  things.  The 
actual  result  of  the  increased  wealth  produced  by 
modern  methods  is  this :  taking  the  working-class 
as  a  whole,  a  certain  small  section  of  them,  consisting 
of  the  specially  capable  workers,  are  somewhat  better 
off"  than  they  were  in  the  pre-mechanical  age.  But  if 
you  take  the  rich  as  a  whole,  an  increase  of  wealth  has 
taken  place  in  their  class  which  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  general  betterment.  Speaking  roughly, 
you  may  say  that,  if  the  more  efficient  workers  are 
twice  as  well  off  as  before,  then  the  wealthy  class  is 
something  like  fifty  times  as  well  off  as  before,  while 
the  non-efficient  and  average  workers  are  actually 
worse  off  than  they  were  under  the  old  conditions.  In 
brief,  some  of  the  poor  are  a  little  less  poor,  but  most  of 
the  rich  are  enormously  and  preposterously  more  rich. 

What,  then,  can  the  rule  be  under  which  such  a 
result  ensues  ?  What  principle  of  payment  leads  to 
such  a  strange  apportionment  ?  Well,  the  broad  fact  is 
this  (and  the  economic  developments  of  the  past  half- 
century  have  brought  it  out  into  glaring  light),  the 
broad  fact  is  this  :  the  powerful  classes,  the  possess- 
ing classes,  the  classes  who  hold  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  production,  have  always  appropriated  the 
surplus  product  over  and  above  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
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Exceptional  ability,  because  of  its  rarity,  will  always 
have  a  price  of  its  own  ;  but  the  average  worker  has 
always  received  just  so  much  as  will  keep  him  in 
working  order,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  or  the 
machinery,  ninty-nine  per  cent,  of  whom  have  never  so 
much  as  seen  the  mills,  the  railways,  the  mines  which 
they  own,  these  have  taken  all  the  rest.  That  has  always 
been  the  rule,  and  that  is  the  rule  still ;  and  that  is 
why,  when  new  methods  and  new  discoveries  give  to 
the  nation  an  increase  in  wealth,  the  poor  remain 
pretty  much  as  they  were,  while  the  eyes  of  the  rich 
"  stand  out  with  fatness,  and  they  have  more  than 
heart  could  wish." 

Formerly  the  surplus  was  not  very  great,  and 
though  the  possessing  classes  appropriated  it,  it  did 
not  make  such  a  very  enormous  difference  between 
them  and  the  workers.  But  now,  machines  produce 
such  mighty  wealth,  materials  are  drawn  from  such 
mighty  distances,  the  areas  of  competition  are  so  vastly 
widened,  that  the  surplus  is  tremendous.  And  this 
tremendous  surplus  follows  the  old  rule.  The  means 
of  producing  it  are  new,  but  the  rule  of  distributing 
it  is  old.  The  powerful  classes  take  it  nearly  all,  just 
as  they  took  it  before. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  anarchist,  or  a 
socialist,  or  anything  else  dreadful ;  it  is  not  even 
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necessary  to  be  a  Christian  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be 
an  honest  man,  to  see  that  this  rule  of  distribution  is 
not  a  very  righteous  rule.  Considering  that  no  living 
man  invented  the  application  of  steam  to  manufacture, 
or  of  electricity  to  transport,  or  discovered  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  or  invented  the  extraction  of  metal  from 
ore,  or  did  a  thousand  things  which  were  necessary 
before  the  mechanical  process  could  be  put  to  the  work 
of  supplying  human  needs  ;  considering  that  the  whole 
generation  is  the  inheritor  of  those  large  factors  in  the 
problem — one  class,  the  possessing  class,  the  capitalist 
class,  ought  not  to  take  all  the  increased  output  which 
the  control  of  Nature  has  given  us.  And  yet  this  is 
very  nearly  what  they  have  done. 

I  have  said  enough,  then,  I  think,  to  show  you  that 
if  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  great  gulf  fixed 
between  Dives  and  Lazarus — I  mean  the  gulf  which 
exists  in  this  life — we  shall  not  find  it  in  the  invention 
of  machinery  (that  is  only  the  -physical  occasion,  the 
means  we  use\  but  the  cause  we  shall  find  in  our 
principle  of  payment,  our  method  of  payment,  our 
method  of  appointment ;  and  the  cause  of  that  cause, 
the  motive  of  the  whole,  we  shall  discover  in  the 
selfishness  of  the  human  heart.  That,  I  am  afraid, 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
accusing  individuals ;  it  is  the  system  which  I  am 
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accusing.  The  selfishness  is  organised  ;  it  is  legalised 
selfishness  ;  it  is  an  inherited  system  of  selfishness  ;  and 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difficult  for  the  individual 
to  do  anything  against  it.  But  do  not  let  us  hide  the 
true  nature  of  the  system.  It  is  essentially  a  selfish 
and  an  unjust  system.  As  to  individuals,  I  have 
known  capitalists,  owners  of  land  or  of  machinery,  both 
in  this  and  other  towns,  who  are  by  no  means  rolling 
in  wealth,  men  who  live  an  anxious  and  harassed  life 
and  are  by  no  means  overpaid.  But  you  know  very  well, 
if  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  social  conditions 
of  our  time,  there  is  another  class  of  owners,  men  with 
vast  property  in  affairs  which  they  do  not  themselves 
manage,  who  live  in  gross  luxury.  But  even  that 
class  I  pity  rather  than  blame.  As  individuals  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  a  bit  worse  now  than  we  have 
always  been.  We  are,  as  I  have  said,  merely  following 
the  old,  well-established  custom  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all 
inclined,  therefore,  to  scold  at  the  rich  men  and  say, 
"  You  are  a  lot  of  selfish,  God-forsaken  souls  !  "  But 
I  do  say  that  we  ought  now  to  begin  to  see  what  our 
system  of  payment  means,  because  the  developments 
of  the  last  fifty  years  have  written  it  upon  the  wall  in 
letters  of  fire.  They  have  brought  out  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  that  system  in  such  a  startling  way  that  we 
ought  now  to  begin  to  understand  it ;  and  if  we 
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have  any  conscience  left  we  ought  to,  and  we  shall, 
condemn  it. 

And  now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  ask  what  is  the 
cure  for  this  state  of  things.  We  have  inherited  from 
our  fathers  a  competitive  system  from  which  the 
individual  cannot  altogether  break  away.  What,  then, 
can  we  do  ?  We  have  inherited  a  set  of  rules  which 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  employer  of 
labour,  the  possessor  of  land,  the  owner  of  plant,  has 
the  right  to  all  the  product  that  he  can  get,  which 
generally  amounts  to  all  but  the  barest  living  wage. 
These  principles  of  social  antagonism  and  social  selfish- 
ness are  inwoven  into  the  very  fabric  of  society.  It  is 
society  itself,  with  all  its  rules,  that  must  be  revolu- 
tionised. And  how  can  that  possibly  be  done  ? 

Those  who  have  tried  to  do  it  have  generally  been 
crucified,  or  stoned,  or  burnt,  or  banished,  or  shot,  or 
hanged.  Is  there  no  other  way  than  that  of  passionate 
revolt  ?  I  believe  there  is.  I  believe  there  is  one  way. 
It  can  be  done  by  the  slow  appeal  to  reason.  Men 
must  be  taught ;  they  must  be  shown  where  their 
happiness  and  salvation  lie.  Force  is  no  remedy  ;  and 
even  martyrdom,  though  morally  stimulating  to  the 
survivors,  is  no  permanent  solution.  Education  is 
the  only  sure  instrument — education  intellectual  and 
moral.  The  mind  must  be  instructed,  the  conscience 
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must  be  touched.  If  this  is  done,  if  this  process  is 
earnestly  carried  on,  it  will  issue  at  last  in  legislation  : 
in  legislation  and  in  altered  customs,  corresponding 
with  the  new  ideals. 

The  revolution  of  which  I  speak  will  have  to  come. 
Society  cannot  be  permanently  founded  upon  self-seeking. 
A  nation  cannot  permanently  exist  in  a  state  of  mutual 
antagonism.  Human  sympathy  cannot  permanently 
be  disregarded.  There  is  no  permanence^  no  stability^  in 
the  dry  money-bond.  The  eternities  are  against  such 
notions.  The  make  of  the  universe  forbids  them. 
They  must  go.  If  they  can  be  replaced  by  means  of 
education  and  through  moral  conversion,  well  and  good  ; 
society  is  saved. 

If  they  cannot  be  so  replaced,  then  the  inevitable  will 
follow  ;  the  "  inevitable  "  of  forcible  revolution  ;  from 
which  may  God  in  his  mercy  preserve  us  ! 

This,  then,  is  the  prime  word  we  have  to  say  about 
the  cure.  The  cure  must  be  social,  and  a  large  social 
education  and  conversion  must  be  the  first  stage 
towards  it.  What  economic  measures  may  meantime 
be  gradually  adopted  I  indicated  in  the  last  lecture, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  them  now.  But  I  will  add 
just  this  one  word  about  the  individual  duty  :  The 
individual  has  his  own  immediate  duty,  as  well  as 
that  of  taking  part  in  any  larger  social  movement. 
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We  are,  after  all,  not  mere  driftwood.  We  cannot 
change  the  flow  of  the  stream,  it  is  true,  but  we  can 
battle  against  it ;  and  there  are  many  matters  in  which 
we  can  effectually  act  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  We  can  sometimes  soften  the  rivalry 
which  is  the  world's  great  principle.  We  can  often  act 
in  co-operation  and  fellowship  even  in  business-matters. 
We  can  humanise  our  relations  to  our  employes.  If 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  very  poor  we  can  guard 
ourselves  from  servility,  we  can  cultivate  a  free  and 
independent  spirit,  and  we  can  watch  against  bitterness 
and  envy.  If  we  have  the  still  greater  misfortune  to  be 
very  rich,  we  can  anxiously  study  how  to  give  away 
our  wealth  without  harming  those  to  whom  we  give. 
It  is  a  dreadful  task  to  be  put  upon  a  man,  an  arduous, 
almost  a  hopeless  task  ;  but  it  can  be  done.  From 
such  duties  the  individual  cannot  be  relieved  on  the 
ground  that  the  malady  is  mainly  social.  Personality 
is  a  fact  from  which  we  cannot  get  away.  We  must 
influence  society  so  far  as  we  can  ;  but  we  must  also 
try  to  shape  our  individual  lives  in  accordance  with  our 
individual  ideals. 


SOME   MODERN   MALADIES 

III. — PARASITISM  OF  THE  RICH  AND  OF  THE  POOR 

OUR  subject  to-day  is  Parasitism,  and  its  connection  with 
our  last  two  subjects  is  obvious.  In  our  first  discourse 
we  treated  of  Rivalry  and  Routine,  and  we  saw  how 
the  rivalry  of  individuals,  which  had  always  existed, 
and  which  is,  indeed,  fundamental  to  human  nature, 
had  in  these  last  days  issued  in  a  new  and  magnified 
commercial  rivalry — the  rivalry  of  huge  organised 
bodies,  companies  and  trusts,  which  compete  with  one 
another,  and  which  are  maintained  at  the  competing 
centres  by  our  new  mechanical  means  of  transport 
and  manufacture.  We  saw  how  the  correlative,  or 
necessary,  accompaniment  of  this  magnified  competi- 
tion was  a  deadly  routine  by  which  the  individual 
worker  was  robbed  of  his  individuality  and  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  a  man  who  does  the  fraction  of  a 
man's  work. 

That  is  the  great  fundamental  change  characteristic 
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of  modern  times,  the  outcome  of  the  modern  control 
of  natural  forces. 

In  our  second  discourse  we  saw  that  this  condition 
of  things  issued  in  a  greatly  widened  gulf  between 
the  rich  and  poor.  The  immensely  increased  output 
secured  by  the  employment  of  machinery  is  not  appor- 
tioned either  equally  or  proportionally  between  owners 
and  workers,  but  is  appropriated  almost  bodily  by 
the  possessing  classes,  leaving  the  poor  almost  where 
they  were,  and  so  increasing,  and  greatly  increasing, 
the  difference  in  lot  which  already  existed  between  the 
classes. 

And  now  we  get  the  third  stage.  Just  as  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  issue  out  of  the  modern  mass- 
competition,  so  the  disease  of  parasitism  issues  out  of 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  Parasitism  is  a 
social  disease,  and  it  inevitably  follows  from  those  social 
conditions  described  in  my  previous  addresses. 

Before,  however,  we  attempt  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  causes  and  the  cure  of  this  modern  malady,  let  me 
explain  what  I  understand  by  the  term  parasitism. 

Etymologically  the  word  parasite  means  one  who 
feeds  at  another's  table  ;  and  it  is  metaphorically  applied 
to  an  animal  that  lives  at  the  expense  of  another 
animal,  haunting  its  body  and  sucking  its  blood,  or 
to  a  plant  that  lives  at  the  expense  of  another  plant, 
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using  up  the  juices  which  its  host  extracts  from  the 
soil  for  its  own  nourishment. 

Now,  not  only  do  animals  and  plants  have  their 
parasites,  but  human  society  has  its  parasites  as  well. 
There  are  folk  who  suck  the  life  from  the  social  order. 
There  are  people  who  exercise  no  social  function,  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  social  well-being,  but  whose  life 
is  mere  absorption.  The  healthy  and  honest  life  is  the 
life  that  both  gives  and  takes,  and  that  gives  at  least 
as  much  as  it  takes  ;  and  the  parasite  is  the  man  or  the 
class  of  men  that  does  not  do  this.  Society  would  be 
better  off  without  some  people  ;  the  social  organism 
would  be  actually  richer  and  healthier  if  certain  folk 
were  removed  ;  such  people  are  parasites.  Of  course 
the  function  performed  by  the  honest  life  need  not 
necessarily  be  in  the  material  sphere.  Pictures  have 
been  painted,  books  have  been  written,  perhaps  even 
(occasionally)  sermons  have  been  preached  which  were 
worth  the  food  and  clothing  that  they  cost.  A  man 
may  do  intellectual  or  spiritual  work  for  the  world  as 
well  as  manual.  But  some  function,  physical  or  spiritual, 
some  real  function  to  enrich  and  bless  society,  a  man 
must  perform,  before  he  has  any  right  to  the  gifts  of 
society,  or  even  any  right  to  live.  "  If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat." 

This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  parasitism,  and  this  is 
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the  phenomenon  we  are  to  consider.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it :  the  parasitism  of  the  rich  and  the  parasitism 
of  the  poor.  It  will  be  instructive  to  consider  them  each 
in  turn. 

And  first,  as  to  the  rich  parasite^  let  me  begin  by 
saying  this  guarding  word.  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is 
of  every  rich  man  that  I  am  speaking.  Bear  in  mind 
the  definition  which  I  have  just  given  you.  Do  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  crude  imaginings  of  ill-instructed 
revolutionists.  Not  every  rich  man,  not  every  man, 
that  is  to  say,  who  is  relatively  rich,  is  necessarily  a 
parasite.  Many  a  man  who  to  the  poor  seems  "  rich," 
has  performed  and  is  performing  social  functions  of 
which  his  "  riches "  are  merely  the  means  and  the 
instruments,  justly  earned,  rightly  proportioned,  and 
usefully  employed.  A  man  may  have  large  posses- 
sions because  his  public  functions  are  large.  So  long 
as  he  genuinely  employs  those  possessions  for  the 
general  good,  we  may  indeed  pity  him  that  he 
should  have  to  manage  and  use  such  elaborate  social 
machinery,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  condemn  him. 
The  dead  level  of  mathematically  equal  property  we 
shall  never  attain  to,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  we 
should. 

The  riches,  however,  of  such  a  man  as  that  are  neces- 
sarily of  very  moderate  amount  as  fortunes  go  now-a- 
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days.  You  cannot  but  know  that  there  are  rich  men 
whose  riches  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  services, 
whose  wealth  has  never  been  earned  and  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  usefully  employed.  There  are  men  who 
simply  consume  and  waste,  whose  very  generosity,  when 
they  exercise  it,  is  a  danger  to  the  State,  pauperising 
the  individuals,  the  institutions  and  the  communities 
upon  which  it  is  lavished,  and  inhibiting  the  healthy 
function  of  the  social  body.  There  is  no  millionaire  in 
existence  whose  wealth  can  by  any  possibility  have  been 
earned — earned,  that  is,  by  proportional  individual 
services  to  society.  Such  fortunes  always  must,  under 
existing  circumstances,  have  been  obtained  either  by 
conspiracy  to  divert  the  natural  flow  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  or  by  some  system  of  taboo  legalised  under  un- 
just  or  antiquated  laws.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
lesser  fortunes  of  which  the  same  may  be  said ;  thousands 
of  men  of  mere  middle-class  success,  who  have  never 
fed,  nor  clothed,  nor  housed,  nor  instructed,  nor  organ- 
ised, nor  protected,  nor  in  any  other  healthy  way  served 
society,  but  whose  wealth  has  been  got  by  various  kinds 
of  gambling,  or  else  by  performing  some  totally  useless 
part  in  a  decaying  social  system. 

These  are  the  rich  men  of  whom  I  speak  ;  whether 
their  fortunes  be  colossal  or  what  is  called  "  moderate," 
if  they  have  not  been  obtained  by  service  and  are  not 
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used  for  service,  such  men   come  under   the   ban   of 
"  parasitism." 

I  want  to  get  you  to  understand  what  this  means. 
I  want  you  to  see  the  fact  from  the  right  angle.  I 
want  you  to  apprehend  that  Nature  is  against  this 
order  of  men,  and  that  there  is  a  new  version  of  the 
old  Scripture  going  forth  to  us  to-day — a  voice  which 
cries  aloud  to  men  who  are  heedlessly  engaged  in  getting 
wealth  by  any  and  every  means  ;  a  voice  which  speaks 
to  every  young  man  who  is  choosing  his  profession  and 
making  his  start  in  life  ;  and  that  it  says  in  new  phrase 
just  what  the  old  Scripture  said  in  days  gone  by  : 
"  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  "  "  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve." 

In  a  very  remarkable  work  entitled  The  Tree  in  the 
Mids^  Dr  Greville  Macdonald  has  recently  furnished 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  Nature  is  against 
the  luxury  that  preys  upon  society.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  process  of  evolution  and  the  secondary 
laws  which  it  involves  ;  and  in  speaking  of  luxury,  he 
takes  as  an  example  the  prehistoric  monster  known  as 
the  ichthyosaurus. 

The  ichthyosaurus  was  one  of  a  whole  series  of 
creatures  horrible  in  character,  function  and  form 
which  existed  in  an  early  age  of  the  earth's  history. 

It  was  a  reptilian  fish,  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  the 
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backbone  and  tail  of  a  fish,  the  jaw  of  a  crocodile,  and 
the  skin  of  a  whale.  Its-  eye  was  held  in  a  socket 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  was  protected  by  an 
armour  of  bony  plates.  It  had  a  most  extraordinary 
range  of  vision,  and  it  could  see  in  the  dark. 

This  monster,  therefore,  was  highly  gifted.  It  was, 
in  fact,  actually  in  advance  of  its  age.  It  had  points  of 
advantage  not  existent  in  any  other  creature  at  that 
time.  It  anticipated  the  higher  possibilities  in  structure. 
It  was  far  on  in  the  line  of  evolution. 

Why,  then,  did  it  disappear  ?  Why  was  not  the 
process  of  evolution  continued  along  that  line  ?  Why 
is  it  now  an  extinct  creature,  telling  us  its  story  only 
by  the  petrified  remains  of  its  terrible  body  which  are 
dug  out  from  its  rocky  grave  ? 

Most  significant  is  the  answer  to  this  question.  // 
died  out  because  life  was  too  easy  for  it.  The  world  did 
not  desire  it.  It  did  nothing  but  feed  and  propagate 
its  kind  ;  and  it  did  this  with  no  effort  on  its  own 
behalf.  It  was  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
upward  evolution.  That  this  was  the  truth  concerning 
it  is  proved  by  its  remains.  There  is  evidence  of  its 
swallowing  fish  and  reptiles  in  quantity  far  larger  than 
it  could  digest,  far  larger  than  could  be  necessary  for 
its  own  maintenance  and  the  transmission  of  its  species. 
Its  awful  jaw,  its  enormous  stomach,  its  impenetrable 
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armour,  its  great  fleetness,  made  other  creatures  such 
an  easy  prey  to  it  that  labour  or  painful  effort  was  an 
experience  it  never  knew.  Its  only  enemies  were  its 
prey  ;  and  these  enemies  were  altogether  powerless  to 
resist  it,  while  its  food  was  always  superabundant. 

And  so  the  ichthyosaurus  died  out.  It  died  of  too 
much  ease.  Its  extinction  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
its  luxury.  Vital  energy  began  to  ebb,  structural  re- 
finement did  not  increase,  because  it  was  not  wanted  ; 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  monster  meant  diminished 
need  for  intelligence,  and  the  ascent  of  intelligence  was 
checked.  Nature  was  against  it.  It  transgressed  the 
fundamental  law  of  upward-moving  life,  and  it  was 
swept  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

Now,  that  seems  to  me  just  typical  of  the  rich 
parasite  who  feeds  upon  society  to-day.  Those  rich 
and  mighty  robbers  who  victimise  society,  and  whose 
misdeeds  are  condoned  only  because  they  act  upon  so 
large  a  scale  that  by  simple  folk  their  actions  are  not 
fully  understood — they  are  the  ichthyosauri,  the  greedy, 
brutal,  loathsome,  insatiable  monsters  who  prey  upon 
the  feeble  in  the  teeming  ocean  of  modern  life. 

But  Nature  is  against  them.  They  lose  their  souls, 
and  you  can  actually  behold  the  process.  It  is  not  they 
or  their  like  who  ultimately  inherit  the  earth. 

Of  course  I  know  that  the  philosophic  person  will 
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call  out  upon  me  at  this  point.  He  will  say  :  How 
can  Nature  be  against  these  monsters,  whether  biological 
or  social,  seeing  that  they  are  themselves  a  part  of 
Nature  ? 

To  which  I  answer  :  These  social  questions  must  be 
fought  out  upon  the  human  plane.  If  you  decide  upon 
the  parasitic  life,  Nature  will  certainly  in  an  ultimate 
sense  not  be  against  you  ;  she  will  use  you,  but  she  will 
use  you  by  destroying  you.  There  was  a  sense  in 
which  Nature  was  not  against  that  weird  monster  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  Nature  knew  how 
to  make  it  useful.  It  could  not  evolve  itself,  but  it 
unwittingly  helped  forward  the  evolution  of  others.  It 
helped  them  by  its  very  terrors.  Its  tyranny  was  one 
of  those  evils  which  had  to  be  overcome.  It  acted  as 
a  stimulus,  an  occasion  for  effort,  a  motive  for  increased 
intelligence,  and  a  tonic  for  the  will. 

Well ;  are  you  willing  to  help  the  world  forward  in 
that  way  ?  You,  the  wealthy  speculator,  who  are 
meditating  some  commercial  stroke  which  shall  benefit 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  the  community  ;  you,  young 
man,  who  are  about  to  choose  a  career  in  life  which 
you  know  to  be  socially  unproductive  or  even  harmful, 
merely  because  it  is  lucrative,  are  you  careless  whether 
the  world  shall  go  forward  in  spite  of  you  or  by  your  aid  ? 
If  that  is  your  decision — if  you  decide  to  be  rich  what- 
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ever  happens  ;  if  you  decide  that  it  matters  little  to  you 
whether  you  are  useful  or  not  so  long  as  you  are 
wealthy — then  Nature,  in  a  way  of  her  own,  will  make 
you  useful :  she  will  make  you  useful  by  your  very  sin  ; 
she  will  make  you  the  victim  of  that  society  which  you 
victimise  ;  she  will  make  you  a  foil  and  a  warning,  a 
soul  to  be  shunned,  an  evil  to  be  loathed,  a  power  to 
be  opposed  by  all  the  righteous  and  the  just  and  the 
excellent  of  the  earth.  And  if  that  satisfies  you  ;  if  you 
still  say  :  "  Riches  in  spite  of  all,"  why,  then,  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  you  are  already  a  lost  soul. 

That  is  the  practical  lesson  for  the  individual.  That 
is  how  the  social  duty  of  the  man  appears.  We  have 
no  right  to  justify  ourselves  by  appealing  to  necessity 
and  to  inevitable  law  ;  and  if  we  do  so  justify  ourselves 
and  hold  on  our  way  regardless  of  the  social  effects  of 
our  actions,  that  law  to  which  we  appeal  will  vindicate 
itself  in  unexpected  ways. 

And  now,  before  we  leave  this  subject  of  the  rich 
parasite,  let  me  briefly  touch  upon  another  aspect  of 
our  individual  duty  in  this  matter.  Many  years  ago 
Ruskin  distributed  with  his  own  Fors  Clavigera  a 
pamphlet  by  his  friend  Mr  Girdlestone.  In  this 
pamphlet  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  society,  and 
the  classification  which  the  writer  proposed  was  this  : 
English  society,  he  said,  consists  of  workers  and  non- 
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workers  ;  and  the  non-workers  are  of  two  sorts  : 
they  are  either  beggars  whose  victims  are  willing 
persons,  or  stealers  whose  victims  are  unwilling 
persons. 

You  will  anticipate  what  kind  of  people  he  places 
among  the  stealers.  There  are  the  thieves  who 
promote  companies  that  are  never  meant  to  succeed, 
or  that  produce  no  real,  usable  wealth  ;  there  are  the 
thieves  who  make  their  money  by  artificially  driving 
the  market  up  and  down,  who  raise  or  depress  the  price 
of  stocks  and  shares  by  false  rumours  and  the  like  ; 
there  are  the  speculators  who  make  "  corners,"  or  help 
in  making  "  corners,"  in  necessary  or  useful  articles  ; 
and  there  are  all  those  who  by  their  wealth,  their  rank, 
or  their  knowledge,  are  extortionate  or  unfair  to 
another's  disadvantage.  Such  men,  whether  they  act 
legally  or  illegally,  act  immorally,  and  are  in  a  literal 
sense  thieves. 

This  is  simple  enough.  But  the  difficulty  begins 
when  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  beggars.  What,  for 
instance,  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  lives  upon  the 
rent  or  interest  of  inherited  property  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  sleeping-partner  in  a  business  whose  income 
accrues,  not  as  the  wages  of  superintendence,  but  as 
dividends  on  a  capital  which  he  did  not  earn  ? 

Such  a  man  is,  in  Mr  Girdlestone's  sense,  a  beggar 
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— that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  directly  do  anything  for 
society  in  return  for  what  he  receives. 

As  a  matter  of  classification  that  is  all  very  well,  but 
what  moral  are  you  to  draw  as  a  matter  of  individual 
duty  ?  Now,  upon  this  point  Mr  Girdlestone  makes 
an  important  remark,  in  which  I  think  we  may  follow 
him.  He  says  that  the  rich  beggar  of  this  class  may 
wipe  the  dishonour  from  his  shield  by  taking  his  fair 
share  in  that  unpaid  work  which  society  is  always 
needing  to  have  done  by  volunteers.  That  society 
should  permit  any  man  to  grow  rich  without  working 
is  of  course  a  defect  in  the  social  system  ;  and  that 
there  should  be  any  unpaid  work — any  work  which 
must  be  done  and  yet  which  society  does  not  pay  for — 
is  again  a  breakdown  in  our  social  arrangements.  But 
the  individual  has  to  take  the  social  system  as  he  finds 
it,  and  make  his  part  in  it  as  just  and  honourable  as  he 
can.  And  things  being  as  they  are,  may  we  not  agree 
that  the  right  thing  for  the  individual  in  such  a  case  to 
do  is  to  accept  that  which  society  so  foolishly  gives  him, 
and  to  use  it  for  strenuous  work  of  the  kind  which 
society  so  foolishly  leaves  unpaid  ?  By  this  means 
he  may  enter  the  special  class  of  beggars  which  Mr 
Girdlestone  calls  serviceable  beggars.  He  cannot  indeed 
cease  to  be  a  beggar,  and  that  he  may  as  well  keep  in 
mind  ;  but  he  may  cease  to  be  a  parasite. 
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Such  a  man  is  rich  through  misfortune.  He  is 
born  rich,  or  property  is  left  to  him.  His  inner  life 
is  cumbered  and  choked  by  huge  possessions.  It  is 
the  fault  of  society  that  this  is  so.  In  a  well-ordered 
society  it  would  not  be  so.  We  should  be  sorry  for 
such  people  ;  they  are  suffering  from  a  social  disease. 
Their  only  way  to  health  and  peace  is  to  use  that  great 
wealth  as  speedily  and  as  wisely  as  they  can  for  the 
social  good.  But  the  fool  who  is  wilfully  rich,  who 
actually  tries  to  be  rich,  who  positively  endeavours  to 
catch  this  disease  of  mammon,  who  purposely  smothers 
his  better  part  by  the  possession  of  material  wealth — 
what  are  we  to  say  of  him  ?  Of  him  we  say  that,  if 
that  is  indeed  his  aim,  if  his  aim  in  life  is  not  to  serve 
society  but  to  gather  riches,  if  he  accepts  the  wealth 
that  comes  to  him,  with  no  fear,  and  no  sense  of  duty, 
and  no  adequate  return  to  the  community  that  enriches 
him — then  he  has  no  true  life  in  him  ;  his  life  is  parasitic. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  rich  parasite  ;  and  now  just 
a  word  or  two  about  the  poor  one.  We  do  not  need 
to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  side  of  our  subject, 
because  people  are  unfortunately  so  much  more  ready 
to  admit  the  evil  in  the  case  of  the  poor  than  they  are 
in  the  case  of  the  rich.  Of  course  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  to  his  proper  class  the  burglar  or  the 
pickpocket.  These  cannot  be  called  useful  members  of 
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society  :  they  receive  without  giving.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  about  the  beggar  who  whines  after  you 
in  the  London  street,  or  the  country  tramps  who  come 
begging  at  your  kitchen  door.  These  are  all  parasites 
pure  and  simple  ;  and  they  largely  exist  by  reason  of 
the  diseased  and  disordered  state  of  the  community. 
The  difficulty  begins  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
workers  who  do  useless  work.  These  are  not  "  workers  " 
in  Mr  Girdlestone's  sense  :  they  do  not  enrich  society. 
A  man  who  turned  a  useless  crank  all  day  long,  or  who 
shovelled  gravel  from  one  end  of  a  yard  to  the  other 
in  order  to  shovel  it  back  again,  might  do  a  deal  of 
labour,  but  he  would  not  be  exactly  a  honey-bee  in 
the  social  hive  ;  he  would  not  in  the  productive  sense 
be  a  social  worker.  And  there  are  people  of  this  sort 
in  modern  Europe  ;  only  the  difficulty  is  to  know 
precisely  which  are  of  this  sort,  because  we  may  differ 
a  good  deal  as  to  what  work  is  productive  and  what  is 
useless. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  esteem — the  domestic  servants.  I 
think  that,  fairly  and  justly  considered,  there  is  no 
class  more  estimable  or  more  praiseworthy.  The 
patience,  the  industry,  the  forbearance,  the  orderly 
and  regular  lives  which  the  great  majority  of  them 
exhibit,  are  an  example  to  many  who  consider  them- 
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selves  their  superiors.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  a  large  number  of  them,  especially 
in  the  households  of  the  rich,  are,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  engaged  upon  useless  labour.  One  of  the 
greatest  mischiefs  wrought  by  the  luxurious  class  is  this 
misdirection  of  life  and  this  waste  of  labour.  They 
are  obliged  to  have  numbers  of  servants  to  perform 
offices  that  bring  nobody  either  profit  or  pleasure,  but 
only  serve  the  vain  purposes  of  ostentation.  Then 
there  are  all  the  other  persons  that  the  rich  man 
employs — the  jockeys,  the  footmen,  the  architects  and 
builders  of  unused  or  half-used  mansions  ;  the  makers 
of  false  or  foolish  jewelry,  the  painters  of  meaningless 
portraits  or  other  joyless  pictures,  the  composers  of 
lascivious  music,  the  vulgar  or  indecent  dancers,  the 
mimics  and  courtesans  and  ministers  of  debauch — 
there  are  these  and  a  hundred  others  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  true  life,  either  of  the  individual  or  of 
society,  but  who  require,  all  of  them,  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed  by  means  of  labour  that  might  be 
used,  and  ought  to  be  used,  for  the  supply  of  physical 
necessities  or  of  noble  pleasures.  These,  in  so  far  as 
they  consume  without  any  wholesome  production, 
belong  to  that  melancholy  class,  the  parasites  of  the 
parasites. 
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But  when  we  come  to  ask  what  is,  in  their  case,  the 
individual  duty,  the  answer  is  far  more  difficult  to  find 
than  in  the  case  of  the  rich.  With  these,  to  oppose 
the  social  system  does  not  mean  the  mere  abandonment 
of  superfluities,  it  often  means  the  loss  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  life.  In  the  case  of  those  who  minister 
to  sin  or  to  sheer  sensuality  the  case  admits,  of  course, 
of  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  perform 
offices  more  or  less  frivolous  and  unmeaning — offices 
of  a  ceremonial  sort,  in  which  they  can  take  no  serious 
interest — it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  should 
starve  rather  than  perform  such  duties.  The  Son  of 
Sirach,  indeed,  in  his  downright  way,  takes  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  "  Be  not  an  underling,"  he  says,  "  to 
a  foolish  man."  And  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see 
something  of  that  spirit  abroad.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  sort  of  strike  among  workmen's  unions  —  not 
strikes  for  better  pay  or  shorter  hours,  but  strikes 
against  the  foolishness  of  their  masters.  I  should  like 
to  hear  of  a  factory  stopped  because  the  men  refused 
to  work  for  an  employer  who  squandered  his  wealth 
upon  wickedness  or  folly  or  silly  ostentation.  There 
would  be  some  hope  of  the  world  if  that  sort  of  strike 
were  instituted.  "  Be  not  underling  to  a  fool "  ;  yes, 
that  is  where  the  individual  duty  lies  in  the  case  we 
are  considering.  So  far  as  is  possible,  strive  in  that 
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direction.  Do  not  always  engage  yourself  to  the  master 
who  pays  best ;  engage  yourself  to  the  master  who  is 
richest  in  wisdom.  Serve  the  man  who  serves  the  State. 
Work  for  the  man  who  works  for  the  world.  Choose 
the  place  which  will  give  you  the  best  opportunity  of 
doing  wholesome,  productive,  and  useful  duties.  Some- 
thing, surely,  might  be  done  in  that  direction  by  those 
whose  lot  in  life  it  is  to  serve. 

And  now  we  must  pass  from  the  individual  to  the 
social  point  of  view,  and  consider  very  briefly  the  causes 
and  the  cure  of  this  social  disease.  The  two  classes  we 
have  been  considering — the  rich  parasites  and  the  poor 
parasites,  who  eat  without  working,  consume  without 
any  true  production  —  are  standing  dangers  to  our 
civic  life.  They  suck  the  blood  of  the  nation.  They 
impoverish  the  social  organism.  They  undermine 
the  commonwealth.  It  was  by  such  that  Athens  fell ; 
it  was  by  such  that  Rome  fell ;  it  is  by  such  that  nearly 
every  dead  empire  of  ancient  or  modern  times  has  fallen. 
Luxury  breeds  them,  and  they  imitate  the  luxury  by 
which  they  are  bred  ;  and  so  the  action  and  reaction 
goes  on,  the  disease  spreads,  and  the  whole  body-politic 
decays. 

That  is  the  disease.  Whence  does  it  spring  ?  It 
springs,  so  it  is  said,  from  the  sudden  expansion  of 
our  human  powers.  And  that,  no  doubt,  in  a  sense 
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is  true.  It  is  true,  as  we  saw  in  our  previous  discourses, 
that  the  modern  evil  is  accentuated  by  our  new  control 
of  Nature's  powers.  We  have  linked  ourselves  to  the 
forces  of  Nature  ;  we  have  yoked  the  horses  of  the  sun 
to  our  chariot,  and  we  have  harnessed  the  thunderbolts 
of  heaven.  Fire  and  lightning  are  our  servants,  and  we 
have  bound  them  in  chains  of  steel.  The  control  of 
these  mighty  agencies  of  electricity  and  heat  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  that  massing  of  economic  force  which 
has  issued  in  enormously  increased  wealth,  leading  to 
that  luxury  which  has  given  rise,  in  its  turn,  to  this  evil 
of  parasitism. 

This,  I  say,  is  doubtless  the  occasion  of  the  evils 
which  we  deplore.  But  the  cause  lies  further  back. 
The  cause  is  in  the  human  heart  ;  and  for  that  there  is 
only  one  cure  :  that  which  our  fathers  very  rightly  called 
"conversion."  We  must  be  converted  \  we  must  see 
things  in  a  new  light.  We  must  turn  ourselves  round 
and  look  at  things  from  the  opposite  quarter  ;  we  must 
realise  the  horrible  character  of  the  evils  under  which 
we  live  ;  we  must  set  ourselves  to  amend  and  regenerate 
the  whole  system  of  society. 

All  those  evils  which  in  these  three  addresses  I  have 
brought  before  you — fierce  competition,  deadly  routine, 
enervating  luxury,  distressing  want,  and  this  last  evil 
of  functionless  and  useless  life — all  these  grow  up 
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under  common  conditions  ;  they  are  knit  together  in  a 
common  system  ;  and  it  is  the  whole  system  that  must 
be  amended. 

The  detailed  measures  by  which  this  is  to  be  done  it 
is  not  my  place  to  set  forth,  but  the  principles  upon 
which  the  reform  must  be  carried  out  are  these  : — 

1.  By  the  adoption  of  common  action  and  common 
enterprise,  rivalry  and  emulation  must  be  limited.     It 
must   be  limited   to  such    an  extent    and   in   such   a 
way  that  at  any  rate  the  necessaries  of  life  shall  be 
honourably  accessible    to  all  who   are  not   absolutely 
undeserving. 

2.  By  common  consent,  all  mechanical  routine  which 
tends  to  deaden  consciousness  and  destroy  individuality 
must  be  limited  in  duration  ;  so  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  a  man's  day  shall  be  reserved  for  him  to  follow  his 
native  bent  and  restore  his  individuality. 

3.  Society  must,  by  common  consent,  appropriate  for 
the  common  good  that  part  of  a  man's  wealth  which  the 
community  and  not  the  man  has  earned. 

4.  And,  lastly,  all  parasitism  must  be  discouraged. 
The  legislature  should  always  have  an   eye  upon  it, 
and  so  frame  the  laws  as  to  make  it  difficult.     In  its 
extreme  forms,  such  as  that  of  gambling  and  betting, 
whether  on   the   exchange  or   in  the  public-house,  it 
should  even  be  directly  and  openly  punished. 
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All  legislation  must  base  itself  on  the  ideal  of  exchange 
of  service  as  sharers  of  a  common  life.  That  is  the  true 
principle,  the  principle  which  condemns  all  parasitism, 
the  only  principle  upon  which  a  wholesome  social  life 
can  be  built  up.  We  are  members  of  an  organism  ; 
we  are  sharers  of  a  common  life  ;  and  as  such,  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  live  rightly  and  cleanly,  with 
advantage  to  the  community  and  with  respect  for  our- 
selves, is  by  performing  mutual  service. 

I  dare  say  that  these  principles  which  I  have  set 
before  you  will  not  wholly  satisfy  either  of  the  con- 
tending factions  ;  they  are  not  exactly  what  the  in- 
dividualist would  like,  and  they  are  not  at  all  what  the 
communist  would  like.  I  think  that  is  because  each  of 
these  looks  at  only  one  side  of  human  nature.  We  are 
individual  as  well  as  social.  We  are  social  as  well  as 
individual.  The  problem  is  to  harmonise  those  two. 
No  man  has  the  right  to  follow  his  individual  wishes  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  good  ;  neither  is  that  a 
well-ordered  community  which  crushes  out  of  the  in- 
dividual all  the  individuality  and  character  and  special 
gift  which  gives  zest  to  life.  We  have  to  harmonise 
those  two  ;  that  is  our  tremendous  problem  to-day. 
Some  will  see  more  of  one  side  and  some  will  see  more 
of  the  other  ;  so  it  is  not  likely  that  what  I  have  said 
will  wholly  please  either  party. 
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But  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  principles  which  I 
have  laid  down  are  the  true  principles — the  principles 
upon  which  we  must  build  reform  ;  and  therefore  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  set  them  plainly  before  you. 

But  I  repeat  again,  that  first  of  all  we  need 
"  conversion."  A  change  of  heart,  that  is  what  we  need  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  none  of  us  will  ever  do  the  right 
things  until  he  comes  to  love  the  right  things. 


IV.— INDIVIDUALISM  OR  SOCIALISM  ? 
EITHER  ?  NEITHER  ?  OR  BOTH  ? 

Individualism  and  Socialism,  these  are  the  two  terms 
which  are  placed  as  alternatives  in  the  tide  of  my 
lecture  ;  and  they  are  terms  which  one  hears  from 
everybody's  lips,  which  in  books,  reviews,  conversation, 
lectures,  one  is  constantly  finding  compared  and  con- 
trasted. What  do  they  mean  ?  What  is  Individualism  ? 
what  is  Socialism  ?  and  what  is  the  real  relation 
between  the  two  ?  Are  we  obliged  to  choose  between 
them  ?  and  if  we  are,  which  shall  we  choose  ?  which 
shall  we  uphold  and  follow  and  fight  for  ?  in  which 
of  them  lies  the  hope  of  the  future  ?  In  either  of 
them  ?  in  neither  of  them  ?  or  in  both  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  I  propose  to  discuss. 

"  An  Individualist,"  wrote  Grant  Allen,  "  is  a  man 
who  recognises  without  stint  the  full,  free,  and  equal  right 
of  every  citizen  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  all  his  energies, 
activities,  and  faculties,  provided  only  he  does  not  there- 
by encroach  upon  the  equal  and  correlative  right  of 
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every  other  citizen  "  ;  and  he  supports  this  definition 
by  an  appeal  to  those  whom  he  calls  the  Individualist 
Fathers — Mill  and  Spencer.  To  Mill  and  Spencer, 
then,  we  turn,  and  we  find  that  the  definition  seems  to 
be  borne  out — at  least,  we  find  much  in  the  writings  of 
these  philosophers  (both  of  whom  are  recognised  as 
authorities  by  individualists)  which  supports  the  view 
that  the  full  right  of  every  citizen  to  the  unimpeded 
use  of  all  his  faculties  is  the  ideal  at  which  to  aim. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  little  book  on  Liberty,  has 
worked  out  the  whole  doctrine  in  logical  sequence. 
He  has  a  long  chapter  on  "  Liberty  of  Thought  and 
Discussion,"  followed  by  another  long  chapter  on  "  Indi- 
viduality as  one  of  the  Elements  of  Well-being."  He 
shows  how  greatly  our  happiness  depends  on  perfect 
liberty  for  the  individual :  on  free  development  of 
individuality,  free  choice  of  one's  own  plan  of  life, 
free  following  of  one's  own  taste,  free  formation  and 
expresssion  of  one's  own  opinion  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
men  of  genius  especially,  how  important  it  is,  not  for 
the  man  only,  but  for  the  whole  community,  that  genius 
should  be  allowed  to  unfold  itself  freely  both  in  thought 
and  practice. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  equally  explicit.  His  first  principle 
is  that  "  Every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills 
provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any 
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other  man."  The  State,  he  says,  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion for  mutual  protection,  and  we  ought  to  be  very 
jealous  of  any  step  which  the  State  may  take  beyond 
this  ;  we  ought  very  carefully  to  watch  lest,  in  the 
endeavour  to  benefit  a  few,  the  State  should  cripple  the 
individual  energies  of  the  many.  Civilisation,  he  says, 
is  a  progress  towards  the  complete  manifestation  of 
every  one's  individuality.  "To  be  that  which  he 
naturally  is,  to  do  just  what  he  would  spontaneously  do, 
is  essential  to  the  full  happiness  of  each,  and  therefore 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  all." 

Mr  Grant  Allen's  definition,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
made  out.  If  Mill  and  Spencer  are  the  Individualist 
Fathers,  then  individualism  is  pretty  much  what  Mr 
Allen  says  it  is — "the  full,  free,  and  equal  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  all  his  energies." 

I  do  not  say,  mind,  that  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  always  used  to-day.  I  shall  show  you  presently 
that  practically  it  means  something  very  different.  But 
it  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  sometimes  used, 
and  in  which  it  was  originally  meant  to  be  used.  It  is 
the  sense  which  those  attach  to  the  term  who  oppose 
Socialism  on  the  ground  that  it  will  prevent  develop- 
ment and  variety  of  individual  character  ;  who  laud 
Individualism  as  promoting  that  development  and 
variety.  And  so  I  say,  for  the  present  let  the  definition 
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stand.  Individualism  shall  be,  for  the  nonce,  the  system 
which  favours  the  full,  free,  and  equal  right  of  every 
citizen  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  all  his  energies. 

And  now,  what  does  "  Socialism  "  mean  ?  Socialism 
is  a  term  used  in  a  multitude  of  senses.  Anybody 
who  preaches  Land-nationalisation,  Co-operation  of  any 
kind,  Profit-sharing  on  any  scale,  calls  himself  now-a- 
days  a  Socialist.  And  even  those  who  preach  no 
positive  amelioration  of  any  kind,  but  only  destruction 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  are  often  called  Socialists 
and  reviled  accordingly.  But  what  is  Socialism  in  its 
essence  ?  We  have  appealed  to  the  Individualist  fathers 
for  their  doctrine  of  Individualism.  What,  according 
to  the  Socialist  fathers,  is  the  doctrine  of  Socialism  ? 

Well,  I  am  not  sure  who  the  socialist  fathers  are. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  himself  been  reckoned  among  the 
socialist  fathers,  though  he  used  to  be  much  hurt  at 
this  assertion,  and  indignantly  protested  that  he  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  But  if  we  go  back  a  little  further, 
we  shall  come  to  undisputed  ground.  Owen,  St  Simon, 
and  Fourier,  these  at  any  rate  belong  to  the  early  fathers 
of  socialism  ;  and  in  the  discussions  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  them,  the  very  name  "  socialism  " 
took  its  rise. 

What,  then,  was  the  aim  and  doctrine  of  these  three 
venerable  fathers  ?  Robert  Owen,  in  his  Book  of  the 
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New  Moral  World^  insisted  upon  the  influence  exerted 
upon  man  by  external  circumstances.  The  way  to 
permanent  peace  and  happiness,  he  declared,  was  in 
equalising  those  external  circumstances.  Equality  of 
education  and  condition  among  mankind — this  was  his 
aim  ;  and  society,  he  declared,  if  only  it  were  united 
in  promoting  that  aim,  possesses  illimitable  power  to 
remove  those  inferior  debasing  circumstances  which 
weigh  down  so  large  a  portion  of  the  race — illimitable 
power  to  replace  those  debasing  circumstances  by  better 
and  wholesome  and  more  elevating  conditions. 

St  Simon,  the  founder  of  French  socialism,  insisted  in 
like  manner  upon  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  positive 
reorganisation  of  society.  His  vision  was  that  of  an 
industrialist  State  directed  by  modern  science.  The 
social  aim,  he  said,  was  to  produce  things  useful  to  life, 
and  the  goal  of  all  our  activity  should  be  to  encircle 
the  globe  with  one  vast  association  directed  to  this 
useful  production. 

Fourier,  the  third  of  the  patriarchs,  was  a  somewhat 
fantastic  man  ;  but  through  all  his  vagaries  there  ran 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  that  competition  is  wasteful, 
that  co-operation  is  economical,  and  that  society,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  organised  on  the  lines  requisite  to  give 
full  scope  to  co-operation. 

If   these,  then,  are  to  be   taken  as   the   fathers   of 
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socialism,  it  is  pretty  clear  what  socialism  means  :  it 
means  greater  equality  of  opportunity  and  condition, 
closer  association  for  the  production  of  useful  things, 
and  greater  freedom  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  com- 
petition ;  and  all  this  to  be  attained  by  subordinating 
the  individual  interest  to  the  common  good.  Socialism, 
in  short,  is  the  denial  to  the  individual  of  the  right  to 
fight  his  own  way  to  wealth  or  greatness,  irrespective  of 
the  effect  which  this  free  fight  of  the  individual  has 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  mass.  It  substitutes 
association  for  isolation,  co-operation  for  competition, 
the  good  of  the  whole  for  the  advancement  of  the  few. 

Now,  concerning  these  two  systems,  1  put  three 
questions  :  Either  ?  Neither  ?  or  Both  ?  First  I  ask, 
Will  you  have  either  of  them  ?  Will  you  choose 
between  them — accept  one  and  decline  the  other,  with 
(or  without)  thanks  ?  If  not,  it  must  be  either  because 
they  are  both  so  bad  that  you  prefer  to  decline  them 
both,  and  your  answer  is  therefore  "  neither "  ;  or  else 
because  they  are  both  so  good  that  you  cannot  do  with- 
out either  of  them,  and  your  answer  therefore  is  "  both." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  put  the  question 
"  Either  ? "  Will  you  choose  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  principles  ?  And  to  put  the  question  effectually, 
we  must  consider  fairly  and  somewhat  more  fully  the 
principles  between  which  we  are  called  upon  to  choose. 
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Let  us  consider  first  the  principle  of  individual  liberty. 

I  suppose  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  which  we 
are  more  firmly  convinced  than  we  are  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  think  freely.  I  do  not  say  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  believe  what  he  likes  ;  that  is  a 
right  which  no  man  has.  A  man's  right  is  not  to  be- 
lieve what  he  likes,  but  to  believe  what  is  true.  But 
in  the  process  of  finding  out  what  is  true  in  order  that 
he  may  believe  it,  all  kinds  of  thoughts  must  pass 
through  his  mind  ;  all  kinds  of  opinions  must  be  can- 
vassed ;  and  he  has  a  perfect  right,  every  man  and 
woman  has  a  perfect  and  indisputable  right,  to  carry  on 
this  process  for  himself,  to  till  his  own  mental  soil  and 
grow  his  own  mental  crop,  and  to  sort  out  the  weeds 
and  burn  them  at  his  pleasure.  "  If  all  mankind,  minus 
one,  were  of  one  opinion,"  says  Mill,  "  and  only  one 
person  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  mankind  would 
be  no  more  justified  in  silencing  that  one  person  than 
he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  justified  in  silencing 
mankind." 

Liberty  of  thought  and  discussion,  then,  I  put  down 
as  the  first  element  in  individual  liberty,  without  which 
all  else  is  nothing  worth  ;  and  the  second  element 
is  like  unto  it.  For  scarcely  less  important  than 
liberty  of  thought  is  liberty  of  action.  Scarcely  less 
important,  and  far  more  neglected,  is  this  second  element 
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of  personal  liberty.  If  the  fire  of  truth  has  for  the 
most  part  been  kindled  by  the  sparks  dropped  in  the 
clash  of  reason  with  unreason,  so,  too,  has  the  fire  of 
virtue.  To  live  rightly,  we  must  live  freely.  We 
shall  never  find  out  the  best  way  of  living  till  we  are 
freer  to  experiment.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  some, 
I  believe  that  there  is  far  too  much  restriction  in  our 
mode  of  life.  In  our  efforts  to  suppress  the  evil,  we 
too  often  suppress  the  good  as  well ;  we  root  out  the 
wheat  along  with  the  tares.  Cranks,  no  doubt,  are 
troublesome  people — social  lunatics  we  have  ever  with 
us  ;  never  mind,  give  them  free  play  ;  now  and  then 
you  may  be  entertaining  a  philosopher  unawares.  Let 
the  worth  of  different  modes  of  life  be  proved  practically 
by  anyone  who  thinks  fit  to  try  them.  Let  individu- 
ality be  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged.  Without  it 
there  is  no  happiness  and  no  national  greatness. 

An  evening  party  has  been  aptly  described  as  an 
assembly  in  which  everybody  knows  what  not  to  do. 
And  our  whole  civilised  life,  I  fear,  is  rapidly  becoming 
just  such  an  evening  party — as  flat,  stale,  dull,  and  un- 
profitable :  we  have  to  dress  alike,  however  hideously  ; 
to  behave  alike,  however  absurdly  ;  to  think  alike, 
however  irrationally  ;  to  believe  alike,  however  base- 
lessly.  Our  feelings  are  so  tender  that  nobody  dares 
to  speak  his  thoughts  till  he  has  groped  all  round  about 
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his  companion  and  found  out  exactly  to  which  sections  of 
the  body  politic,  the  body  ecclesiastic,  the  body  artistic 
and  the  body  social  he  belongs.  Everybody  belongs 
to  some  section,  nobody  is  himself,  and  every  section 
regards  certain  sins  of  the  other  sections  as  unpardon- 
able. To  one  vast  section,  the  unpardonable  sins 
are  to  wear  fustian  or  to  do  useful  work  ;  to  another 
the  unpardonable  sins  are  to  keep  a  shop,  to  drop 
your  h's,  or  to  speak  the  truth.  But  to  be  himself^ 
to  speak  his  convictions  without  offence,  to  follow  his 
tastes  without  contempt,  to  live  his  life  in  the  light  of 
day  without  patronage  and  without  reserve,  this,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  it  is  not  given  a  man  to  do. 

Now,  so  far  as  our  definition  has  carried  us  at  present, 
you  will  see  from  my  tone  that  I  am  a  throughgoing 
individualist.  I  believe  in  liberty,  in  individuality, 
in  unrestricted  freedom  for  individual  development. 
But  a  difficulty  arises  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  merely  individuals  ;  that  we  are 
also  social.  There  are  not  many  men  who  would  be 
content  with  liberty  and  nothing  else.  If  anybody 
says  he  would  be  so  content,  we  may  set  him  down  in 
some  vast  wilderness  where  roads  and  railways  have 
not  yet  reached,  and  say  :  "  Very  well,  my  dear  sir,  here 
are  blackberries,  and  here  is  water,  and  here  too  is 
unlimited  freedom  ;  live  and  be  happy."  There  have 
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been  hermits  of  that  kind  in  the  past,  but  they  have 
been  comparatively  few,  and  mostly  mad.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  to  recognise  the  fact  that  man  is  social ; 
and  that  is  as  good  as  saying  that  absolute  individualism 
is  impossible  ;  for  directly  you  admit  that  some  con- 
verse with  your  fellow-men  is  a  necessity  of  life,  you 
admit  at  the  same  time  that  there  must  be  some  limit 
to  your  individual  freedom.  Society  is  necessarily 
founded  upon  give  and  take.  So  long  as  you  live 
alone  in  the  wilderness  you  may  take  as  many  black- 
berries as  you  like,  and  nobody's  fingers  will  be  pricked 
but  your  own  ;  but  directly  you  admit  a  brother  hermit 
to  your  cell,  your  liberty  will  be  somewhat  restricted. 
You  must  not  meddle  with  the  berries  which  he  has 
gathered  for  himself ;  you  must  not  lie  in  the  sun  and 
make  him  gather  berries  for  you  ;  you  must  not  sing 
jubilant  psalms  when  he  wants  to  sleep  ;  and  if  you 
have  only  one  drinking- vessel,  you  must  go  turn  and 
turn  about.  No  conduct  that  injures  the  interest  of 
another,  no  selfishness  that  lives  upon  the  labours  of 
another  without  adequate  return,  must  be  left  un- 
checked. Liberty,  if  that  be  liberty,  must  be  restricted. 
The  definition  of  Individualism,  as  I  quoted  it  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  provides  for  this.  It  says 
that  "  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  the  unimpeded  use 
of  all  his  energies  provided  he  aoes  not  thereby  encroach 
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upon  the  equal  right  of  every  other  citizen."  But  modern 
individualism  has  practically  confined  itself  to  one  part 
of  this  definition  ;  it  has  contented  itself  with  emphasis- 
ing individual  liberty  without  mentioning  its  restrictions. 
Unlimited  competition,  unrestricted  freedom  of  con- 
tract, a  minimum  of  interference  with  individual 
action,  and  especially  with  the  individual  action  of  the 
capitalist — this  is  its  teaching,  and  hence  comes  socialism. 

To  socialism,  then,  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  turn. 
Socialism  lays  stress  upon  just  that  part  of  our  dictum 
which  individualism  is  apt  to  slur.  It  finds  in  man  an 
evil  selfishness  which  makes  him  forget  that  his  own 
liberty  must  be  limited  by  the  equal  right  which  every 
other  citizen  has  to  the  same  liberty.  It  maintains 
that  the  warfare  of  class  with  class  and  man  with  man 
is  productive  of  immense  and  needless  evils,  and  "  it 
holds  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  moderate 
this  warfare  and  to  remedy  these  evils.  In  short,  it 
insists  on  the  principle  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  subordinate  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  society." 

So  long  as  individualism  held  undivided  sway, 
"  children  from  seven  to  ten  were  working  in  factories 
and  mines,  starved,  stunted,  squalid ;  women  were 
losing  their  womanhood  in  degrading  forms  of  labour  ; 
millions  were  living  in  dwellings  unfit  for  swine,  and 
were  sinking  into  a  state  of  brutal  degradation.  The 
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wealth  and  luxury  of  the  rich  stood  out  in  glaring 
contrast  with  the  hideous  poverty  of  the  poor.  The 
share  of  the  labourer  in  the  fruits  of  his  labour  was 
diminished  by  the  middleman  who  came  between  him 
and  his  capitalist  employer." l  "  These  things,"  said 
socialism,  "  ought  not  so  to  be "  ;  and,  by  dint  of 
measures  which  were  socialistic  in  principle,  some  of 
them  have  ceased.  Too  many,  alas,  remain. 

Now,  the  moral  of  this  is,  that  liberty  sometimes 
means  liberty  to  oppress  your  fellows,  liberty  to  take 
your  neighbour  at  a  disadvantage  and  enslave  him, 
liberty  to  starve  and  dwarf  your  children,  to  degrade 
your  women,  to  let  four-fifths  of  a  generation  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  and  that,  when  personal  liberty  comes 
to  mean  this,  personal  liberty  must  be  curtailed  ;  man 
must  be  reminded  that  he  is  social  as  well  as  individual, 
and  that  he  has  duties  to  society  as  well  as  to  himself. 

"  Our  legislation,"  wrote  a  high  ecclesiastic  some  time 
since,  "  our  legislation  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland, 
on  Sunday  Closing  Acts,  our  systems  of  State-aided  and 
compulsory  education,  our  measures  for  the  further  pro- 
tection of  children,  our  Allotment  Acts,  are  all  essenti- 
ally protests  against  the  laissez-faire,  laissez-aller  of  a 
pure  individualism.  The  popular  cries  for  local  option 
or  other  regulations  of  the  drink  traffic,  for  an  eight- 
1  Dean  of  Wells. 
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hours'  day  of  labour,  for  free  education,  for  compelling 
landlords  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  for  three 
acres  and  a  cow,  for  a  graduated  income-tax,  are  all 
essentially  socialistic  in  their  nature.  They  set  aside  for 
the  common  good  the  rights  of  individuals  in  their 
freedom  or  their  property.  They  assume  that  the  State, 
in  the  order  of  God's  government,  is  the  creator  of 
property,  and  may  therefore,  while  it  protects  its  rights, 
insist  on  the  performance  of  its  duties."  In  the  face  of 
this  description  of  Socialism  and  its  tendencies,  I  think 
it  will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  deny  that  the  socialistic 
movement,  in  the  main,  is  beneficial. 

"  But  suppose  we  were  to  treat  Socialism  as  we  have 
treated  Individualism,"  one  may  ask,  "  and  try  to  carry 
it  to  its  logical  extreme,  would  it  work  ? "  We  may 
admit  that  it  would  not.  At  least,  we  may  admit  that  if 
you  mean  by  Socialism  some  unimaginable  state  of  things 
in  which  the  limitations  of  individual  liberty  were  con- 
tinually increased  and  individual  liberty  itself  gradually 
reduced  to  «//,  such  a  socialism  would  be  uncomfortable. 
If  the  State  is  to  say  how  long  I  am  to  work,  what  I  am 
to  work  at,  what  goods  I  am  to  receive  in  payment,  and 
how  much  of  them  ;  when  I  am  to  be  married,  whom 
I  am  to  marry,  and  how  many  children  I  am  to  be 
allowed  to  have  ;  where  I  am  to  live,  what  I  am  to  read, 
and  how  I  am  to  travel ;  and  in  general  to  regulate  every 
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detail  of  my  life — why,  then,  I  had  rather  be  as  I  am. 
But  all  this,  though  it  is  State-interference,  is  not  social- 
ism, and  I  only  imagine  such  a  state  of  affairs  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  chief  point  at  which  I  have 
arrived.  What  that  point  is  I  will  now  briefly  state. 

I  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  essence  of  individ- 
ualism is  individual  liberty,  and  the  essence  of 
socialism  is  a  restriction  placed  upon  individual  liberty 
for  the  social  good.  And  these  are,  in  fact,  the  mean- 
ings of  the  terms  as  they  are  frequently  used.  Now, 
what  I  want  to  bring  home  to  you  is  this — that  in  this 
sense  of  the  words  "  Individualism  "  and  "  Socialism  " 
you  cannot  choose  either  one  or  the  other.  To  the 
question  whether  you  will  have  either  of  them,  you 
must  answer  "Neither"  and  you  must  also  answer 
"  Both"  Carried  to  their  logical  extremes,  you  can  put 
up  with  neither.  It  is  impossible  to  have  unlimited 
individualism  without  going  mad  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  have  unlimited  socialism  without  committing  suicide. 
Either  by  itself  is  an  inconceivable  mode  of  existence  ; 
and  the  only  answer  to  the  question  "  Either  ? "  is 
"  Neither."  But  if  you  are  content  to  be  a  little  less 
logical,  and  a  little  more  reasonable  and  practical,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  another  answer  possible — and  that 
is  "  Both"  We  will  have  personal  liberty  so  far  as  it 
is  compatible  with  the  general  good,  and  we  will  have 
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community  of  interest,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
sacrifice  of  personal  liberty.  We  will  have  both 
Individualism  and  Socialism, — free  scope  for  all  our 
faculties  and  capacities,  but  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
giving  equally  free  scope  to  others. 

The  fact  is  that,  whatever  opposition  exists  between 
these  two  principles,  lies  in  the  very  make  of  our  minds. 
The  economic  antithesis  is  based  upon  a  psychological 
one.  Every  man  is  at  once  personal  and  impersonal, 
individual  and  social  ;  and  no  form  of  government,  no 
form  of  social  life,  can  ultimately  be  satisfactory  which 
does  not  take  account  of  both  sides  of  our  nature.  No 
socialism  is  sufficient  which  does  not  give  free  scope 
for  individual  development  and  individual  action  ;  no 
individualism  will  ever  be  satisfactory  unless  it  enables 
and  encourages  men  to  live  in  a  state  of  harmony 
instead  of  a  confusion  of  warfare  ;  to  live  a  brotherly 
and  kindly  and  truly  social  life,  each  for  all  and  all 
for  each. 

But  now,  if  we  revise  our  definitions,  and  if  we  take 
Individualism,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was 
originally  intended,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
now  too  generally  used,  we  shall  find  that  the  opposition 
between  the  two  is  much  more  real.  There  is  a  sort  of 
phantom  warfare  continually  going  on  in  the  papers 
and  elsewhere  between  the  terms,  used  in  the  sense  in 
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which  I  have  hitherto  been  using  them.  The  phantoms 
hit  each  other  tremendous  blows  ;  but  the  whole  thing 
lacks  reality,  because  there  is  no  true  opposition  involved. 
But  alongside  of  this,  or  mixed  up  with  it,  there  is  a 
real  battle  going  on  as  well,  and  one  which  will  wax 
hotter  and  hotter  as  the  years  go  on  ;  and  it  behoves 
us  very  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  shadow 
and  the  substance,  lest  we  waste  our  zeal  upon  the  air. 

If  Individualism  meant  really  that  which  it  is  so  often 
said  to  mean — if  it  meant  indeed  full  liberty  of  action, 
limited  only  by  equal  freedom  in  others — we  might  all 
be  individualists.  But  what  it  practically  means  to-day 
is  something  very  different.  The  individualism  of  the 
Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  means  practically 
little  else  than  the  privilege  of  a  small  and  fortunate 
class  to  protect  their  own  liberty  and  property  at  the 
expense  of  the  slavery  and  pauperism  of  a  large  and 
unfortunate  class.  An  individualism  "  which  sets  out 
with  the  indefensible  principle  that  one  man  may  own 
another  as  his  private  chattel,  or  may  hold  an  inalienable 
lien  over  some  portion  of  another  man's  time  or  labour, 
or  the  product  of  his  labour,  or  may  monopolise  more 
than  his  own  fair  share  of  the  common  stock  of  raw 
material  ....  is  not  individualist  [in  the  sense  of  free- 
ing the  individual  energies  of  all,  but  quite  the  contrary]  ; 
it  is  simply  rapacious,  predatory  and  lawless."  It  is 
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against  this  kind  of  Individualism  that  Socialism  unfurls 
the  standard  and  sets  the  battle  in  array  ;  and  if  it 
comes  to  a  question  between  Socialism  and  Individ- 
ualism of  this  sort,  then  my  answer  would  no  longer 
be  "Neither,"  and  would  certainly  not  be  "Both." 
For  now  we  have  two  real  opposites  ;  and  now  the 
call  comes  to  every  man  to  choose,  and  the  time  already 
approaches  when  between  those  two,  by  every  thinking 
man,  the  choice  will  have  to  be  decided. 

Let  me,  then,  put  the  antithesis  in  what  I  conceive  to 
be  its  true  form.  The  true  antagonism  is  not  between 
socialism  and  individualism,  but  between  socialism  and 
capitalism.  That  capitalism  has  come  to  be  called 
"  individualism  "  I  regard  as  a  misfortune.  It  confuses 
words  and  leads  to  confusion  of  thought.  True  indi- 
vidualism, I  hold,  will  be  the  outcome  and  the  fairest 
flower  of  socialism.  But  capitalism,  the  system  of 
private  and  competing  capitals,  is  quite  another  thing  ; 
and  between  this  and  socialism  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Let  me,  then,  keeping  in  view  this  true  antithesis, 
put  my  questions  over  again, — Either  ?  Neither  ?  or 
Both  ? 

To  the  question  "  Either  ? "  you  cannot  answer 
"  Neither,"  for  you  must  have  one  or  the  other.  And 
you  cannot  answer  "  Both,"  for  they  are  in  principle 
mutually  exclusive. 

13 
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One  or  the  other,  I  say,  you  must  have.  There  is 
no  middle  course.  Certain  middle  courses  have  been 
proposed,  such  as  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  Co- 
operation, or  Profit-sharing.  But  none  of  these  will  give 
us  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  :  none  is  thorough- 
going. I  do  not  say  they  are  useless  as  steps  to  a  more 
complete  application  of  the  principle,  but  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  ultimate.  Land-nationalisation  cannot 
completely  save  us  so  long  as  tools,  machinery,  means 
of  transit  and  the  like  remain  in  the  power  of  competing 
capitalists.  Co-operative  societies  are  of  no  great  use  so 
long  as  their  co-operation  is  applied  only  to  distribution 
and  not  to  production,  and  so  long  as  they  are  themselves 
only  big  competitors  in  the  universal  scramble.  Profit- 
sharing  is  no  cure  for  our  ills  so  long  as  it  is  merely  a 
concession  granted  by  the  employers  out  of  charity,  and 
not  a  legal  right  that  can  be  insisted  upon  by  the  work- 
men. When  land-nationalisation  is  supplemented  by  the 
nationalisation  of  other  instruments  of  production,  then  it 
will  be  of  great  use  ;  but  that  is  Socialism.  When  Profit- 
sharing  means  that  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  shared  by 
the  producers,  that  will  be  of  great  use  ;  but  that,  again,  is 
Socialism.  When  the  co-operative  society  expands  to 
a  co-operative  nation^  that  will  indeed  be  a  cure  for  all 
our  economic  ills  ;  but  that,  once  more,  is  Socialism.  "  It 
is  the  severance  of  capital  from  labour  which  has  done 
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all  the  mischief,"  wrote  the  Dean  of  Durham  a  week 
or  two  ago,  in  a  letter  which  I  hope  you  all  read.  And 
that  is  the  root-principle  of  Socialism.  Are  capital  and 
labour  to  be  severed  or  united  ?  That  is  the  question 
which  I  am  putting  to  you. 

So  that,  in  principle,  I  say  there  is  no  middle  course. 
Whether  the  socialistic  ideal  is  immediately  feasible, 
or  whether  it  will  ever  be  feasible  in  its  entirety,  is. a 
separate  question.  But,  in  principle,  you  must  choose 
one  or  the  other.  In  the  last  resort  you  are  driven 
either  to  the  present  system  of  competing  capitals,  or 
to  the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. Capitalism  and  Socialism  are  in  principle 
mutually  exclusive.  When  the  question  comes  to  you, 
therefore,  "  Which  will  you  have  ?  "  you  cannot  answer 
"Neither."  One  or  the  other  you  are  driven  to 
accept. 

And  equally  impossible  will  it  be  to  answer  "  Both." 
It  is  true  there  are  certain  features  of  the  present 
system  regarded  by  some  as  individualistic  which 
many  socialists  would  nevertheless  retain  ;  and  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight  as  though  this  were  an  attempt  to 
plead  for  Both.  But  upon  further  consideration  it  will 
be  found  that  these  do  not  affect  the  first  principles  of 
socialism,  and  that  socialism  and  capitalism  remain 
mutually  exclusive. 
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For  instance,  freedom  of  demand  is  not  inconsistent 
with  socialism.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  means  of 
life  and  culture  should  be  officially  allotted,  why  every- 
body should  be  made  to  live  alike.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  one  man  should  not  live  in  a  big 
house  and  another  in  a  small  house,  under  a  socialist 
regime  ;  why  one  woman  should  not  wear  silk  and 
another  cotton,  one  indulge  in  horses  and  another  in 
pictures,  and  another  in  tea-meetings  and  platforms.  I 
know  very  well  that  some  socialists  speak  and  write  as 
though  this  would  be  a  violation  of  equality.  It  would 
be  nothing  of  the  sort  ;  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of 
equality.  Equality  does  not  consist  in  being  all 
clipped  with  the  same  shears  to  fit  the  same  bed  ; 
it  consists  in  all  having  an  equal  right  and  an 
equal  opportunity  for  natural  development.  The  one 
who  indulges  in  silks  will  not  perhaps  be  able  to  have 
so  many  expensive  books  and  pictures,  and  the  one 
who  is  content  with  cottons  can  have  more  of  them. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that  the  silks  and  cottons 
will  then  mark  differences  of  taste  ;  not,  as  they  do 
now,  differences  of  rank. 

Again,  there  is  no  reason  (in  spite  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  social  future  indulged  in  by  some  socialists)  why 
individual  domestic  freedom  should  not  be  retained. 
Those  horrible  arrangements  of  public  dining-rooms 
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and  the  like,  which  some  regard  as  such  a  delightful 
feature  of  Utopia,  are  not  essential  to  socialism.  You 
may  have  your  chop  at  home  if  you  prefer  it  and  yet 
be  a  sound  socialist. 

And  lastly,  you  may,  I  believe,  even  admit  into  the 
socialist  state  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  our  capitalist 
era  as  a  fluctuation  of  wages  (within  limits),  and  yet  not 
violate  the  socialist  principle.  I  know  I  am  sailing 
rather  near  the  wind  here,  and  I  admit  this  feature  of 
capitalism  not  because  I  like  it,  but  because  I  think 
it  may  perhaps  prove  necessary.  Without  it  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  labour,  pro- 
duction and  demand  in  economic  equilibrium. 

Karl  Marx's  plan  of  making  the  standard  of  value 
a  definite  fraction  of  the  aggregate  social  labour-time 
is  attractive  at  first  sight,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
such  a  plan  would  work.  So  far  as  I  have  studied  the 
question  (which  I  am  bound  to  confess  is  not  a  very 
long  way),  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  in  the 
objection  which  Dr  Schaffle  raises  in  his  very  able  book, 
The  Quintessence  of  Socialism.  I  suspect  that  to  make 
socialism  work,  there  would  have  to  be  a  certain 
concession  in  the  direction  of  fluctuation  of  wages  — 
that  a  lower  wage  would  have  to  be  given  for  the 
production  of  goods  for  which  the  demand  was  less 
than  supply,  and  a  higher  wage  for  the  production  of 
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goods  for  which  the  supply  was  less  than  the  demand  : 
very  much  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  under  our  present 
system.  The  only  alternative  for  this  would  be  a 
system  under  which  workmen  would  be  ordered  away 
from  one  place  to  another  place,  from  one  industry  to 
another  industry,  or  under  which  purchasers  would  be 
deprived  of  the  liberty  of  buying  what  they  liked  and 
as  much  as  they  liked  ;  a  system  also  which  would  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  down  from  the  sheer  impossibility 
"  of  maintaining  and  directing  so  great  a  body  of 
labour,  production  and  demand  in  equilibrium,"  and 
so  enormous  a  mass  of  bookkeeping  as  would  be 
thereby  entailed. 

Only  what  I  would  insist  on  is  this — that  such  a  partial 
reintroduction  of  one  of  the  features  of  the  present 
capitalist  system  would  not  amount  to  capitalism  :  it 
would  not  affect  the  first  principles  of  socialism.  The 
fusion  of  capital  and  labour  which  results  from  making 
the  whole  State  the  capitalist — and  that  is  what  we  mean 
by  Socialism — would  still  remain,  and  with  it  would 
remain  all  the  blessings  that  such  a  social  state  must 
bring — greater  equality  among  social  classes  ;  something 
more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  to  every  willing 
worker  ;  a  sense  of  joint  responsibility  in  relation  to 
poverty  and  misfortune  ;  a  more  certain  check  against 
overwork  and  against  the  neglect  of  children  and  women  ; 
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the  hindrance  of  exploitation  by  private  interest ;  the 
removal  of  idleness  and  of  unproductive  parasitic  life  ; 
the  prevention  of  corruption,  of  boundless,  luxury,  of 
crimes  against  property,  of  bitter  competition,  of 
exhausting  business  worry.  For  all  these  ameliora- 
tions, I  believe,  would  follow  in  the  train  of  Socialism 
rightly  understood. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  again  urge,  and  urge 
with  greater  emphasis,  that  Socialism,  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  a  true  Individualism — that  is,  to  the  full 
and  free  development  of  the  individual — is  the  only 
way  to  it.  The  only  way  to  individuality  is  by  the 
road  of  socialism. 

You  say  that  you  have  freedom  now  ;  that  this  is  a 
free  country  ;  and  that  our  delightful  system  of  what  is 
called  "  free  contract "  secures  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  liberty  to  all.  But  what,  let  me  ask,  does 
this  boasted  liberty  amount  to  ?  What  freedom  is  there 
even  for  that  comparatively  small  class  whose  liberty  the 
system  is  intended  to  secure  ?  What  real  liberty  does 
the  wealthy  capitalist  himself  enjoy  ?  The  exaggerated 
inequality  which  the  iniquitous  system  produces  shuts 
him  up  in  the  little  circle  of  those  he  calls  his  equals. 
The  great  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  consist  of  two 
classes  who  are  equally  cut  off  from  him.  One  class  has 
been  really  rendered  unfit  for  his  friendship  by  the 
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iniquitous  system  under  which  they  live  ;  the  other 
class,  although  they  are  not  really  unfit,  and  form, 
indeed,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  community,  are 
socially  tabooed,  and  he  dare  not  mingle  freely  with  them, 
however  much  he  may  wish  to  do  so. 

"  A  free  and  living  intercourse  with  all  the  various 
classes  of  mankind  "  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  a 
happy  life.  And  yet,  as  Tolstoi  has  very  justly  pointed 
out,  "  the  higher  people  rise  in  the  world  the  more  must 
they  miss  this  important  condition  of  happiness.  The 
higher  the  position  of  men,  the  narrower  and  more 
limited  is  the  range  of  their  intercourse,  the  lower,  in 
their  intellectual  and  moral  development,  are  the  few 
who  form  that  charmed  circle  out  of  which  there  is  no 
issue."  So  that,  even  for  the  capitalist  class  itself,  I 
would  contend  that  the  enormous  gulfs  between  the 
various  sections  of  society  which  are  opened  by  the 
prevailing  system  forbid  all  possibility  of  a  truly  free 
and  happy  life. 

And  if  the  life  of  the  wealthy  is  spoiled  by  the 
regime  of  private  capital  and  free  competition,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  poor  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  that 
man  whose  strength  of  sinew  or  of  brain  is  all  that  he 
has,  and  that  "  all  "  at  the  mercy  of  his  master  ?  Is 
there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  proletariat,  either 
intellectual  or  manual,  any  shadow  of  true  freedom  ? 
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Can  they  choose  their  work  ?  choose  their  master  ? 
choose  their  place  of  abode  ?  Do  they  live  in  slums, 
then,  because  they  like  it  ?  live  in  the  filth  and  poison 
of  these  great  cities  because  they  love  them  ?  work 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  because  their  work  is  so 
delightful  ?  Or  is  it,  rather,  because  if  they  don't, 
they'll  starve  ?  They  are  free,  you  say  ;  they  are  no 
longer  bound  to  the  soil.  No,  they  are  not.  If  they 
were,  their  masters  would  not  have  the  right  to 
discharge  them  when  they  will.  If  they  were,  they 
would  have  the  power,  which  they  possessed  of  old, 
to  labour  for  their  own  advantage  for  at  any  rate  a 
portion  of"  their  time.  If  they  were,  they  would  have 
at  least  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  as  things  are, 
serfdom  itself  would  often  be  better  than  the  wage- 
labourer's  "  freedom."  He  is  free  now  to  own  land, 
but  has  no  means  to  buy  it.  He  is  free  to  go  where 
he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not  go  where  he  mustn't, 
and  that  is  almost  everywhere.  His  freedom  is,  in 
fact,  a  barren  thing,  of  no  use  to  him  whatever,  but  of 
great  use  to  his  master,  who  gains  thereby  the  right  to 
discharge  him  when  he  will,  and  that  is  the  whole  secret 
of  the  matter. 

Labour  is  free,  but  it  is  helpless.  It  is  helpless 
without  capital,  and  therefore  lies  at  the  capitalist's 
mercy.  And  herein  is  the  root  of  roots  of  the  whole 
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question.  It  is  this  schism  between  capital  and  labour 
which  is  the  source  of  all  our  want  and  half  our  crime. 
So  long  as  the  labourer  owns  neither  tools  nor  material 
there  is  small  chance  for  him.  So  long  as  stuff  and 
tools  are  both  another's,  so  long  he  will  be  compelled 
to  hand  the  produce  of  his  labour  to  that  other — be 
compelled  to  hand  it  over,  all  except  one  small  fraction, 
which  will  be  carefully  pared  down  to  the  minimum 
that  will  keep  him  going. 

He  can  strike,  you  say  ?  He  can,  and  more  and 
more  he  will.  But  if  you  think  that  an  eternity  of 
strikes  is  a  blessed  future  to  look  forward  to,  I  don't. 
And  yet,  under  the  present  system,  that  is  the  only 
alternative.  Starve  or  strike  ;  this  is  the  only  choice, 
so  long  as  capital  is  in  one  man's  hand  and  labour  in 
another's.  This,  then,  is  the  remedy  proposed  :  make 
the  labourer  his  own  capitalist,  make  the  capitalist  his 
own  labourer.  When  that  is  done  the  oscillation 
between  starve  and  strike  is  ended.  And  Socialism  is 
just  that :  it  is  the  amalgamation  of  labour  and  capital. 
By  it  the  labourer  becomes  part  owner  both  of  tools 
and  stuff;  by  it  he  becomes  his  own  capitalist ;  the 
schism  is  ended,  the  slave  is  freed,  and  at  length  the 
man  begins  to  live. 


V.— THE  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  LIFE 

I 

THIS  subject  implies  a  postulate  which,  though  many  of 
those  whom  I  now  address  accept  it,  an  average  audience 
will  scarcely  grant — the  postulate  that  the  life  we  are 
living  is  unsatisfactory  and  needs  simplifying.  In 
support  of  this  view  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  life  as 
we  live  it  we  may,  however,  quote  several  of  the 
prophets  of  our  time.  Wordsworth,  but  half  a  century 
dead,  sang  : — 

"  O  friend  !   I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest, 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show  j  mean  handiwork  of  craftsman,  cook, 
Or  groom  !  " 

Carlyle  complains  that  "  we  have  sumptuous  garnitures 
for  our  life,  but  have  forgotten  to  live  in  the  middle  of 
them."  Ruskin  mourns  over  air  made  pestilent  "  to 

supply  London  and  other  such  towns  with  their  iron 
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railways,  vulgar  upholstery,  jewels,  toys,  liveries,  lace, 
and  other  means  of  dissipation  and  dishonour  of  life." 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  Tolstoi,  and  Edward  Carpenter  all 
write  in  the  same  strain. 

Such,  then,  is  the  disease.  What  is  the  cure  ?  The 
cure,  like  the  disease,  is  complex.  The  disease  is  partly 
social,  partly  personal  ;  and  so  must  be  the  cure.  This 
morning  we  deal  only  with  the  personal  question  :  Can 
the  individual  do  anything  to  counteract  the  deadening 
influence  upon  himself  of  a  sated  and  luxurious  society  ? 
That  is  the  question  before  us. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  by  whom  the  doctrine  of 
simple  living  was  first  taught.  Wherever  a  complex 
civilisation  has  arisen,  there  has  probably  been  some 
protest  against  the  dangers  of  luxury.  Plato,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  "  Republic,"  represents  Socrates 
as  describing  the  mode  of  life  in  the  ideal  state.  His 
citizens  were  to  have  clothes  and  shoes  and  houses,  and 
to  feed  on  barley  and  wheat,  "  made  into  noble  puddings 
and  loaves,"  which,  to  save  the  kitchen-work,  should 
be  served  up  on  a  mat  of  reeds  or  clean  leaves.  For  a 
relish  he  concedes  salt  and  olives  and  cheese  and  onions, 
and  for  dessert,  figs  and  pulse  and  beans.  We  know 
also  that  the  historical  Socrates  did  actually  live  a  life 
of  extreme  simplicity.  "  He  had  a  maxim  that  to  want 
nothing  belonged  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  want  as  little 
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as  possible  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  godlike  that 
man  might  reach." 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  also  taught  his  disciples  that  they 
were  not  to  fret  about  what  they  should  eat  or  what 
they  should  drink,  or  how  they  should  dress  ;  he 
reproved  the  woman  of  Bethany  who  was  "  cumbered 
about  much  serving"  ;  and  he  emphatically  declared  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  too  rich,  because  it  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  pass  through  the  narrow 
gate  of  a  spiritual  life.  For  ages  these  sayings  of  Jesus 
took  no  great  or  general  hold  except  when  adopted 
from  motives  of  self-mortification.  But  now,  in  these 
last  days,  there  has  begun  a  revival  of  this  Nazarene 
doctrine.  Wordsworth  heads  the  movement,  Thoreau, 
Tolstoi,  Carpenter  and  others  follow  in  his  wake,  and 
carry  the  doctrine  to  its  logical  extreme. 

But  what,  more  precisely,  do  we  mean  by  simplicity  ? 
We  mean  two  things  : 

1.  The  renunciation  of  superfluities. 

2.  The  renunciation  of  artificialities. 

i.  The  advocates  of  simplicity  often  speak  as  though 
their  main  idea  was  to  abandon  all  the  conveniences  of 
life.  The  reasonable  man  will  abandon  only  the  incon- 
veniences of  life.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
inconveniences  are  of  two  kinds,  those  that  come  from 
too  little  and  those  that  come  from  too  much.  We  do 
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not  always  realise  the  extent  to  which  we  are  oppressed 
by  the  latter — the  superfluities  of  life.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  us  who  does  not,  through  them,  separate 
himself  more  or  less  from  reality,  who  does  not  do 
things  that  he  does  not  want  to  do,  pretend  to  enjoy 
things  that  he  does  not  enjoy,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  more  or  less  into  the  toilsome  stream  of  fashion. 
The  extremists  perhaps  carry  their  doctrine  too  far. 
They  say,  keep  your  leisure  by  sacrificing  household 
goods  and  the  whole  household  system.  But  though 
this  is  the  obvious  solution,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
the  right  one.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  sacrifice 
a  certain  measure  of  liberty  for  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  measure  of  comfort.  The  difficult  question  is, 
What  measure  ?  The  answer  to  that  difficult  question 
depends  upon  what  the  comfort  is  for.  Is  it  for  comfort's 
sake  or  for  lifes  sake  ?  It  also  depends  upon  who  the 
individual  in  question  is,  and  what  are  the  needs  of  his 
particular  nature  ;  so  that  the  definition  of  a  reasonable 
simplicity  is  reduced  to  this  :  "  That  degree  of  plain- 
ness in  living  which  for  the  individual  in  question  con- 
tributes to  liberty,  repose,  or  any  other  spiritual  good." 
A  life  to  be  rich  must  be  social  ;  also,  it  must  have 
varied  experience  and  a  large  outlook.  And  these 
suggest  certain  limitations  to  the  extreme  doctrine 
of  simplification.  The  truth  remains,  however,  that 
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nine-tenths  of  us  burden  ourselves  and  others  with 
a  mountain  of  labour,  the  outcome  of  which  is  a 
heap  of  superfluities  which  do  not  increase  our 
happiness  or  comfort,  but  which  decrease  our  liberty 
and  leisure. 

We  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  principle  of  simplicity 
by  a  reference  to  art.  Simplicity  in  art  consists  in 
omitting  the  irrelevant.  No  beginner  in  art  is  ever 
simple.  The  beginner  puts  in  all  he  sees  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  he  gets  to  see  the  essential,  and  by 
degrees  that  he  gains  courage  to  omit  the  non-essential. 
As  in  art,  so  in  life.  Living  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  majority — their  homes,  their 
domestic  arrangements,  their  pursuits — are  lacking  in 
the  grace  of  simplicity.  They  are  not  like  the  picture 
of  the  great  artist,  simple  in  all  their  variety  ;  they 
are  like  the  production  of  the  tyro,  crammed  with 
teasing  detail. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  there  are  two  main  objections 
which  one  continually  hears. 

First,  there  is  the  stock  objection  that  it  is  asceticism, 
a  word  which  is  supposed  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  anything  to  which  it  is  applied.  As 
if  anything  worth  accomplishing  had  ever  been  accom- 
plished without  asceticism  !  As  if  acncijcris,  self-restraint, 
the  athletics  of  the  soul,  were  not  the  very  backbone 
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of  every  worthy  and  redeeming  movement  !  That 
moderation,  that  self-discipline,  that  wise  economy  of 
force  which  is  often  foolishly  confounded  with  fanatic 
gloom,  is  in  fact  the  very  salt  of  human  character  and 
the  very  soul  of  social  reform. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  objection  so  often  urged  that 
simple  living  would  destroy  art.  In  a  simpler  state  of 
society  the  frippery-monger  would  probably  disappear, 
bric-a-brac  might  vanish  from  our  midst,  beauty,  on 
the  whole,  would  be  less  divorced  from  utility,  the 
general  tendency  would  be  rather  to  make  the  useful 
beautiful  than  to  crowd  the  home  with  beautiful 
inutilities  ;  but  art  itself  would  be  the  very  last  thing 
to  suffer  in  our  New  Republic. 

II 

But  there  is  another  great  branch  of  the  subject — the 
simplification  which  wars  against  artificialities.  I  think 
our  life  needs  amendment  in  this  respect  also,  and  yet 
I  would  begin  by  observing  that  this  artificiality  is  not 
an  unmixed  evil.  There  is  a  certain  rationale  in  most 
conventions  of  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  take  heed 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  hasty  and  ill-founded  judgments. 

For  instance,  in  that  form  of  convention  which  we 
call  "  fashion  " — that  imitativeness  which  makes  any  new 
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style  spread  through  the  community  like  an  epidemic 
— there  is,  after  all,  much  more  of  reason  than  the 
cynic  is  apt  to  allow.  Englishmen  of  a  certain  genera- 
tion furnish  their  houses  in  a  certain  way.  With  the 
past  generation  it  was  all  gilded  consoles  and  wax 
flowers  ;  now  it  is  all  overmantels  and  screens.  Or  we 
dress  alike  ;  we  all  make  ourselves  ridiculous  for  a  year 
or  two  with  one  style  of  garment,  and  then,  discovering 
its  absurdity,  we  proceed  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous 
in  another  style  of  garment.  Whereupon  the  cynic 
cries  out  upon  our  lack  of  individuality,  upon  the 
servility  or  the  silliness  which  compels  us  to  follow  in 
the  monotonous  sheep-walk  of  fashion.  But  the  cynic 
is  wrong.  The  absurdity  of  fashion  does  not  lie  in  the 
consensus.  The  consensus,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  one 
redeeming  point  about  it.  The  consensus  results  from 
our  corporate  life.  We  furnish  alike  and  we  dress 
alike  because  we  belong  to  a  community  ;  and  the 
question  where  individual  differences  are  to  have  free 
play,  and  where  communal  sympathy  is  to  curb  them, 
is  not  so  simple  a  question  as  the  cynic  implies. 

The  consensus  is  necessary  to  give  the  restful  unity 
amid  the  stimulating  variety.  It  is  quite  right  that  we 
should  agree  upon  some  vogue,  some  common  standard, 
some  type  or  norm,  from  which  to  branch  out  into 
individual  diversity.  The  only  pity  is  that  the  accepted 
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theme  upon  which  we  are  doomed  to  play  our  variations 
is  often  of  so  low  a  type  that  no  music  of  the  finest 
soul  can  altogether  redeem  it,  no  amount  of  individu- 
ality raise  the  whole  effect  very  far  above  the  vulgar 
or  inane. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  concession  which  I  wish  to 
make  in  favour  of  "  fashion  "  in  general.  I  acknowledge 
our  gregariousness  ;  I  know  that  it  lies  at  the  very 
base  of  our  humanity,  that  it  belongs  to  that  community 
of  Nature  which  underlies  our  individuality ;  and 
I  recognise  it  as  inevitable,  nay  desirable,  that  this 
gregariousness  should  find  outward  expression  in  a 
common  style,  whether  in  dress,  furniture,  architecture, 
etiquette  or  what  not. 

But  there  is  another  concession  which  I  think  we 
ought  to  make.  Convention  springs  not  merely  from 
the  natural  imitativeness  of  our  common  life,  it  springs 
sometimes  from  another  and  a  still  more  vital  root. 
It  results  from  the  fact  that  we  are  spiritual  beings. 
Spiritual  relations  between  individuals  have  to  be 
expressed  which  can  find  expression  in  no  other  con- 
ceivable way  than  by  conventional  signs — signs  arbitrary 
and  unmeaning  in  themselves,  but  which  we  agree 
together  are  to  represent  such  and  such  ideas.  And  so 
with  many  of  our  conventions  :  they  are  the  language 
which  we  speak,  the  signs  which  stand  for  values  ; 
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social  life  could  no  more  do  without  them  than  algebra 
without  its  x  y  z.  By  such  arbitrary  signs  we  build  a 
bridge  of  communication  between  soul  and  soul,  for 
souls  can  only  meet  by  symbols.  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  all  life  is  covered  by  concentric  circles  of 
ceremony  :  great  ceremonies  and  small  ceremonies, 
political  ceremonies  and  social  ceremonies.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  in  a  world  where  the  spiritual  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  material.  Without  form 
there  is  chaos. 

But  now,  having  made  these  two  large  concessions, 
I  come  to  the  more  fruitful  inquiry  whether  life  might 
not,  all  the  same,  be  vastly  simplified  upon  its  cere- 
monial side.  Granting  all  that  has  been  urged,  we 
shall  yet  find,  I  think,  that  our  life  is  fettered  and 
spoiled  and  falsified  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  by 
perfectly  needless  and  entirely  disastrous  artificialities. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  at  what  point  the  necessary 
and  natural  convention  passes  into  the  unnecessary  and 
the  harmful ;  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  how  far  and  in 
what  way  it  is  possible  for  us  in  this  matter  to  simplify 
our  lives. 

In  the  first  place,  all  conventions  which  curtail  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  with  no  adequate  advantage  to  the 
community  are  harmful  and  ought  to  be  resisted. 

To  take  the  most  obvious  illustration,  that  of  etiquette. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  habits  to  which  the  term 
"  manners  "  is  applied.  There  are  the  "  manners  "  of 
which  William  of  Wykeham  spoke  when  he  framed 
his  famous  motto,  "  Manners  makyth  man  "  ;  and  of 
which  Cicero  spoke  when  he  began  his  oration  against 
Verres  with  the  exclamation,  "  O  tempora,  O  mores  !  " 
In  this,  the  major  sense,  the  term  "  manners  "  seems 
to  be  used  for  those  great  and  imperative  lines  of 
conduct  for  which  we  now  reserve  the  term  "  morals." 
But  the  same  word  "  manners  "  is  also  used  for  those 
minor  social  ethics,  together  with  those  purely  conven- 
tional courtesies  which,  all  mixed  together  in  an  undis- 
tinguished heap,  form  a  body  of  rules  considered  only  less 
imperative  than  the  major  "  manners  "  of  the  moralist. 

Now,  in  process  of  time,  a  great  deal  which  was 
formerly  indifferent  has  come  to  be  considered  as 
imperative.  When  Catherine  gave  receptions  to  the 
Russian  nobility  she  found  herself  obliged  to  publish 
certain  rules  of  etiquette  which  were  something  more 
than  ceremonial  and  which  would  be  unnecessary  now 
for  any  but  the  roughest  boor.  Gentlemen  were  not 
to  get  drunk  before  the  feast  was  ended ;  ladies  of  the 
Court  were  not  to  wash  out  their  mouths  in  the  drink- 
ing glasses  ;  noblemen  were  forbidden  to  strike  their 
wives  in  company  ;  and  so  on.  Or,  if  you  wish  to  see 
what  rules  for  social  intercourse  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
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down  even  in  England  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  you 
may  consult  a  little  book  published  in  1653  entitled 
The  Accomplished  Ladys  Rich  Closet  of  Rarities,  or 
Ingenious  Gentlewoman's  Delightful  Companion.  The  rules 
there  enunciated  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and 
serve  to  show  the  point  from  which  we  have  advanced. 

This  movement,  then,  is  continually  going  on. 
Matters  which  in  one  age  are  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  minor  manners,  in  the  next  age  enter  the  sphere 
of  the  major.  They  are  sublimated  or  assimilated. 
They  enter  a  new  phase  of  being.  They  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  social  existence.  But  as  this  process 
goes  on  (and  here  is  the  point)  there  is  always  a 
certain  residuum.  The  minor  manners  are  not  all 
ethical ;  some  are  purely  ceremonial.  And  therefore, 
while  some  rules,  at  one  time  regarded  as  indifferent, 
afterwards  became  axioms  of  conduct,  others  remain 
indifferent.  They  belong  by  right  to  the  sphere  of 
convention — are  recognised  as  essentially  and  perman- 
ently artificial,  serving  a  temporary  purpose,  perhaps,  to 
indicate  by  common  consent  this  or  that  human  relation, 
but  capable  at  any  time  of  being  modified,  suspended, 
or  superseded. 

Now,  it  is  upon  this,  the  purely  ceremonial  side  of 
politeness,  that  the  danger  lies.  If  we  define  "  polite- 
ness "  proper  as  a  minor  benevolence,  then  etiquette  is 
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that  body  of  conventions  which  are  used  to  express 
that  minor  benevolence.  But  suppose  they  no  longer 
express  it !  Suppose  that  many  of  the  conventions 
are  empty  survivals,  expressing  nothing,  and  imposed 
upon  us  merely  from  long  and  unthinking  habit  ? 
Then  what  follows  ?  "  Nothing,"  you  say,  "  that 
matters."  Something  that  matters  very  much,  I 
answer — the  needless  curtailment  of  freedom. 

Some  curtailments,  no  doubt,  are  needful ;  they  are 
of  advantage  to  the  community,  and  so  contribute  to 
the  larger  life  of  the  individual  himself.  But  the  con- 
ventions which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  community 
deprive  man  of  his  freedom  without  giving  anything  in 
return  ;  they  forbid,  with  the  whole  weight  of  social 
bann,  certain  actions  or  expressions,  modes  of  life,  or 
personal  preferences,  which,  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  are  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the 
individual  life. 

This,  therefore,  is  one  consideration  adverse  to  the 
multiplication  of  social  rules.  One  would  not  grudge 
a  certain  loss  of  liberty  in  the  observance  of  conventions 
which  are  intended  to  convey  just  and  right  relations 
between  men  ;  but  when  the  liberty  is  sacrificed  to 
what  is  neither  necessary  nor  beautiful,  when  the  man 
is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Gulliver,  tied  down  by 
ten  thousand  pigmy  bonds,  one  is  apt  to  rebel  and  to 
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feel  at  times  like  poor  Rollit  in  the  play,  when  he  had 
been  taking  lessons  in  the  art  of  deportment :  "  Don't 
you  worry  me  ;  I've  been  a  gentleman  for  a  month, 
and  I'm  going  to  have  a  morning  off."  Precisely 
because  the  tyranny  of  custom  is  such  as  to  make 
eccentricity  a  reproach,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  break 
through  that  tyranny,  that  people  should  sometimes  be 
eccentric.  You  cannot,  as  Mill  said,  get  a  coat  or  a 
pair  of  boots  to  fit  you  unless  you  either  have  them 
made  to  measure  or  have  a  whole  warehouseful  to 
choose  from  ;  and  people  think,  forsooth,  that  it  is 
easier  to  fit  you  with  a  life  than  with  a  coat. 

Again,  there  is  this  second  touchstone — Convention 
is  harmful  when  it  wars  against  equality. 

I  know  quite  well  the  walls  that  here  stand  ready  for 
me  to  run  my  head  against.  I  know  that  no  two  men 
ever  were,  ever  are,  or  ever  will  be,  equal  in  all  respects. 
I  know  that  we  are  born  into  the  world  unequal — un- 
equal in  physique,  unequal  in  intellect,  unequal  in 
aesthetic  and  even  in  moral  susceptibility  ;  and  that 
when  two  or  more  of  us  do  happen  to  be  born  equal 
in  any  one  of  these  respects,  inequality  of  fortune  and 
opportunity  will  often  cause  one  to  outstrip  the  others. 
But  I  know  also  that  where  such  inequality  does  not 
exist  it  is  often  made  to  appear  as  if  it  did  ;  that  where 
it  does  exist  it  is  emphasised  and  magnified  out  of  all 
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proportion  ;  and  that  an  immense  body  of  conventions 
is  maintained  for  this  sole  purpose  and  no  other — to 
produce  an  appearance  of  inequality  whether  the  reality 
is  there  or  not.  Equality  of  worth  in  character,  equality 
of  rank  in  intellect,  ought  to  be  recognised  wherever 
they  are  found  ;  but  our  conventions  often  run  distinctly 
counter  to  this  principle. 

Hodge  may  be  as  holy  as  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  but 
if  he  lives  in  a  half-crown  cottage  he  is  simply  Hodge. 
Mr  Smith  may  be  as  clever  as  Shakespeare  and  as  brave 
as  Coeur  de  Lion,  but  if  he  lives  over  his  shop  he  will 
always  be  Mr  Smith  ;  never,  until  he  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  a  semi-detached  stucco  villa  in  the  suburbs, 
will  he  be  entitled  to  the  mediaeval  military  title  of 
"  Esquire,"  and  then  only  in  the  suburbs. 

These  distinctions  are,  in  fact,  much  like  that  tra- 
ditional sentinel  in  the  old  War  Office  story,  who  was 
placed  to  keep  off  the  people  from  a  newly-painted 
seat,  and  whose  successors  continued  for  a  century  or 
more,  in  due  military  routine,  to  mount  guard  at  the 
same  spot,  though  the  seat  had  long  crumbled  into  dust. 
The  distinctions,  the  living  distinctions,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist :  the  esquire  no  longer  bears  the  shield, 
he  only  puts  it  on  his  spoons  ;  but  the  sentinel  still 
mounts  guard  over  the  fancied  rank,  every  bit  as 
jealously  as  if  that  rank  were  real. 
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Tolstoi  complains  that  our  whole  life — food,  dress, 
dwelling,  cleanliness,  and  even  education — is  purposely 
artificialised,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  placing  a 
gulf  between  the  ruling  classes  and  the  workers.  "  For 
a  rich  man,"  he  says,  "  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  invite 
a  poor  person  to  his  table.  One  must  know  how  to 
hand  a  lady  to  table,  how  to  bow,  how  to  sit,  to  eat, 
to  use  a  finger-bowl,  all  of  which  the  rich  alone  know 
how  to  do."  The  same  with  dress.  We  must  have 
all  kinds  of  dresses.  Evening-dress  coats,  frock-coats, 
lounging-coats,  shooting-coats  ;  one  coat  for  our  work, 
and  another  for  our  sport,  and  another  for  our  parties. 
Nay,  even  our  cleanliness  is  used  to  create  a  social 
difference  ;  our  very  shirt-front  becomes  an  impassable 
barrier. 

And  so,  too,  with  our  education.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
meant  it  cynically  when  he  called  Eton  an  "  expensive 
ceremony  "  ;  but  in  all  sober  truth  a  good  deal  of  our 
education  is  nothing  else.  It  is  ceremony  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  it  is  conventional,  uselessly  conventional,  wickedly 
conventional.  Do  you  think  that  the  piano  is  always 
learnt  from  love  of  music  ?  that  Greek  and  Latin  are 
learnt  from  admiration  of  the  classics  ?  that  the  algebraic 
formulae  for  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  all 
the  letters  in  the  word  "  parallelogrammatically "  are 
crammed  up  because  it  is  such  a  splendid  discipline  for 
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the  intellect  ?  I  tell  you  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  parents  have  these  things  taught  to  their  children, 
not  because  they  think  that  their  lives  will  be  enriched, 
their  minds  made  flexible,  their  hearts  made  happy,  but 
because  these  things  will  stamp  them  and  mark  them 
off  from  the  lower  classes.  Talent  or  no  talent,  hated 
or  loved,  the  piano  must  be  strummed  and  the  Latin 
verses  scanned,  for  the  same  reason  that  digging,  build- 
ing, scrubbing,  cooking,  must  be  eschewed.  Tolstoi  is 
quite  right :  more  than  half  our  education  is  purely 
exclusive  in  its  aim. 

I  plead,  then,  for  equality,  for  an  equal  recognition 
of  worth  wherever  it  is  found  ;  not  by  knighting  every 
brave  butcher  or  baker,  or  canonising  every  holy  grocer, 
but  rather  by  forgoing  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  disusing 
all  distinctive  titles  which  are  retained  through  mere 
social  viscosity  after  the  distinction  has  become  unreal  ; 
for  all  such  distinctions  which  have  no  basis  in  the  man 
himself  are  apt  to  become  fertile  roots  of  petty  jealousy 
and  fancied  slight  and  artificial  reserve — of  vanity  on 
the  one  hand  and  resentment  on  the  other  ;  and  the 
man  who  strives  to  simplify  our  manners  in  this  respect 
is  doing  much  to  uphold  the  spirit  of  justice  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

But  if  conventionality  sins  against  liberty  and  against 
equality,  that  is  not  all.  There  is  a  greater  sin  than 
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these  ;  these  may  be  forgiven,  but  there  is  another  sin 
— a  fundamental,  deep-seated  sin — a  sort  of  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  unpardonable  and  irremediable  unless 
it  be  wholly  rooted  out  and  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  it 
is  of  this  that  conventionality  is  often  guilty — I  mean 
the  sin  of  untruth. 

The  conventional  man  is  generally  an  insincere  man  ; 
and  when  in  this  respect  we  teach  simplicity,  it  is,  in 
fact,  sincerity  that  we  teach.  All  simplicity  is  a  kind 
of  sincerity. 

When  social  conventions  have  become  hollow  ;  when 
social  life  is  sicklied  over  with  the  unwholesome  taint 
of  pretence  ;  when  the  free  and  living  man,  the  human 
soul  with  his  glorious  possibilities,  is  doomed  to  walk 
in  a  vain  show,  fettered,  dwarfed,  and  maimed  by  a 
million  meaningless  restraints,  things  once  serving  as 
the  expressions  of  inward  meanings,  but  now  the  very 
incubus  by  which  those  meanings  are  stifled  and  the 
real  world  of  men  and  things  obscured,  then  I  think 
it  is  not  unfit  that  we  should  take  into  consideration 
even  this  trivial  subject  of  social  convention. 

Most  serious  seem  to  me  the  multitudinous  minor 
insincerities  into  which  we  are  by  our  social  usages 
betrayed.  I  had  occasion  a  year  or  two  ago  to  study 
the  contents  of  books  of  manners  of  different  ages  ;  but 
of  all  such  books,  ancient  or  modern,  the  most  doleful 
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and  dreary  which  I  came  across  bore  this  truly  ghastly 
title  :  Society  Small-talk  ;  What  to  Say  and  When  to  Say 
It.  Consider  the  condition  of  a  society  which  could 
possibly  call  forth  such  a  manual  as  that.  The  utter 
dreariness  and  the  miserable  sham  !  What  a  masquer- 
ade, what  a  marionette-show,  such  a  society  must  be  ! 
How  far  removed  from  the  vitality  of  truth,  from  the 
spontaneity,  the  living  fire,  the  warmth  and  light  and 
thrill  of  real  spiritual  contact  and  communion  !  And 
yet  three-fourths  of  the  speech  which  takes  the 
place  of  such  communion  among  us  is  of  this  order — 
prescribed  for  us  by  the  social  code.  You  shall  not  say 
what  you  will,  you  shall  say  what  is  expected — that  or 
nothing. 

The  age-long  habit  of  society  to  pretend  that  things 
are  as  they  are  not,  to  feign  respect  for  whom  no 
respect  is  felt,  obedient  service  of  those  who  are  not 
served,  and  admiration  where  there  is  supreme  indiffer- 
ence— this  pretence  of  prudery  where  there  is  neither 
modesty  nor  shame,  of  worship  where  there  is  no 
reverence,  and  love  while  the  heart  is  cold — this  vast 
web  of  sham,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  and  move,  I 
will  tell  you  what,  in  the  end,  it  does  for  us — it  blinds 
us  ;  it  prevents  us  from  seeing  things  as  they  are. 

And  as  it  is  with  things,  so  it  is  with  men.  To 
know  a  human  soul  is  a  great  gain,  a  more  profoundly 
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interesting  knowledge  than  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  lower  creation.  We  were  meant  to  know  each 
other  ;  man  is  the  proper  study  of  man.  Nature  has 
set  us  face  to  face  with  kindred  souls,  so  that  the  fire 
may  play  from  soul  to  soul ;  she  has  given  us  the 
spiritual  eye  that  we  may  love  the  beauty  and  admire 
the  strength,  and  wonder  at  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  in  the  heart  of  man.  And  what  have  we  done  ? 
We  have  all  with  one  consent  set  ourselves  to  defeat 
these  beneficent  and  gracious  ends.  We  have  agreed 
to  make  life  a  masked  ball  and  go  about  with  false 
faces.  We  have  learned  to  screen  ourselves  behind  a 
web  of  hypocritic  smiles  and  compliments.  We  have 
blinded  our  eye  that  we  may  not  see  our  fellows,  and 
we  have  taken  good  care  that  our  fellows  shall  not  see 
us  ;  and  therefore  our  intercourse,  which  was  meant 
to  be  a  communion  between  living  spirits,  has  become 
a  series  of  regulation  remarks,  ridiculous  attitudes, 
petty  flatteries,  smirks,  simpers,  bland  pretences,  and 
polite  shams.  That  is  what,  to  a  large  extent,  we  have 
substituted  for  the  poetry  of  life. 

We  learn  this  art ;  we  are  carefully  taught  it  while 
we  are  still  young,  and  by  the  time  that  we  have 
reached  middle  life  it  has  become  a  second  nature. 
And  now  we  are  all  busy  teaching  it  to  our  children, 
that  the  next  generation  also  may  have  the  advantage 
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of  politeness,  even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
We  are  not  content  with  being  dull  people  ourselves 
who  dare  not  depart  by  a  hairsbreadth  from  established 
custom,  we  are  anxious  that  our  children  should  grow 
up  dull  people  too.  But,  O  for  that  kingdom  of 
innocence,  that  realm  of  the  childlike,  where  hearts  never 
grow  cold,  and  manners  never  harden  into  mannerisms, 
and  faces  never  tell  false  tales  !  "  Except  ye  become 
as  little  children,"  said  One — except  ye  have  the  open 
heart,  and  the  clear  eye,  and  the  truthful  lip — "  ye 
cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Spirit."  Yes,  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  ;  shutting  ourselves  and  our  children 
out  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  ;  bartering  our 
birthright  of  mutual  knowledge,  and  moral  insight,  and 
spiritual  fellowship,  for  that  cheap  mess  of  pottage 
called  respectability,  decorum  and  social  rank. 

And  now,  if  we  at  all  realise  what  social  life  might 
and  ought  to  be — how  glad  and  loving,  how  full  of 
interest  and  zest,  how  bright  and  brave  and  spiritually 
significant,  we  shall  not  think  it  vain  to  attempt  some 
remedies  for  the  depression  and  constraint  from  which 
it  too  often  suffers. 

We  might,  perhaps,  speak  in  the  aesthetic  vein,  use 
the  analogy  of  art  and  reduce  our  remedies  to  the 
formula  which  I  used  in  speaking  of  the  superfluities 
of  modern  life,  "omission  of  the  irrelevant."  In 
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fact,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  conventionality  which 
fall  more  readily  under  this  aesthetic  formula  than 
they  do  under  a  more  rigidly  ethical  rule.  The 
aesthetic  formula  is  specially  applicable  to  cases  where  the 
convention  is  not  so  much  socially  exclusive  or  hypo- 
critically insincere  as  simply  silly  and  superfluous.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  certain  of  the  chief  human  relations 
to  be  symbolised  and  embodied  in  ceremonies,  but  we 
don't  want  everything  symbolised.  Such  over-symbolisa- 
tion  is  an  artistic  quite  as  much  as  an  ethical  blunder. 

However,  we  may,  I  think,  upon  the  whole  and  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  more  fruitfully  employ  an 
ethical  than  an  aesthetic  analogy.  Simplicity,  I  have 
said,  is  a  kind  of  sincerity,  and  the  remedies  we  need 
for  the  false  and  foolish  conventions  of  our  modern 
intercourse  are  of  an  ethical  kind. 

Two  such  remedies  I  would  suggest.  The  first  is 
Courage.  Courage  lies  at  the  root  of  all  virtue, 
especially  of  the  virtue  of  veracity  ;  and  the  only  cure 
for  the  evils  of  convention  is  the  courage  to  be  yourself. 
The  great  men,  the  prophets  who  have  brought  us 
back  to  truth,  have  all  been  men  of  courage.  Even 
the  eighteenth  century — that  century  of  shams — had 
its  three  truthful  men  who  faced  the  fiery  furnace  of 
public  opinion  :  Lessing  in  Germany,  Voltaire  in 
France,  and  brave  old  Samuel  Johnson  in  England. 
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And  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  has  been  taken 
up  by  many  since.  Goethe,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Whitman,  and  many  a  minor  prophet  have 
refused  to  bow  down  to  the  idol  of  the  moment  at  the 
sonnd  of  harp,  sackbut,  and  psaltery.  Such  men,  by 
sheer  force  of  manly  independence — veracity  upheld 
by  valour — have  cleared  the  way  for  us  ;  and  their 
lesson,  I  believe,  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  present  generation. 

But  what  we  need  now,  I  fancy,  is  not  so  much  a 
Lessing  to  bring  our  cultured  classes  back  to  native 
homeliness,  a  Johnson  to  "  clear  our  minds  of  cant," 
another  Carlyle  or  another  Ruskin  ;  what  we  need  is 
a  whole  body  of  the  rank  and  file — the  united  influence 
of  a  number  of  ethically-minded  people  bent  upon 
courageously  living  a  free  and  sensible  and  sincere 
personal  life  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  exciting  remark 
or  of  losing  caste.  Profoundly  wise  were  the  words 
of  one  of  our  wisest,  "  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for 
the  sufferings  of  mankind  except  veracity  of  thought 
and  of  action."  And  those  words  of  Huxley's  are  true, 
not  only  of  the  greater  sufferings  of  nations,  but  also 
of  that  mass  of  smaller  sufferings — the  soreness  and 
heart-burnings  caused  by  class-difference,  the  weariness 
and  the  monotony  caused  by  ceremonious  sameness, 
and  all  those  other  petty  social  evils  which  follow  from 
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a  complex  and  unnatural  code  of  manners.  Of  these, 
too,  it  may  be  said  that  "  there  is  no  alleviation  for  them 
except  veracity  of  thought  and  action." 

Our  second  remedy  is  Love  :  that  love  which  seeks 
to  get  near  to  the  living  soul  of  one's  fellows,  and  whose 
impulse  is  to  sweep  away  all  barriers  of  false  dignity  or 
vain  conceit.  Love — good  fellowship — this  is  the  cure 
for  half  of  our  social  boredom  and  half  our  social  friction. 
Dip,  if  you  will,  into  one  of  those  doleful  little  volumes 
of  social  rules,  and  see  how  the  rules  assume  throughout 
that  all  one's  acquaintances  are  anxious  and  waiting  to 
take  offence,  their  tempers  nicely  balanced  in  a  state  of 
most  unstable  equilibrium.  Then  think  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  his  Wednesday  evening  parties  ;  or  think  of  any  of 
your  own  younger  experiences,  before  you  were  over- 
come by  the  pigmies  of  convention  ;  social  gatherings 
of  old  schoolfellows  or  college  chums,  where  good,  kind, 
healthy  human  feeling  swept  all  ceremony  to  the  winds, 
and  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  were  the  only  rules. 
What  is  the  secret  of  it  ?  Just  this  :  that  there  is  a 
thoroughly  good  understanding  between  the  various 
members  of  the  circle  ;  and  Jack  doesn't  care  a  rap 
whether  he  sits  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  table,  nor 
Tom  whether  he  is  helped  first  or  last,  so  long  as  you 
listen  to  his  song  or  laugh  at  his  joke  when  his  turn  comes. 

A  good  and  kind  and  healthy  feeling  among  the 

IS 
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members  of  society — that,  I  say,  is  what  we  want.  But 
that  is  what,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get.  Schopenhauer  said  that  society  was 
like  a  family  of  porcupines  who  were  obliged  more  or 
less  to  hold  themselves  aloof  and  make  others  keep  their 
distance  by  reason  of  the  abundant  prickles  with  which 
a  beneficent  Providence  had  endowed  them.  And  that, 
I  fear,  is  largely  true  and  will  remain  true  while  classes  are 
so  widely  sundered  and  our  whole  life  is  so  far  removed 
from  Nature.  But  that  better  organisation  of  society  for 
which  we  look,  and  that  better  state  of  heart  for  which 
we  all  of  us  hope  and  in  our  measure  work,  will  of 
themselves  do  away  with  a  whole  world  of  false  dignity 
and  a  whole  body  of  useless  rules.  These  two  motive 
forces,  then,  these  two  moral  qualities,  we  need  if  we 
are  in  any  degree  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  incubus  of 
unnecessary  convention. 

First,  courage  ;  because  courage  lies  at  the  root  of 
truth,  and  truth  will  speedily  destroy  the  monotony  of 
convention.  Second,  love  ;  because  love  lies  at  the 
root  of  that  sense  of  equality,  that  recognition  of  a 
common  nature,  which  will  set  aside  half  our  artificial 
class-distinctions.  The  first  of  these  will  give  us  social 
variety,  the  second  social  unity  ;  and  not  until  we  get 
a  perfect  fusion  of  unity  and  variety  shall  we  arrive  at 
that  rational  and  healthy  social  state  for  which  we  look. 


VI.— THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SIMPLIFIER 

f_NoTE. — The  MS.  of  the  following  address,  given  by  Mr  Rix  as 
the  opening  of  a  debate  on  Simplification  of  Life,  was  found  after  the 
rest  of  the  volume  was  in  print.  Mr  Rix  intended,  had  he  lived,  to 
write  an  article  under  the  above  title  which  would  probably  have  been 
an  expansion  of  this  address.  J 

I  COME  before  you  this  evening,  not  in  the  character 
of  a  preacher  and  reformer,  but  in  that  of  a  penitent — 
a  man  who  has  miserably  failed  to  attain  his  ideals.  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  upon  simplicity  of 
life  ;  but  I  do  not  myself  live  simply.  I  once  had 
dreams  of  doing  so,  and  even  made  some  small  attempt 
in  that  direction  ;  but,  whenever  I  attempted  to  cross 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  I  found  there  was  a  very  rapid 
current  down  stream  ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  I  find 
myself  landed  in  a  residential  neighbourhood  full  of 
desirable  mansions.  I  never  wear  fustian  trousers  : 
the  smock-frock  which  I  wore  about  three  times  is 
kept  in  the  box-room  ;  I  indulge  in  a  most  enjoyable 
intercourse  with  several  sinners  who  live  in  villas  both 

at  Limpsfield  and  especially  at  Sanderstead  ;  I  keep  a 
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servant ;  I  eat  meat,  and  always  have  a  pudding  after- 
wards ;  I  never  call  in  the  disreputable  tramp  to  dine 
with  me  ;  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  poor  is  limited 
to  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  and  respectable  of  the 
villagers,  not  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  (those  simple 
articles  of  diet),  but  much  nearer,  I  am  afraid,  to  the 
shores  famous  for  dead-sea  apples. 

Well,  I  will  ease  myself  by  making  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  In  those  long-past  days  when  the  Fellowship  of 
the  New  Life  indulged  in  shining  dreams  I  was  caught 
by  the  enthusiasm.  I  had  visions  of  a  labourer's 
cottage,  an  acre  of  fruit  trees  and  a  market  cart,  an 
oasis  in  some  remote  wilderness  whence  1  should  issue 
week  by  week,  lay  aside  my  mattock  and  pruning-hook 
and  preach  the  gospel  of  simplicity  to  the  benighted 
dwellers  in  Babylon.  I  had  a  vision  of  corduroys  and 
a  smock-frock,  the  spade  relieved  by  the  pen,  a  close 
acquaintance  with  wild  Nature,  a  total  divorce  from 
villadom,  a  dinner  of  one  course,  no  servants,  no  con- 
ventions, no  flesh-food,  a  place  at  table  for  the  needy 
wayfarer,  and  an  intimate  fellowship  with  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed. 

This  was  my  vision.  And  now  what  is  the  out- 
come ?  My  labourer's  cottage  is  a  rather  comfortable 
little  villa,  my  economic  acre  boasts  flower-borders  and 
a  lawn.  My  wilderness  is  full  of  thousand-pound 
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residences.  What  right,  then,  have  I  to  come  and 
preach  to  you  about  simplicity  ?  None,  my  dear 
brethren,  none  !  My  only  comfort  being  that  very 
few  of  you  are  any  better  than  myself. 

In  part,  as  I  have  said,  this  lapse  from  the  ideal  is 
due  to  the  strong  current  of  social  opinion  which  too 
often  sweeps  the  simplifier  off  his  feet.  There  was  my 
architect — an  excellent  fellow,  but  utterly  incapable 
of  conceiving  the  simple  life.  I  tried  hard  to  make 
him  understand  that  what  I  wanted  was  a  labourer's 
cottage — that  I  was  going  in  for  a  life  of  the  soil, 
that  I  wished  to  get  near  to  Nature,  that  I  wanted 
no  conventions,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  provide  a 
drawing-room  because  I  desired  to  live  in  the  kitchen, 
that  he  need  not  provide  a  passage  (or  what  I  think  is 
called  a  hall  by  some  people,  i.e.  a  minute  tunnel 
2  feet  10  inches  wide),  for  I  wished  the  door  to  open 
straight  out  of  the  garden  into  the  living-room.  Very 
well,  said  he,  such  a  cottage  could  be  built  for  ^300. 
But  he  never  seemed  to  think  I  meant  it.  Then, 
there  was  the  partner  of  my  life.  She  said  she  did 
not  want  any  cooking  in  the  sitting-room  and  we 
must  have  at  least  a  scullery  with  a  stove  in  it. 
She  thought  it  would  be  cold  in  winter  to  have  the 
door  opening  straight  out  into  the  garden  and  we  must 
have  an  entry.  My  friends,  that  scullery  grew  into  a 
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kitchen,  the  kitchen  grew  into  a  parlour,  and  the  entry 
grew  into  a  passage  (commonly  called  a  "  hall ").  The 
cottage,  it  is  true,  still  looked  fairly  simple  on  paper  ; 
but  when  it  was  built — well — the  parish  refused  to 
rate  it  as  a  cottage. 

Let  me  give  you  another  instance  of  this  strong 
perverting  current  of  social  opinion.  I  thought  it 
would  be  nice  and  simple  if,  when  you  went  to  a 
friend's  house,  you  were  to  shake  hands  with  the 
servants.  I  did  not  see  why  servants  should  be  treated 
differently  from  other  people.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  false  refinements  of  our  elaborate  social 
system  ;  and  I  desired  to  simplify  in  this  direction. 
So  I  started  with  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  I  used 
to  preach  at  that  time  at  a  chapel  where  the  minister 
was  very  much  of  an  invalid  and  spent  some  months 
of  each  year  upon  the  continent.  It  was  his  practice 
to  lend  his  house  on  those  occasions  to  the  people 
who  preached  for  him,  together,  of  course,  with  the 
services  of  his  domestic  staff.  This  seemed  to  offer 
a  fair  field  for  a  commencement — there  were  the 
servants  to  practise  on  and  no  host  to  criticise.  Well, 
I  went  there  several  times  and  I  always  shook  hands 
with  the  servants.  They  seemed  surprised  ;  but  they 
did  not  refuse  this  token  of  friendship.  The  invalid 
minister  came  back  and  invited  me  to  spend  a  Sunday 
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with  him.  And  now  came  the  tug  of  war.  I  had  to 
do  it  with  the  host  there — Dear  friends  !  I  cannot 
proceed  !  You  must  permit  me  to  draw  a  veil.  I 
gave  up  shaking  hands  with  servants. 

These  are,  I  know  too  well,  the  confessions  of  a 
weak  man.  But,  my  friends,  have  you  ever  estimated 
the  strength  of  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  these 
little  matters  ?  A  man  may  abjure  the  top-hat ;  he 
may  wear  sandals  ;  he  may  give  up  umbrellas  and 
wrap  himself  in  a  Scotch  plaid  ;  he  may  clean  his  own 
boots  or  paint  his  own  house  ;  he  may  be  a  vegetarian, 
an  anti-tobacconist,  a  socialist  or  a  free-thinker  ;  may 
go  to  church  in  a  builder's  shed  up  a  dark  entry  or 
not  go  to  church  at  all,  and  his  neighbours  will  only 
regard  him  as  a  harmless  lunatic.  All  this  may  be 
condoned,  and  many  of  his  friends  will  still  be  true  to 
him  (especially  if  they  are  not  very  well  to  do)  ;  but, 
if  he  wishes  to  shake  that  social  edifice  to  its  founda- 
tion, if  he  wishes  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  social 
current,  let  him  fetch  his  dinner-beer  from  the  public- 
house,  smoke  a  clay  pipe  upon  his  door-step,  or  shake 
hands  with  the  servants. 

And  now,  having  made  my  confession,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  it  may  be  edifying  to  consider  the  causes  of 
my  lapse  from  grace.  Well,  in  addition  to  that 
feebleness  of  will  for  which  no  man  dares  to  plead 
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excuse,  however  inevitable  and  inborn  it  may  seem 
to  himself,  there  have,  I  think,  been  two  things  which 
have  prevented  the  realisation  of  early  dreams — one 
of  them  inevitable  and  excusable,  the  other  a  fault 
or  at  least  an  instinctive  defect. 

The  one  was  a  somewhat  serious  lack  of  physical 
health  —  a  complaint  which  made  impossible  that 
manual  toil  which  is  a  most  important  condition  of 
a  primitive  way  of  life.  This  could  not  be  helped,  and 
it  is  instructive  only  as  indicating  one  noteworthy 
limitation  which  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in 
planning  a  simple  way  of  life  for  oneself.  The  other 
is  a  very  important  defect,  and  one  which  ought  to 
furnish  the  principal  subject-matter  for  your  considera- 
tion this  evening :  I  mean  the  lack  of  some  clear 
principle  or  principles  to  which  the  practice  of  simplicity 
ought  continually  to  be  referred  and  ought  gradually 
to  be  conformed. 

Let  me  ask  you,  then,  to  make  this  the  chief  aim 
of  your  debate  this  evening.  Try,  if  you  can,  to 
formulate  some  intelligible  principle  to  which  this 
question  of  simplicity  can  be  reduced.  Or,  if  it  cannot 
be  reduced  to  one  such  principle,  set  forth  the  principles 
which  ought  to  underlie  our  practice,  that  we  may  not 
be  the  victims  of  delusion  and  disappointment,  and 
that  we  may  not  justly  be  termed  faddists  or  fools, 
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but  may  be  able  to  give  some  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us. 

Let  me  briefly  illustrate  the  necessity  for  this  by 
putting  before  you  the  two  extremes  of  simplification 
as  they  have  come  beneath  my  own  notice  in  the  course 
of  my  career. 

Edward  Carpenter  once  drew  the  attention  of  the 
New  Fellowship  to  the  existence  of  a  Society  called 
"The  Fellowship  of  the  Naked  Truth."  The  chief 
and,  I  believe,  the  sole  article  of  its  faith  was  that 
people  should  not  wear  clothes.  Its  members  were 
very  simple  people,  and  this  was  how  they  expressed 
their  simplicity.  It  is  obvious  that  life  would  be  much 
simplified  if  we  did  not  have  to  wear  clothes.  Our 
needlework  would  be  simplified,  also  our  bedroom 
furniture.  The  hatstand  and  the  wardrobe  would  both 
be  abolished.  Our  thoughts  would  be  liberated  from 
the  consideration  of  the  fashion-plates  ;  and  the  time 
which  we  spend  upon  the  toilet  would  be  much 
reduced. 

It  is  true  that  the  Fellowship  of  the  Naked  Truth 
was  not  altogether  free  from  the  vice  of  compromise. 
The  English  branch  of  the  Society,  at  any  rate  (it  was 
of  Indian  origin)  consented  to  wear  some  articles  of 
attire  when  they  appeared  in  public,  though  they  reduced 
them  to  a  minimum.  But  in  their  committee  meetings, 
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I  am  told,  they  adhered  strictly  to  principle.  That  is, 
they  appeared  in  the  character  of  what  Carlyle  calls 
the  "  forked  radish." 

This,  my  friends,  represents  one  pole  of  the  doctrine 
of  simplicity. 

The  other  pole  is  represented  by  a  noble  earl  who 
once  heard  me  lecture  and  afterwards  invited  me  to 
his  mansion  for  a  private  interview.  In  the  course  of 
that  interview  he  explained  to  me  that  he  was  much 
attracted  by  the  doctrine  of  simplification,  but  did  not 
see  how  he  could  go  any  further  than  he  had  gone 
already.  1  inquired  to  what  point  he  had  attained. 
Well,  he  said,  he  was  much  hampered  by  the  existence 
of  the  mansion  in  which  I  then  sat.  He  held  it  as 
a  trust,  not  only  for  unborn  heirs,  but  also  in  some 
sense  for  the  nation.  It  was  full  of  antiquities  and  of 
very  precious  works  of  art ;  and  in  that  he  did  not 
see  how  he  was  to  do  with  a  smaller  staff  of  footmen 
or  of  female  servants  than  he  at  that  time  employed, 
which  he  admitted  was  pretty  numerous. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  other  extreme  of  the 
doctrine  of  simplicity. 

Now,  for  the  most  of  us  the  practicable  and,  I  think 
I  must  say,  obligatory  degree  of  simplification  lies 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  I  cannot 
think  we  are  bound  to  embrace  the  first  extreme  ;  I 
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feel  sure  we  ought  to  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of 
simplicity  than  is  indicated  by  the  second  extreme. 
And  yet  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  a  medium  course 
is  right  merely  because  it  is  a  medium.  If  it  lies 
between  the  extremes,  it  lies  there  because  there  is 
some  principle  which  has  placed  it  there  —  some 
principle  other  than  mere  compromise  or  love  of 
moderation.  There  must  be  some  sound  principle 
for  adopting  a  degree  of  civilisation,  there  must  be 
some  equally  sound  principle  for  not  adopting  all  its 
elaborations.  What  is  that  principle  ?  This,  my  friends, 
is  what  I  invite  you  this  evening  to  debate  ;  this  is 
the  golden  truth  which  I  invite  you  as  truth-seekers 
to  disinter. 

Perhaps  it  may  assist  discussion  if  I  just  mention 
some  of  the  considerations  which  have  in  my  own  case 
strongly  attracted  me  to  a  simple  way  of  life.  In  my 
acknowledged  character  of  "  A  prodigious  failure "  I 
can  of  course  only  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
You  must  thresh  them  out  and  see  if  there  is  grain  in 
them.  You  must  consider  whether  these  which  I  give 
you  merely  as  motives  may  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  principles  ;  and,  if  they  may,  whether  they  can  all 
be  reduced  to  one  embracing  principle  which  may  give 
us  a  solid  and  spacious  foundation  for  our  faith. 

In  the  first  place,  a  strong  attraction  to  me  was  the 
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greater  freedom  which  comes  with  a  simple  life.  The 
life  of  the  average  Philistine  is  exceeding  laborious 
and  exceedingly  trammelled  :  in  both  respects  simplicity 
makes  for  deliverance.  It  gives  ease  and  it  gives 
emancipation. 

It  is  true  that  a  simplifier  often  works  exceedingly 
hard,  and  so  seems  sometimes  to  belie  this  doctrine. 
He  attempts,  perhaps,  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  house 
himself  ;  and  his  friends  exclaim  :  "  Well,  if  that  is 
what  simplification  means,  save  me  from  simplifying." 
But  the  fallacy  here  is  very  obvious.  You  are  working 
with  two  variables.  Have  the  same  amount  of  labour 
at  command,  and  it  is  a  truism  that  a  simpler  way  of 
life  will  enable  you  to  use  less  of  it.  But,  of  course,  if 
you  reduce  the  work  to  be  done  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  still  more  the  working-power,  the  life  becomes 
not  easier  but  harder.  If  I  employ  two  servants  to 
keep  an  eight-roomed  house  going,  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  can  dismiss  them  both  and  keep  a  six-roomed 
house  going  without  help.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
the  simplifier  often  does,  and  so  simplification  gets  a 
bad  name. 

The  fact  is  the  simplifier  is  generally  a  man  who 
dislikes  hired  labour,  and  so  the  simplifier's  wife  has  a 
hard  time  of  it.  But  if  by  co-operation  or  communism 
or  some  other  scheme  of  life  hired  labour  can  be 
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abolished  without  bringing  all  the  manual  labour  of  a 
house  upon  one  individual,  it  is  very  clear  that  simplifi- 
cation makes  for  liberty. 

From  the  trammels  of  convention,  the  weariness  of 
routine,  the  ghastly  bondage  of  civilisation  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood,  it  is  still  more  evident  that 
simplicity  of  life  (which  includes  simplicity  of  manners) 
is  a  great  deliverance. 

A  second  motive  which  induced  me  to  attempt 
simplification  was  the  feeling  of  equality.  This  feeling, 
I  have  observed,  varies  enormously  in  different  people. 
People  are  born  with  different  degrees  of  it ;  and  early 
surroundings  have  also  an  important  influence  in 
fostering  or  checking  it.  But,  given  a  certain  degree 
of  this  democratic  feeling,  the  established  mode  of 
life  in  so-called  "  civilised  communities,"  and  especially 
in  England,  is  literally  "  painful."  I  frequently  see 
girls  standing  behind  the  chairs,  doing  up  the  boots, 
cleaning  the  clothes  or  the  rooms  of  young  middle-class 
women  who  are  in  almost  every  way  their  inferiors. 
The  "  servant "  is  frequently  superior  in  appearance,  in 
manner,  in  fine  feeling,  in  moral  characteristics  to  the 
quasi-fashionable  person  whose  dirty  work  she  does  : 
and  it  hurts  me.  It  hurts  me  to  see  an  elderly  butler 
who  has  passed  through  life's  discipline  and  become 
mellowed  in  character  and  refined  in  feeling  and 
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affection  (as  is  very  often  the  case)  standing  mum  and 
respectful  in  the  presence  of  some  supercilious  young 
snob.  It  hurts  me  to  see  some  aged  labourer  left  out 
from  the  festal  gathering  of  his  daughter  because  she 
has  married  a  shopkeeper  or  a  postman.  These  gulfs 
between  class  and  class  which  characterise  English 
society  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  artificial 
ladder  are  painful  to  a  degree  ;  and  they  would  be 
greatly  lessened  and  in  time  obliterated  by  a  simpler 
way  of  life.  It  is  the  differences  in  wealth  and  style — 
in  clothes  and  food  and  petty  luxuries — far  more  than 
the  differences  in  education,  which  make  the  gulfs. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  simple  life  is  its  sincerity, 
and  this  again  forms  an  immense  attraction.  I  was 
much  struck  in  reading  Kropotkin's  Memories  of  a 
Revolutionist,  by  his  account  of  how  the  two  character- 
istics of  the  love  of  equality  and  the  love  of  sincerity 
went  hand  in  hand.  The  young  revolutionists  of 
Russia  who  gave  up  everything — rank  and  wealth  and 
friends — and  went  to  live  among  the  people,  invariably 
exhibited  toward  each  other  great  sincerity,  while  they 
exhibited  toward  the  peasantry  the  sense  of  human 
equality.  The  two  things  always  went  together. 

Probably  the  same  motive  lies  behind  them  both. 
There  is  in  the  simplification  of  the  material  basis  of 
life  a  certain  moral  impulse  which  is  near  akin  to  the 
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sincerity  which  impels  to  veracity  and  a  certain  uncere- 
moniousness in  social  intercourse.  To  be  sincere  is  to 
be  simple.  But  I  leave  to  the  philosophers  who  shall 
follow  me  in  this  debate  to  work  out  this  suggestion 
and  reduce  it  to  consistent  thought. 

Fourth  and  last,  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an 
Aesthetic  pleasure  in  simplicity.  I  never  could  see  that 
the  " greenery-yallery,  Grosvenor  gallery"  young  man 
was  the  true  aesthete.  I  never  could  understand  why 
crockery-ware  hanging  upon  walls  in  perilous  positions, 
fans,  screens,  overmantels,  Liberty-frippery  and  nic-nacs 
should  be  called  aesthetic.  Which  gives  the  higher 
form  of  pleasure — all  this  teasing  nonsense,  or  the 
repose  of  a  simply-furnished  farmhouse  ?  The  one  is 
the  manufactured  pleasure  of  an  idle  life,  the  other  the 
natural  pleasure  of  a  life  near  to  Nature.  The  one  is 
the  unhealthy  pleasure  of  elaboration,  the  other  the 
pure  pleasure  of  simplicity. 

The  aesthetic  quality  of  simplicity  in  everything — in 
food,  in  dress,  in  dwellings,  in  society,  in  literature,  in 
dancing,  in  gardening,  in  music  and  in  painting,  in 
household  arrangements  and  in  the  entertaining  of  guests 
— cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  With  more  simplicity, 
life  would  be  a  different  matter.  It  is  not  that  I  object 
to  variety  :  let  us  have  all  the  variety  you  will  ;  but 
don't  let  us  have  it  all  at  once.  Don't  let  us  set  our 
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affections  on  strawberries  at  Christmas  and  peas  in 
spring,  or  try  to  find  delight  in  half  a  dozen  parties  in 
one  evening.  Don't  let  us  suppose  that  the  way  to  enjoy 
Art  is  to  go  to  the  Academy  and  look  at  five  hundred 
pictures,  expressing  five  hundred  emotions  (or  five 
hundred  inanities  as  the  case  may  be)  all  in  one 
afternoon  and  go  home  with  a  headache.  Don't  let  us 
imagine  that  the  way  to  enjoy  music  is  to  sit  for  three 
hours  in  a  heated  room  listening  to  a  long  programme 
of  disconnected  joys,  till  the  manifold  joys  get  mixed 
into  one  very  composite  pain.  Take  things  simply — 
enjoy  them  one  by  one — content  yourself  with  the 
world  as  it  was  made.  You  were  never  meant  to  live 
in  all  four  seasons  at  once,  nor  in  all  the  scales  of 
emotions  at  once,  nor  in  every  stage  of  thought  at  once. 
Life  was  not  meant  to  be  a  simultaneity,  it  was  meant 
to  be  a  succession.  Learn  simplicity  and  gain  repose. 
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I.— THE   RETURN  TO   NATURE 

"THE  Universe,"  says  Emerson,  "is  composed  of 
Nature  and  the  Soul,"  and  it  is  in  this  sense  of  the 
term  Nature  that  I  am  about  to  use  it.  I  mean  by 
Nature  all  that  we  recognise  as  not  ourselves — all  that 
exists  and  lives  apart  from  and  uninspired  by  the 
human  soul.  I  recognise  two  spheres,  distinguishable 
in  thought,  whether  or  not  they  are  distinct  in  fact :  a 
sphere  without  and  a  sphere  within.  The  outward 
sphere  is  not  necessarily  material  in  the  gross  and 
earthly  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  the  inward  sphere  is 
not  necessarily  ideal  in  the  allusive  and  phantasmal 
sense  of  the  term.  But  the  latter  is  a  world  which 
we  contemplate  by  turning  backward  and  inward,  and 
in  which  we  are,  or  think  ourselves  to  be,  causative  ; 
the  former  is  a  world  into  which  we  look  outward 
and  around,  and  in  which  the  nature -spirit  has  free 

course  and  exercises  undisputed  sway  ;  and  it  is  of  this 
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world  that  we  speak  when  we  speak  of  the  return  to 
Nature. 

Now  the  problem  of  the  return  to  Nature,  taken  in 
its  widest  sense,  arises  in  this  way.  There  is  a  certain 
intersection  of  these  spheres.  The  sphere  of  the 
human  soul  impinges  upon  and  penetrates  the  sphere 
of  Nature,  and  the  figure  of  intersection  embraces  all 
that  in  the  widest  sense  we  mean  by  art.  Not  only 
the  fine  arts  but  the  useful  arts  are  the  outcome  of  the 
human  soul  ;  they  are  the  products  of  the  mental  in 
its  control  over  a  small  portion  of  the  material  sphere. 
Music,  painting,  poetry,  architecture,  engineering, 
drainage,  navigation,  are  all  the  result  of  man's  mental 
part  working  in  the  material  sphere.  Art,  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  the  mixture  of  man's  soul  with  Nature.  But 
no  sooner  does  man  begin  to  meddle  with  Nature  than 
he  is  apt  to  distort  Nature  (not  always  or  inevitably, 
but  very  generally),  so  that  there  continually  recurs  the 
necessity  in  every  department  of  art  or  craft  of  going 
back  to  Nature. 

First,  in  respect  of  truth  we  have  to  return  to  the 
origins  of  our  work — to  study  afresh  the  material  and 
the  forces  which  fill  the  unadulterated  sphere  of  Nature. 
In  the  useful  arts  we  have  to  get  rid  of  all  sorts  of 
a  -priori  notions  of  how  Nature  and  Nature's  forces 
ought  to  work,  and  ask  ourselves  simply  how  they  do 
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work.  We  have  to  question  Nature  and  observe  her 
answers — abandon  fancy  and  return  to  fact — and  a 
large  part  of  experimental  science  consists  in  a  clever 
and  careful  propounding  of  these  questions  to  Nature, 
in  the  interests  of  the  useful  arts.  In  the  fine  arts  and 
in  literature  the  same  return  to  fact  is  continually 
needed.  Poetry,  painting,  architecture,  are  dishonoured, 
when  they  are  used  to  deceive — when  they  try  by  mere 
trickery  to  excite  a  vulgar  wonder  or  to  assert  the 
existence  of  that  which  does  not  exist.  When  the 
builder,  for  instance,  represents  his  material  to  be  other 
than  it  is,  or  decorates  his  surface  with  machine-made 
ornaments,  he  degrades  his  art.  I  know  a  certain 
seminary  in  our  metropolis  devoted  to  the  inculcation 
of  theologic  truth  which  boasts  a  magnificent  hall,  and 
everyone  of  the  pious  folk  who  attend  the  devotional 
gatherings  occasionally  held  there,  exclaims  with  uplifted 
hands  as  he  enters  those  grave  portals :  "  What  magni- 
ficent carving  ! "  but  in  truth  it  is  neither  "  carving  " 
nor  "  magnificent "  ;  it  is  plaster  of  Paris,  painted, 
grained  and  varnished.  The  whole  room  is  a  vulgar 
lie.  That  is  the  degradation  of  art  by  untruth. 
"  Nobody,"  as  Mr  Ruskin  says,  "  wants  ornaments, 
but  everybody  wants  integrity." 

And  the  same  is  true  of  poetry.     For  although  it 
has  been  said,  and  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  admitted, 
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that  "Poetry  is  never  so  brilliant  as  when  it  is  un- 
fettered by  truth,"  yet  it  somehow  happens  that  the 
greatest  poets  have  always  been  those  who,  revolting 
from  convention,  have  paid  studious  attention  to  truth 
— not,  of  course,  the  truth  of  photographic  detail,  but 
that  of  a  loving  study  of  Nature,  and  of  simple  human 
life.  But  all  this  is  too  well  known.  The  revolt  from 
convention,  the  return  to  truth,  applies  to  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  art.  One  does  not  need  to 
quote  Burns  and  Wordsworth,  to  dilate  upon  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement,  or  to  instance  the  revolt  of 
modern  realism — "  that  severe  and  pitiless  truth " 
which  has  of  late  entered  alike  into  painting  and  into 
fiction — in  order  to  illustrate  so  trite  a  matter.  Man 
cannot  content  himself  with  lies,  nor  even  with  that 
falsehood  which  was  once  true,  but  which  is  true  no 
longer  because  the  breath  of  its  life  has  frozen  in 
presence  of  the  Gorgon  face  of  custom. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  respect  of  truth  that  we  need 
continually  to  return  to  Nature  ;  still  more  perhaps  do 
we  need  it  in  respect  of  beauty.  Theologians  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  certain  law  by  which  man  continually 
gravitates  to  evil.  Whether  they  are  right  or  not  in 
this,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  there  is  some  mysterious  law 
by  which  man  continually  gravitates  to  ugliness.  What 
but  original  sin  could  possibly  make  women  dress  as 
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fashionable  women  dress  to-day  ?  And  (to  hold  the 
balance  fair)  who  could  possibly  wear  a  chimney  hat 
but  a  child  of  the  devil  ?  There  is  a  blindness  to 
beauty,  not  only  in  such  minor  matters  as  these,  but  in 
the  great  presence  of  Nature  herself,  which  nothing 
but  some  such  "  fall  of  man  "  can  account  for.  You 
remember,  I  dare  say,  the  wail  of  Tolstoi  over  the 
English  people  at  Lucerne  ;  how  he  curses  the  tourists 
whose  false  taste  had  torn  down  the  old  crooked 
covered  wooden  bridge  with  chapels  at  its  corners  and 
pictures  on  its  roof,  and  had  caused  to  be  built  instead 
a  granite  quay,  straight  as  a  stick  ;  how  he  raves  at 
that  granite  quay  with  its  rows  of  lindens  set  out  and 
provided  with  supports,  and  its  green  benches  between 
the  lindens  ;  how  he  tries  all  the  windows  of  the  hotel 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  find  one  whence  he  may  see  the 
blue  lake,  the  moist,  fresh  green  shores,  the  meadows, 
gardens,  dark  green  wooded  heights,  and  the  far  vista 
of  mountains  with  fantastic  peaks  and  crags  and  dead 
white  mounds  of  snow — where  he  may  see  all  this 
without  being  obliged  to  see  the  promenade,  the  lindens, 
and  the  green  benches  ;  and  how,  where  neither  lake 
nor  mountain  nor  sky  showed  one  single  completed 
line,  one  single  unmixed  colour,  one  single  moment  of 
repose,  but  everywhere  motion,  irregularity,  fantasy, 
here  "  amid  this  indefinable,  confused,  unfettered 
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beauty,  stretched  in  stupid  kaleidoscopic  confusion,  the 
white  line  of  the  quay,  the  lindens  with  their  supports, 
and  the  green  seats."  This  deadness  to  true  beauty 
and  calm  acquiescence  in  discordant  monotony  Tolstoi 
lays  to  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  money.  And  this,  no 
doubt,  may  be  one  cause  of  an  unfeeling  heart.  But 
whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes,  this  much  at  present 
I  desire  to  note,  that  when  the  dead  heart  begins  to 
beat  again,  when  some  prophet's  touch  unseals  those 
eyes  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  floods  in  upon  the 
soul,  that  also  is  one  aspect  of  the  return  to  Nature. 

But  there  is  a  certain  art  upon  which  I  have  not  yet 
touched  at  all — an  art  in  which  the  soul  is  brought  not 
only  into  relation  with  Nature,  but  at  one  and  the  same 
time  into  relation  with  other  souls,  and  which  is  there- 
fore the  supreme  and  most  difficult  art  of  all — I  mean 
the  art  of  living. 

I  may  seem  perhaps  at  first  sight  to  be  using  the 
term  "art"  in  a  somewhat  forced  sense  in  this  con- 
nection. But  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  you 
that  living  is  strictly  an  "  art "  according  to  the  defini- 
tion with  which  I  started.  It  is  the  overlapping  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  spheres.  For  when  I  speak 
of  the  art  of  living  I  merely  mean  the  arrangement  of 
our  material  environment  so  as  to  subserve  the  purpose 
of  individual  and  social  well-being.  And  in  this  art, 
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while  the  return  to  truth  and  the  return  to  beauty  are 
both  involved,  there  is  a  certain  special  form  of  the 
return  to  Nature  which  is  as  imperative  as  either  of 
these  can  ever  be,  and  that  is  the  return  to  simplicity. 
I  know,  of  course,  how  this  doctrine,  like  all  doctrines 
that  ever  were  preached  from  the  days  of  Noah,  the 
preacher  of  righteousness,  till  now,  is  capable  of  per- 
version. I  know  the  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine 
which  was  the  inspiration,  and  probably  the  death, 
of  Thoreau.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  yankee  savage 
of  Thoreau  any  more  than  I  do  in  the  noble  savage  of 
Rousseau.  I  do  not  believe  even  in  our  friend  Edward 
Carpenter  when  he  echoes,  as  he  sometimes  seems  to 
do,  this  Thoreau  heresy.  To  all  men  who  rave  against 
the  complexity  of  civilisation  and  laud  the  simplicity  of 
Nature,  I  am  inclined  to  reply  that  Nature  is  simple 
only  at  one  end.  The  simplicity  of  Nature  is  a  very 
complex  simplicity.  Unity  at  one  end,  infinite  variety 
at  the  other — that  is  the  kind  of  simplicity  we  praise 
when  we  praise  the  simplicity  of  Nature.  And  if  end- 
less variety  is  no  detriment  to  the  simplicity  of  Nature, 
neither  is  it  detrimental  to  the  simplicity  of  civilisation. 
I  do  not  want  your  gaunt  unhallowed  life  which  has  no 
veneration  for  the  hoary  symbols  of  the  past — which  can 
walk  the  streets  of  Canterbury,  Oxford,  or  St  Andrews 
and  feel  no  breath  from  out  the  ages  sending  whispers 
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through  the  soul.  I  do  not  want  a  life  without  variety, 
to  wake  and  dig  and  eat  and  sleep  from  day  to  day  till 
death  do  come.  But  when  Mr  Carpenter  teaches  us, 
what  is  after  all  the  pith  and  purpose  of  his  teaching 
on  this  matter,  that  the  results  of  civilisation  "  will  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  rejected,  but  only  to  be  brought 
into  subjection,"  then  I  for  one  say  "Amen."  But 
how  is  it  with  us  now  ?  We  are  so  absorbed  with  the 
means  of  living  that  we  have  no  time  to  live.  Meat 
is  more  to  us  than  life,  and  raiment  than  the  body. 
Civilisation  and  its  results  oppress  us.  We  are  over- 
burdened with  things  that  we  do  not  want,  and  those 
results  of  civilisation  which  might  be  a  joy  to  us  are 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  lack  of  leisure  which  comes 
from  a  ridiculous  rivalry  of  accumulation  on  our  own 
part  or  on  the  part  of  those  we  serve.  It  would  be  some- 
thing if  this  accumulation  were  only  an  accumulation  of 
things  that  were  a  joy  to  someone  :  if  the  clerk,  the 
shop-girl,  the  seamstress,  the  labourer,  could  feel  that 
they  were  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  others,  but  they  are 
not  even  that.  These  goods  that  are  "  laid  up  for  many 
years  "  are  a  joy  to  none.  They  are  a  mere  clog  upon 
the  man's  movements  and  a  burden  upon  his  soul. 
The  rich  man,  and  even  the  man  who  would  not  be 
accounted  rich,  is  too  often  like  the  poor  donkey  on 
the  common  with  a  log  tied  to  his  leg  to  prevent  him 
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from  straying.  We  no  longer  possess  our  possessions  ; 
it  is  our  possessions  that  possess  us.  What  dreams  we 
used  to  have  as  boys  of  wandering  through  the  land 
in  gipsy-vans,  or  roving  over  wide  oceans  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world  !  What  a  fascination  every 
book  had  which  raised  this  delightful  mirage  of  free 
movement  and  adventurous  travel !  But  the  boy 
becomes  the  man,  and  the  man  never  fails  to  tie  a 
millstone  round  his  neck  which  he  calls  "  comfort." 

When  we  preach,  then,  the  simplification  of  life,  the 
simplification  which  we  preach  does  not  involve  of 
necessity  the  abandonment  of  any  product  of  civilisation 
which  is  worth  the  keeping  ;  it  necessitates  only  the 
abandonment  of  that  superfluous  luxury,  that  multi- 
tudinous collection  of  needless  trifles,  that  congestion 
of  meaningless  literature,  of  wearisome  ornaments,  of 
miserable  pictures,  of  useless  servants,  of  toilsome  calls, 
condolences,  congratulations,  Christmas  cards,  and 
crinkum-crankums  in  general,  which  feed  neither  the 
body  nor  the  soul. 

In  the  words  of  Mrs  Piatt's  little  boy  to  the  tramp 
outside  the  window  : 

"  It's  not  so  nice  here  as  it  looks 

With  china  that  keeps  breaking  so, 
And  five  of  Mr  Tennyson's  books 
Too  fine  to  look  in — is  it,  though  ? 
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If  you  just  had  to  sit  here  (Well !) 

In  satin  chairs  too  blue  to  touch, 
And  look  at  flowers  too  sweet  to  smell, 

In  vases — would  you  like  it  much  ? 

If  you  see  any  flowers,  they  grow, 
And  you  can  find  them  in  the  sun, 

These  are  the  ones  we  buy,  you  know, 
In  winter-time — when  there  are  none  ! 

Then  you  can  sit  on  rocks,  you  see, 

And  walk  about  in  water,  too — 
Because  you  have  no  shoes  !     Dear  me ! 

How  many  things  they  let  you  do  ! 

Then  you  can  sleep  out  in  the  shade 
All  day,  I  guess,  and  all  night  too, 

Because — you  know,  you're  not  afraid 
Of  other  fellows  just  like  you  ! 

You  have  no  house  like  this,  you  know, 
(Where  mamma's  cross,  and  ladies  call), 

You  have  the  world  to  live  in,  though, 
And  that's  the  prettiest  place  of  all !  " 

And  now  let  me  narrow  for  a  moment  the  meaning  of 
our  phrase.  Let  us  speak  of  the  literal  "  Return  to 
Nature  "  so  that  we  may  see  how  far  this  is  necessary 
in  order  that  we  may  win  the  "  Return  to  Nature  "  in 
its  larger  sense.  In  the  larger  sense  of  the  phrase  we 
include  all  return  to  truth,  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
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life.  How  far,  then,  is  it  necessary  to  this  end  that  we 
should  come  literally  into  personal  contact  with  the 
life  of  the  winds  and  woods  and  waters  ? 

The  chemist,  of  course,  may  study  the  facts  of  Nature 
in  his  laboratory.  So  with  mechanics  and  physics. 
Even  geological  and  paleontological  research  is  largely 
carried  on  in  museums.  The  science  which  formulates 
and  classifies  calls  us  only  occasionally  into  the  midst 
of  Nature  ;  it  does  not  necessitate  that  we  should  dwell 
there.  But  if  you  would  see  Nature  live  ;  if  you 
would  acquaint  yourself  with  that  crowning  fact,  that 
supreme  outcome  of  Nature — life — how  shall  you  see 
it  but  by  dwelling  within  reach  of  it  ?  It  was  not  a 
mere  wayward  whim  of  the  old  prophet  of  Brantwood 
when  in  one  of  his  Clavigeran  letters  he  told  his  readers 
that  if  they  could  not  get  at  mother  earth  in  any  other 
way  they  were  to  keep  some  pots  in  a  back-yard,  and 
that  without  this  they  could  not  be  his  disciples.  I 
know  by  my  own  experience  the  pure  delight  and  the 
spiritual  refreshment  which  comes  from  such  con- 
templation of  Nature  in  a  pot.  But  this  is  after  all 
but  a  corn  of  wheat  for  a  hungry  man  ;  it  only  seems 
to  make  him  hungrier.  To  know  that  every  May-time 
the  hawthorn  whitens  for  us,  and  the  blackbird  whistles, 
and  the  king-cups  fill  the  marshes  with  their  golden 
glory,  and  we  poor  prisoners  drag  our  weary  eyesight 
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up  and  down  the  length  of  smoky  bricks  or  desolate 
stucco  and  lose  it  all,  because  we  or  someone  else  cannot 
do  without  silk  dresses,  diamond  rings,  and  hothouse 
fruits  !  What  wickedness  it  is  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it  ! 

And  there  is  yet  another  function  of  the  soul,  yet 
another  boon  of  Nature,  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  come  personally 
into  the  august  presence  of  the  living  Mother  of  us  all. 
Nature,  Emerson  has  taught  us,  is  more  to  us  than  com- 
modity or  beauty,  language  or  discipline  ;  it  is  symbol. 
"  It  always  speaks  of  spirit.  It  suggests  the  absolute. 
It  is  a  perpetual  effect.  It  is  a  great  shadow  pointing 
always  to  the  sun  behind  us."  "  Nature  is  the  organ 
through  which  the  universal  spirit  speaks  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  strives  to  lead  back  the  individual  to  it." 
So  says  Emerson,  and  so,  too,  in  his  own  way  says 
another  great  idealist,  Novalis.  "  Let  man  honour 
Nature,"  he  writes,  "  as  the  emblem  of  his  own  spirit  ; 
the  emblem  ennobling  itself,  along  with  him,  to  un- 
limited degrees."  And  such  teaching  finds  an  echo  in 
our  hearts.  Nature  is  not  mere  commodity  but  speech 
— an  utterance  from  the  spirit  to  the  spirit — a  word 
which  if  it  were  once  all  uttered  all  would  be  ended, 
but  which  is  never  uttered  but  always  uttering.  Nature 
is  all  this  to  us,  and  yet  we  forsake  her  and  fill  our  ears 
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with  the  deafening  roar  of  the  city.  Truly  he  who 
would  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  Nature  needs,  as 
Novalis  says,  a  training  of  the  soul.  He  needs  to 
discipline  his  moral  sense,  to  act  and  conceive  in  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  essence  of  his  soul ;  but  he  needs  as 
well,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  great  mystic,  "long, 
unwearied  intercourse,  free  and  wise  contemplation, 
attention  to  faint  tokens  and  indications  ;  an  inward 
poet-life,  practised  senses,  a  simple  and  devout  spirit." 
For  the  attainment,  then,  of  truth,  these  supreme 
truths  of  mind  and  heart,  we  need  a  literal  return  to 
Nature. 

But  how  about  beauty  ?  Surely  we  do  not  need  to 
baptize  ourselves  in  Nature  from  the  natural  depravity 
of  a  love  of  ugliness,  when  we  have  in  our  own  land  of 
civilisation  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  poetry  and  art  ? 
Alas  !  how  shall  either  poetry  or  art  appeal  to  us  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  Nature  ?  What  branch  of  art,  what  class 
of  poetry,  is  independent  of  Nature  for  its  suggestions 
of  majesty  or  beauty  ?  Both  art  and  poetry  are  echoes 
of  Nature  ;  not  mere  echoes,  I  admit ;  for  every  work 
of  art  is  a  unification  of  impressions,  a  microcosmos  in 
itself;  but  still  the  material  of  which  each  such 
miniature  universe  is  composed  is  a  reflection  from 
natural  objects,  and  without  that  tender  love  of  Nature 
which  comes  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  country 
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life  it  is  doubtful  if  art  and  poetry  can  ever  make  their 
full  appeal.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  landscape-painting 
or  descriptive  poetry,  but  of  all  high  literature  and  art  ; 
for  all  such  are  filled,  if  not  with  the  form,  at  least  with 
the  spirit  of  Nature.  I  doubt  whether  the  aisles  of  a 
cathedral  are  ever  truly  felt  by  one  who  knows  not 
the  cathedral  aisles  of  poplar  or  of  elm  ;  whether 
the  full  pathos  of  tender  music  ever  reaches  him  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  wail  or  sigh  of  wind  and  wave  ; 
and  as  for  poetry,  earth  and  sky  are  the  very  language 
of  the  poets.  How  can  a  wholly  town-bred  man  feel 
the  calm  creep  into  his  soul  that  ought  to  creep  into  it 
when  he  reads  such  lines  as  these  ? 

11  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold." 

There  are  perhaps  two  millions  or  more  of  people  in 
London  who  never  saw  the  dew-drenched  gorse  upon 
the  downs,  and  never  heard  the  chestnut  pattering  to 
the  ground  ;  and  how,  I  say,  can  imagery  such  as  this 
awaken  an  echo  in  a  soul  whose  nearest  approach  to  any 
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experience  of  the  things  of  which  the  poet  writes  are, 
perhaps,  a  tile  pattering  to  the  pavement  or  a  watercart 
drenching  the  asphalt  ?  Even  of  that  moiety  of 
London  which  can  afford  to  breathe  pure  air  for  one 
month  in  the  year,  how  many  are  there  who  allow 
themselves  to  become  familiar  with  Nature  ?  What  can 
they  know,  these  souls  who  take  town  with  them  where- 
ever  they  go  and  cannot  live  without  a  table  d'Mte,  of 

"  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air, 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things, 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  face 
Of  earth  and  sky  ?  " 

I  declare  that  reading  Anna  Karenina  the  other 
day,  I  almost  wept  to  think  that  probably  more  than 
half  the  people  who  read  those  delicious  chapters 
describing  Levin  in  the  mowing-fields  read  blindly  in  a 
dead  language.  And  even  if  this  were  not  so,  even  if 
it  were  possible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  work  of  poet  or 
painter  without  the  help  of  Nature,  why  should  we  be 
content  with  this  ?  Why  should  we  be  content  to  have 
these  mediating  priests  between  ourselves  and  the 
shrine  ?  Why  should  we  not,  as  Emerson  has  said, 
"  enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  universe  "  ?  It  is  for 
this  that  the  heart  and  the  flesh  cry  out.  Nature  is  not 
a  mere  luxury  ;  it  is  a  deep  need.  The  love  of  it  is 
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fundamental  to  humanity.  The  thirst  for  it  lingers 
from  generation  to  generation  in  our  city  slums.  To 
many,  perhaps,  this  will  seem  mere  sentimental  non- 
sense. The  lower  classes  of  our  cities  enjoy  their 
music-halls  and  taverns,  their  "  free-and-easies "  and 
melodramas  ;  but  to  imagine  that  they  are  pining  for 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  or  could  feel  that  beauty  if 
they  saw  it,  is  a  mere  sentimental  delusion.  When 
Mrs  Bardell  and  Tommy  went  with  Mrs  Cluppins 
and  Mrs  Rodgers  to  the  tea  gardens,  and  when  Mrs 
Rodgers  remarked  to  Mrs  Cluppins  how  delicious  the 
country  was,  she  was  uttering  the  bare  truth  ;  tea  gardens 
and  country  are  all  one  to  her  and  to  her  class.  Such 
is  the  avowed  belief  of  not  a  few.  I  will  mention, 
however,  two  London  sights  which  give  the  lie  direct 
to  any  such  idea.  One  is  a  Sunday  morning  market  in 
St  Giles's  which  I  often  pass,  and  where  amid  second- 
hand boots  and  cast-off  clothes  and  cheap  crockery  there 
are  invariably  to  be  found  many  barrow-loads  of  gay 
flowering  plants  eagerly  bought  by  the  natives  of  the 
slums  ;  the  other  is  the  tramcars  full  inside  and  out, 
following  closely  one  upon  another  all  Sunday  afternoon, 
from  Clerkenwell,  St  Luke's,  and  Shoreditch,  up  to 
Clapton  Common,  where,  upon  the  melancholy  strip  of 
green  intersected  by  gravel  paths,  which  calls  itself  by 
that  name,  you  shall  see  the  toilers  of  the  city  with  their 
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families  crowded  in  a  doleful  attempt  to  enjoy  the 
nearest  approach  that  they  can  get  to  country.  To  me 
such  sights  are  proofs  as  strong  as  they  are  pathetic  of 
the  ineradicable  instinct  for  natural  beauty  which  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  these  prisoners  of  the  town. 

Why,  does  not  every  man  at  some  time  of  his  life 
aspire  to  own  a  patch  of  earth  somewhere  ?  Does  not 
every  boy  of  twelve  desire  to  be  a  farmer  ?  For  my 
own  part  I  know  that  it  was  not  until  this  desire  had 
been  parentally  sat  upon  with  crushing  persistence  that 
I  reluctantly  abandoned  it,  and  informed  my  father 
that,  if  that  could  not  be,  I  should  like  to  be  either  a 
missionary  or  a  lawyer. 

Even  in  respect  of  sincere  and  simple  living,  direct 
contact  with  Nature  would  seem  to  be  an  almost 
necessary  condition.  Nature  cannot  fully  teach  us 
unless  we  will  follow  her  along  the  hedgerows  and  on 
the  hills,  but  then  she  will  often  touch  us  so  profoundly 
that  her  voice  enters  the  very  fabric  of  the  soul,  and 
imparts  to  us  not  merely  truths  but  truthfulness. 
Doubt  it  who  may,  I  feel  convinced  that  life  in  the 
presence  of  Nature  and  contact  with  her  primal  forces 
are  conditions  most  favourable  to  veracity.  For  honesty 
and  directness,  simplicity  and  trustfulness,  for  trans- 
parency of  life  and  cleanliness  of  thought,  I  know  well 
where  to  look.  I  look  for  these  where  I  have  seldom 
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failed  to  find  them — among  the  fishermen  of  our  coast, 
and  the  toilers  in  our  fields,  and  the  labourers  in  our 
quarries.  Among  these  you  will  find  no  fussiness  or 
fancies,  no  make-believes  or  social  fibs  or  polite  hints 
and  innuendos,  such  as  largely  compose  our  town-bred 
talk.  They  are  simple  and  sincere,  because  they  live 
in  the  best  of  company — the  company  of  Nature. 

"Long,  unwearied  intercourse,  free  and  wise  con- 
templation !  "  Yes  ;  but  how  are  these  to  be  obtained  ? 
Granted  that  it  is  necessary  for  us,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  enumerated,  in  a  literal  and  material  sense,  to 
"  return  to  Nature  " — that  our  life,  physical,  perceptive, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  depends  upon  our  doing  this — 
yet  what  distant  chance  is  there  that  one  in  a  hundred 
of  us,  even  at  great  sacrifices  in  other  matters,  could 
return  to  Nature  if  he  would  ? 

At  the  present  time  "the  young  citizen,"  as  Mr 
Grant  Allen  writes  in  this  month's  (May  1889) 
Contemporary,  "  finds  himself  from  the  outset  turned 
loose  upon  a  world  where  almost  every  natural  energy, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  raw  material,  has  been  already 
appropriated  and  monopolised  beforehand  by  a  small 
and  unhappily  compact  class  of  squatters  and  tabooers. 
Not  one  solitary  square  inch  of  English  soil  remains 
unclaimed  on  which  he  can  legally  lay  his  head  without 
paying  tax  and  toll  to  somebody.  He  cannot  sleep 
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without  paying  rent  for  the  ground  he  sleeps  on.  He 
cannot  labour  without  buying  the  raw  material  of  his 
craft,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
the  encroachers  on  the  native  common  rights  of  every- 
body. He  cannot  make  anything  of  wood  or  stone, 
for  the  wood  and  the  stone  are  already  fully  appropriated  ; 
he  cannot  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  for  the  earth 
itself,  and  all  that  grows  upon  it,  is  somebody  else's. 
The  very  air,  the  water,  and  the  sunlight  are  only  his 
in  the  public  highway  ;  nay  more,  even  there  for  a 
single  day  alone.  His  one  right,  recognised  by  the  law, 
is  the  right  to  walk  along  that  highway  till  he  reels  with 
fatigue — for  he  must  *  keep  moving. ' '  This  is  the 
problem  which  we  have  to  solve,  and  the  system  which 
can  solve  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  will,  by  the  very  fact 
of  that  solution,  be  the  gospel  for  our  day. 


II.— THE   REUNION   OF  PROCESS 
AND  RESULT 

I  WAS  asked,  in  the  concluding  issue  of  Seed-time,  to 
review  some  department  of  our  work  and  the  harvest 
which  might  be  counted  upon  from  our  seed-sowing  as 
already  evinced  in  the  springing  blade.  Accordingly  I 
reflected  upon  the  signs  of  awakening  life  which  could 
be  seen  as  resulting  from  our  labours  in  the  field  of 
domestic  reform,  especially  in  the  simplification  of  our 
domestic  ways.  And  there  seemed  much  to  say,  many 
encouraging  signs  to  note,  a  distinct  and  remarkable 
effect  in  the  personal  lives  and  domestic  arrangements 
of  many  members  of  the  Fellowship,  the  direct  result 
of  our  teaching  and  standard  ;  and  looking  abroad,  a 
wider  movement  in  the  same  direction,  the  result  of 
a  large  and  healthy  social  current  of  which  our  own 
doctrine  and  effort  is  but  a  small  side-stream — a  part, 
though  a  concentrated  part,  of  a  larger  whole. 

But  while  I  mused  the  fire  burned.     I  was  led  on 

to  reflect  anew  upon  the  subject  itself,  and  upon  one 
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aspect  of  it  which  had  not,  perhaps,  been  explicitly 
set  forth. 

In  the  little  leaflet  by  which  the  "  Fellowship  of  the 
New  Life  "  originally  set  forth  its  aims,  the  governing 
principle  of  the  whole  was  laid  down  as  "  The  subor- 
dination of  material  things  to  spiritual  things  " ;  and,  in 
the  methods  set  forth  for  attaining  this  end,  next  to  the 
"  Supplanting  of  the  spirit  of  competition  by  that  of 
unselfish  regard  for  the  general  good,"  stood  "  Simplicity 
of  Living."  This  doctrine  was  elaborated  in  a  later 
manifesto  (September  1885)  ;  servitude  was  forbidden, 
and  therefore  household  needs  must  be  simplified  ;  in 
dress  the  vagaries  of  fashion  were  condemned  ;  in  house- 
furnishing  the  furniture  was  limited  to  such  as  could  be 
kept  clean  and  orderly  without  undue  care  and  attention  ; 
in  social  intercourse  a  thorough  sincerity  and  frankness 
in  speech  and  behaviour  were  demanded.  These  are 
the  main  heads  of  the  ideal  of  simplification,  which,  in 
its  early  days,  the  Fellowship  set  before  it. 

The  aspect  of  the  subject  which  now  occurs  to  me 
touches  our  doctrine  of  Simplification  at  several  points, 
both  in  respect  of  simplicity  of  living  with  its  saving 
of  labour  and  worry,  and  in  respect  of  Simplicity  of 
Character,  with  that  "  sincerity  and  frankness "  which 
belong  to  it.  But  it  points  to  a  principle  wider  and 
vaguer,  and  perhaps  less  practical.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
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whether  it  amounts  to  a  practical  principle  at  all.  Yet 
it  brings  together  a  number  of  significant  facts  of  social 
life,  and  is,  I  think,  if  not  directly  useful,  at  any  rate 
suggestive. 

The  broad  fact  which  strikes  me  and  arouses  my 
curiosity,  and  which  it  has  occurred  to  me  lies  perhaps 
near  the  root  of  the  simplification  question,  is  that  in 
every  department  of  life  we  are  tempted  to  hide  the 
process  and  exhibit  the  result.  I  am  not  saying  that  it 
is  right  or  wrong,  that  it  is  preventible  or  not  ;  I  am 
merely  at  present  noting  the  plain  fact.  Indeed  I  may 
as  well  confess  at  starting  that  I  do  not  see  how  in  some 
matters  the  practice  could  be  avoided,  however  desirable 
it  might  seem.  The  division  of  process  from  result, 
and  the  hiding  of  the  process,  seem  to  me  often  advan- 
tageous, and  sometimes  inevitable.  But  into  this  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  inquire  more  closely  ; 
at  present  I  merely  record  the  fact  that  you  can  hardly 
name  an  item  in  the  daily  routine  of  civilised  life  in 
which  this  separation  and  concealment  are  not  practised. 
The  preparation  of  our  meal  is  hidden  away  in  the 
kitchen  ;  the  wood  and  the  coal  are  kept  in  the  back- 
yard, and  the  back-yard  is  carefully  screened  from  the 
front  entrance.  The  "  residential  neighbourhood " 
shuns  the  cottages,  by  whose  inmates  it  is  served  ;  the 
West  End  shuns  the  slums,  by  whose  labour  it  subsists  ; 
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the  shop  is  shut  off  from  the  factory,  the  showroom 
from  the  workers'  den,  the  larder  from  the  butcher's 
shop,  and  the  butcher's  shop  from  the  slaughterhouse. 
In  every  detail  of  our  life  process  is  divorced  from 
result ;  sometimes  inevitably,  as  it  would  seem,  some- 
times benevolently,  sometimes  mischievously. 

It  will,  perhaps,  help  us  on  our  way  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a  principle  if  we  first  consider  some  respects  in 
which  their  divorce  is  mischievous  and  set  them  over 
against  some  respects  in  which  it  appears  to  be  beneficial. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  this  divorce  is 
often  mischievous  in  making  our  life  elaborate.  The 
reunion  of  process  and  result  would,  in  certain  cases, 
bring  with  it  the  advantages  of  household  simplicity. 
Life  is  less  elaborate  and,  in  many  respects,  easier  in  a 
farmhouse  kitchen  where  the  joint  is  transferred  from 
the  fire  to  the  table,  where  the  neighbour  who  calls  takes 
his  place  on  the  settle  unannounced,  where  the  servant 
lives  in  one  room  with  her  mistress,  than  it  can  possibly 
be  when  the  divorce  of  process  from  result  necessitates 
the  division  into  kitchen,  dining-room  and  withdrawing- 
room,  with  passages  to  be  traversed,  two  sets  of  meals 
to  be  provided,  and  all  the  elaboration  of  the  answering 
of  doors,  the  announcing  of  guests,  the  leaving  of  cards, 
the  cleansing  and  care  of  three  rooms  and  three  sets  of 
furniture  instead  of  one.  This  division  may  or  may 
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not,  on  other  grounds,  be  desirable,  but  at  any  rate  it 
costs  a  price.  Some  simplicity,  with  its  advantages  of 
less  work  and  less  worry,  is  lost  by  the  division.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  preparation 
of  food  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  eater — a  sufficient 
advantage,  that  is,  to  compensate  for  the  additional 
labour  it  involves  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  the 
abandonment  of  such  concealment  would  result  in  less 
elaboration  of  domestic  life. 

Again,  the  reunion  of  process  and  result  would,  in 
certain  cases,  result  in  more  reality,  and  in  that  interest 
which  such  reality  invariably  brings.  There  is  surely 
infinitely  more  interest  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen 
merely  as  a  room,  than  there  is  in  a  surburban  drawing- 
room.  The  gun  upon  the  wall,  the  flitches  hanging 
from  the  beam,  the  bright  bit  and  bridle  on  their  nail, 
the  whip  standing  in  the  corner,  the  bellows  by  the  fire, 
the  many  articles  which  tell  the  tale  of  the  inmates  and 
their  daily  life,  bring  you  nearer  to  the  process  of  living, 
and  are  full  of  vitality  and  human  zest ;  an  infinite  relief 
from  the  dreariness  of  the  nic-nacs  on  the  wot-not. 

Especially  is  this  seen  in  works  of  art.  The  painter's 
first  rough  sketch  has  a  certain  interest  of  its  own  which 
the  finished  picture  is  sure  to  lose.  It  reveals  the 
process,  and  is  therefore  more  human.  The  old  silver 
tankard  is  more  beautiful  than  the  new  machine-made 
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one,  not  merely  because  of  its  antiquity,  but  because  it 
shows  the  hammer-spots  and  brings  you  up  against  the 
fellow-creature  who  wrought  it.  Throughout  the  whole 
range  of  handicraft  we  thirst  for  the  sign  of  the  human 
hand  at  work,  for  that  which  the  machine  does  its 
utmost  to  obliterate — the  story  of  the  process. 

More  deeply  still  does  the  principle  apply  to  the  life 
of  the  community.  The  man  who  works  upon  the 
process  lives  in  the  cottage,  the  man  who  consumes  the 
products  in  the  villa  ;  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  villa  is  to 
keep  clear  of  the  cottage.  With  what  result  ?  What 
is  the  consequence  of  this  divorce  ?  That  ghastly  desert, 
that  horror  of  deathly  gloom  known  as  the  first-class 
residential  neighbourhood  :  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
no  house  shall  be  built  of  less  value  than  £800,  in  which 
no  trade  shall  be  carried  on,  and  in  which  therefore  no 
sign  of  active  life  or  wholesome  existence  is  ever  seen. 
"  Desirable  residences  "  herd  together,  building  them- 
selves just  sufficiently  far  apart  to  look  unneighbourly, 
and  at  the  furthest  possible  distance  from  all  those  who 
carry  on  the  processes  of  life,  with  the  inevitable  result — 
unreality  and  death. 

Still  more  horrible  is  the  effect  of  this  separation  in 
the  city,  where  the  mansion  draws  its  skirts  aside  from 
the  slum,  and  the  enforced  monotony  of  the  productive 
East  is  created  by  the  voluntary  monotony  of  the  largely 
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unproductive  West.  Nay,  the  town  as  a  whole,  with 
its  five  millions  of  souls  exiled  from  Nature,  cut  off  from 
all  knowledge  of  the  basis  of  their  own  life,  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  processes  by  which  the  great  Mother 
supplies  their  simplest  wants,  is  one  mighty  example  of 
that  divorce  of  means  from  ends,  of  process  from  results, 
of  labour  from  its  fruits,  which  tends  more  and  more 
to  eviscerate  our  life  and  deprive  it  of  all  reality. 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
matter,  we  are  fain  to  confess  that  the  union  of  process 
and  result  is  sometimes  not  possible,  and  often  not 
desirable.  Even  if  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
dining-room  and  kitchen  were  broken  down,  and  the 
senses  blunted  to  the  disagreeables  of  cooking  by  force 
of  habit,  or  the  repugnance  overcome  by  sympathy  with 
the  cook,  yet  still  I  suppose  the  scullery  and  the  dust- 
hole  would  remain  outside  !  The  artist's  sketch,  it  is 
true,  may  be  interesting  from  the  tale  which  it  tells  of 
hand  and  eye  at  work,  but  none  but  a  commentator 
could  care  for  a  poet's  corrected  proof.  We  should  not, 
I  suppose,  go  to  the  theatre  at  all  if  we  were  doomed  to 
hear  all  the  rehearsals  of  every  drama  we  went  to  see. 
The  tuning  of  the  violins  before  the  oratorio  com- 
mences has,  I  admit,  from  associations,  a  certain  charm 
for  me,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  desired  to  hear 
all  the  instruments  tuned  nor  all  the  parts  practised.  It 
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appears,  in  short,  that  this  notion  of  a  reunion  of  pro- 
cess with  result  does  not  amount  to  a  practical  principle. 
It  is  not  universally  applicable.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable,  but  not  always.  And  the  question  arises, 
what  other  principle,  over  and  above  mere  individual 
taste,  we  can  apply  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
when  such  a  union  should  be  attempted  and  when  it 
should  be  renounced. 

Let  us  then,  by  way  of  arriving  at  such  a  criterion, 
examine  the  roots  of  that  divorce  between  process  and 
result  which  forms  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  civilised 
life. 

I.  The  first  root  appears  to  be  the  economic  advantage 
of  divided  labour.  Take  the  house,  for  instance,  as  a 
result.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  house,  to  be 
perfectly  interesting,  should  be  designed,  built,  and 
decorated  by  the  sole  labour  of  one  man.  It  could  be 
but  a  cottage,  but  that  cottage  would  in  every  part  show 
signs  of  individuality.  It  would  be  the  expression  of  a 
character.  Practically,  however,  this  is  almost  never 
possible.  Civilised  life  of  even  a  very  simple  kind 
requires  a  house  which  can  be  produced  only  by  the 
combined  labour  of  many  men.  If  the  architect  will 
condescend  to  take  a  manual  part  in  the  actual  decora- 
tion, as  was  the  case  in  a  certain  building  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  the  house  will  be  more  of  a  poem  than 
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it  could  otherwise  be  ;  but  obviously  it  would  be  sheer 
loss  to  the  total  result  if  he  spent  his  energy  and  atten- 
tion on  carrying  the  hod  for  the  bricklayer  or  nailing 
the  battens  for  the  plasterer. 

The  architect  is,  in  fact,  the  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  do  spiritually  what  it  is  no  longer  possible,  in  the 
matter  of  house-building,  for  any  man  to  do  physically 
— to  combine  the  process  and  the  result ;  that  is,  to 
build  the  whole  house.  If  he  truly  knows  his  work 
he  will  conceive  every  part  of  every  process.  When 
Wren  built  St  Paul's  he  personally  examined  the  whole 
material  and  personally  checked  every  invoice  and 
account  (and  he  did  this,  by  the  way,  on  a  salary  of  ^150 
a  year).  Only  a  man  of  Wren's  versatility  and  bound- 
less energy  could  do  even  this.  But  every  architect 
must  in  some  degree  combine  a  clear  conception  of 
the  result  to  be  attained  with  a  more  or  less  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  be  used.  Now  because  an 
architect  does  this — because  he  is  the  man  who  holds 
within  his  brain  the  whole  process  from  beginning  to 
end  and  ideally  creates  the  result  to  which  that  process 
leads — he  is  the  man  who  necessarily  stands  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  the  building  of  the  house,  and  the  man, 
1  do  not  doubt,  to  whom  the  house  has  the  greatest 
significance  and  the  greatest  interest. 

But  you  observe  that  even   this   modified  form  of 
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that  combination  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  not 
possible  to  all  who  are  concerned.  The  builder,  the 
foreman,  even  the  artisan,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  worker, 
may  certainly  have  more  or  less  in  mind,  besides  his 
particular  process,  the  result  to  be  obtained.  They,  too, 
may  ideally  combine  to  some  degree  process  and  result. 
But  imperfectly.  And  when  we  come  to  the  labourer, 
the  man  who  fetches  and  carries,  we  reach  the  man  who 
is  absorbed  in  pure  process.  Hence  arises  that  which 
is  the  great  evil  of  our  modern  system  of  division  of 
labour — the  shame  of  manual  work.  How  deeply 
this  has  entered  into  the  system  of  society,  and  what 
a  canker  it  is  in  the  whole  body  of  this  sick  nation 
of  ours,  I  am  more  deeply  impressed  with  every  year 
that  I  live. 

But  now,  while  I  admit  it  as  inevitable  that,  for 
most  of  those  who  take  part  in  such  a  work,  process 
and  result  should  be  divorced  ;  and  while  I  regard  this 
as  in  some  respects  a  misfortune,  I  consider — and  this 
is  the  important  lesson — that  a  way  has  been  shown 
to  us  in  which  that  misfortune  may  be  largely  remedied. 

Remember  that  no  one  of  those  who  take  part  in 
such  a  work  could  be  spared  ;  that  the  whole  body  of 
them  form  one  organic  whole  ;  a  unity  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  unity.  And  then  consider  how  this 
strikes  at  the  root  of  that  false  shame  of  which  I  have 
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spoken.  It  may  not  be  possible  in  each  individual  to 
unite  result  and  process,  but  they  may  be  united  in  the 
organic  whole,  if  only  it  were  indeed  organic.  Why 
should  not  every  house  that  is  built  be  dedicated  to  its 
uses  by  a  social  gathering  of  owner,  architect,  builder, 
foreman,  artisans  and  labourers,  in  which  by  good 
fellowship  and  hearty  appreciation  every  individual  who 
has  taken  part  in  the  building  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  has  contributed  to  this  result  and  is  held 
in  honour  therefor  ;  that  as  the  home  is  one,  they  too 
are  one — "  every  one  members  one  of  another  "  ?  And 
so  with  every  great  work  that  is  performed.  Nay,  I 
look  to  an  ideal  future  in  which  the  scarlet-coated 
bodies  of  destroyers  shall  no  longer  parade  their  horrid 
trade  with  bands  and  banners,  but  when  those  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  constructors  and  creators  ;  when  the 
workmen  shall  march  in  regiments  with  colours  flying 
to  their  noble  work  of  enriching  the  community,  and 
brave  music  shall  inspire  them  to  a  sense  of  the  honour 
and  the  glory  of  their  work  ;  when  the  workmen's 
trains  shall  no  longer  swallow  them  each  night,  a  sordid 
and  sullen  band,  and  disgorge  them  in  the  morning, 
rebellious  at  their  fate  ;  but  the  men  who  build  a 
Museum,  a  People's  Palace,  or  State  Treasury,  shall 
be  honoured  by  all,  respected  by  themselves  and 
surrounded  by  every  picturesque  and  poetic  symbol  of 
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public  esteem  in  which  their  creative  function  should 
be  held. 

Nor  is  the  false  shame  of  manual  labour  the  only 
evil  attendant  upon  this  separation  of  the  workers  from 
the  end  to  be  attained.  The  vast  operations  of  modern 
civilised  life  are  in  all  departments  carried  on  by  this 
sacrifice  of  the  individual.  An  army  of  half  a  million 
men  take  the  field  with  the  dimmest  notion,  or  no 
notion  at  all,  of  the  cause  for  which  they  are  fighting, 
still  less  of  the  immediate  end  to  be  attained.  They 
may  be  fighting  to  save  their  country,  or  merely 
harassing  some  hill-tribe  on  the  outskirts  of  the  empire  ; 
carrying  out  some  heroic  and  chivalrous  policy  or 
some  mean  act  of  commercial  treachery.  It  is  all  blank 
to  them  ;  they  practically  know  nothing  of  the  end  which 
the  heads  of  the  nation  have  in  view  ;  if  they  think 
they  know,  they  are  oftener  than  not  deceived. 

And  it  is  the  same  in  civil  government.  The  whole 
of  official  life  is  based  upon  the  same  divorce  of  process 
from  result.  The  result  to  be  achieved  is  known  to 
very  few ;  the  vast  army  of  those  employed  are 
engaged  in  pure  process,  carried  on  in  blind  obedience, 
on  the  theory  of  no  responsibility. 

This  it  is  which  forms  the  strength  of  Anarchism. 
The  man,  the  individual  man,  has  under  the  system 
of  organised  life  become  an  abstraction.  He  is  the 
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fragment,  or  rather  the  ghost,  of  a  man  ;  and  Anarchy 
protests  in  favour  of  the  whole  man.  In  official  life,  in 
military  life,  in  organised  industrial  life,  the  individual 
has  no  will  and  no  intelligence  as  far  as  the  ultimate 
result  of  his  day's  labour  is  concerned  ;  he  suppresses 
the  greater  part  of  his  individuality  and  becomes  the 
obedient  tool  of  others.  Anarchism  teaches  that  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  that  the  individual  ought 
to  comprise  both  result  and  process  ;  that  no  occupation 
is  truly  organised  unless  each  individual  has  a  clear 
vision  of  the  whole  object  of  his  work  ;  unless,  that 
is  to  say,  his  co-operation  with  others  is  purely 
voluntary  and  carries  with  it  the  whole  intelligence. 
Because,  by  the  present  social  system,  the  individual 
is  thus  suppressed  and  the  unit  reduced  to  a  fraction, 
the  Anarchist  wages  war  upon  the  present  social  system. 
It  is  on  behalf  of  the  individual  man  in  his  com- 
pleteness that  Anarchism  raises  the  voice,  and  sometimes 
the  arm,  of  protest. 

And  surely  it  needs  no  great  wit  to  see  that  Anarchism 
holds  the  complementary  truth  which  we  need  to 
make  our  ideal  of  Society  complete.  Our  so-called 
"  organised "  bodies — our  armies,  our  trade-unions, 
our  public  offices — are  not  true  organisms.  In  the 
true  organism  the  whole  is  in  every  part.  And  though 
the  Anarchist  is  often  wrong  because  he  is  reactionary 
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and  would  reduce  Society  to  a  discrete  mass  of  units, 
in  this  he  is  right,  that  a  body  which  is  unified  only 
by  compulsion  is  not  truly  unified  at  all,  and  that  it 
is  only  as  we  approach  to  the  ideal  in  which  the  unit 
reflects  the  intelligence  which  animates  the  whole  and 
freely  identifies  his  own  will  with  the  will  of  the  whole 
that  we  approach  to  that  truly  organised  society  of 
which  our  present  social  system  is  but  a  doubtful 
promise,  or  for  which  it  is  at  the  best  a  rough  first 
stage  of  needful  education. 

II.  A  second  root  of  that  divorce  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  the  physical  repulsion  which  we  feel  from 
certain  processes^  which  lead  nevertheless  to  desirable  results. 

This,  no  doubt,  to  return  to  the  simple  illustration 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  parlour,  is  why  the  latter  has 
been  invented.  Yet  it  is  not  a  law  of  Nature  that  you 
should  have  someone  to  skin  the  rabbit  for  you  before 
you  eat  your  rabbit-pie.  The  universe  seems  rather 
to  indicate  that  those  who  eat  the  rabbit  should  skin  it. 
The  present  arrangement  of  society  by  which  one 
order  of  people  is  devoted,  so  to  speak,  to  the  skinning 
and  cooking  of  rabbits  and  another  order  to  the  eating 
of  them — an  arrangement  which  appears  to  be  so 
entirely  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  eaters,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  total  act  of  feeding,  the  process 

(cooking)  is  less  pleasurable  than  the  result  (eating). 

18 
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The  separation  of  process  from  result  which  in  this 
matter  has  taken  place  shows  several  stages.  First 
comes  the  simple  person  —  the  completely  simple 
person — who  eats  her  dinner  in  the  kitchen  in  which 
she  has  herself  prepared  it.  Then  comes  the  separation 
of  the  room  into  two  :  the  kitchen  splits  itself  into 
kitchen  and  parlour.  The  goodwoman,  wife  of  the 
artisan  or  small  shopkeeper,  desires  to  forget  for  a 
while  the  process  by  which  this  delightful  result, 
rabbit-pie,  has  been  attained.  Next  she  gets  a  "  help," 
who  does  some  things  for  her — the  cleaning  of  fish, 
the  trussing  of  fowls,  chopping  of  suet  and  the  like, 
but  she  makes  the  pastry  herself.  At  this  stage  she 
generally  calls  herself  a  lady.  Then  comes  the  full- 
blown flower,  the  complete  separation,  when  the  lady 
condescends  to  lunch  on  fowl  and  apple-pie  in  an 
interval  of  poetry  and  letter-writing,  but  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  pie  than  she  has  of 
the  poetry. 

Now,  as  to  the  separation  itself,  it  seems  to  me 
quite  reasonable  that  when  the  preparation  is  physically 
repulsive,  the  result  should  be  enjoyed  in  as  complete 
a  divorce  from  that  preparation  as  can  be  achieved. 
I  don't  mean,  of  course,  only  in  respect  to  the  trade 
of  the  cook,  but  also  to  that  of  the  actor,  the 
musician,  the  gardener,  the  groom — to  every  enjoyment 
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where  some  sense  is  offended  in  the  preparation.  But 
I  doubt  whether  the  people  should  be  needlessly 
separated — the  preparer  and  enjoyer  as  well  as  the 
preparation  and  enjoyment.  I  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  enjoyer  does  not  lose  something  of  his 
enjoyment  by  not  having  paid  its  due  price  ;  whether 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  tastes  so  sweet  to  anyone  as  it 
does  to  the  man  who  digs  about  and  dungs  it ;  whether 
the  "  coverings  of  tapestry "  gave  as  much  delight  to 
King  Lemuel  himself  as  they  did  to  her  "  who  sought 
wool  and  flax  and  wrought  diligently  with  her  hands." 
And  in  the  second  place  I  doubt  whether  anyone  has 
any  right  to  any  enjoyment  who  has  not  in  some  way 
taken  his  share  of  the  disagreeables  of  the  world.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  all  have  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of 
the  rabbit-pie,  because  some  of  us  must  break  stones, 
and  some  must  cleanse  the  drains,  and  some  must  hear 
the  youngsters  thump  out  their  scales  on  the  old  piano  ; 
but  if  we  have  not  done  some  such  disagreeable  work, 
surely  we  have  no  right  to  the  smallest  slice. 

This,  of  course,  takes  us  back  to  our  first  root — 
division  of  labour — an  arrangement  which  cannot 
be  altogether  helped.  But  when  it  can  be  helped, 
when  the  disagreeable  process  is  one  which  it  comes  in 
our  way  to  perform,  when  we  cannot  plead  that  we  are 
undertaking  some  other  disagreeable  in  its  stead,  then 
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that  is  the  price  we  can  and  ought  to  pay,  else  we  have 
no  right  whatever  to  the  enjoyment  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  we  shall  not  get  it,  at  any  rate  not  the  full  flavour. 

Decency  is  a  motive  which  comes  under  the  same 
head.  There  are  certain  repulsive  processes  which  we 
are  more  than  justified  in  hiding.  Nature  herself  hides 
many  operations.  Even  in  the  animal — the  non- 
human — world,  we  already  find  this  motive  of  decency 
at  work.  A  healthy  cat  or  dog  living  in  a  natural  state 
(not  in  some  town  street)  covers  its  excrement  just  as 
the  Israelites  did  under  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxiii. 
13,  14).  A  horse  declines  to  graze — will  starve  rather 
than  graze — in  a  field  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
horse-dung ;  but  he  will  put  up  with  cow-dung. 
Probably  all  decency  has  its  origin  in  considerations  of 
health.  The  "  Fellowship  of  the  Naked  Truth,"  in 
their  quaint  crusade  against  clothing,  may  be  justified 
in  teaching  that  decency  is  not  an  ultimate  principle, 
but  they  can  never  abolish  decency  where  it  safeguards 
health  or  that  which  is  also  a  branch  of  health — morality. 

This,  of  course,  like  those  other  processes  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  open  to  abuse.  Fastidious- 
ness, prudery,  pruriency,  are  the  distortions  or  the 
reactions  of  decency. 

III.  A  third  root,  and  one  that  takes  us  much  deeper 
than  the  other  two,  is  that  of  dramatic  interest. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  result  as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  We 
like  to  present  the  outcome  of  our  labours  as  if  it  had 
dropped  from  heaven.  We  like  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
Melchizidek,  without  father  or  mother.  The  mystery 
of  the  thing,  the  pretence  of  omnipotence  in  ourselves, 
the  joy  of  imagining  ourselves  and  imagining  each 
other  to  be  creators,  and  not  mere  makers,  is  a  distinct 
and  perhaps  a  legitimate  reason  for  sometimes  hiding 
the  process. 

The  drama  itself  would  lose  some  of  its  interest 
but  for  the  curtain  ;  the  clergyman  would  not  be  so 
effective  a  person  if  he  smoothed  his  hair  and  put  on 
his  surplice  in  sight  of  the  whole  congregation,  instead 
of  marching  out  of  the  vestry  as  if  he  had  worn  it  all 
his  life.  We  don't  like  to  be  reminded  of  our  limita- 
tions ;  at  least,  we  like  now  and  then  to  forget  them, 
and  to  pretend  that  we  can  attain  to  results  without 
the  use  of  means.  We  like  to  imagine  the  poet  as  so 
celestially  inspired  that  he  can  roll  off  his  couplets 
without  running  through  a  list  of  jingling  words  to 
find  a  rhyme.  The  Persian  standard  of  divine  inspira- 
tion is  the  untaught  ability  to  pour  forth  unpremeditated 
verse,  and  we  Westerns  cherish  the  same  conceit.  We 
smile  at  Wordsworth  short  of  a  rhyme  ;  "  pursued,"  as 
he  confesses,  "  by  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word."  It 
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is  too  commonplace,  too  incongruous  with  the  "  eye  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  too  limited,  and,  therefore, 
earthly.  We  like  to  forget  that  a  great  singer  has  to 
practise.  He  should,  we  feel,  if  he  be  so  truly  great, 
be  able  to  sing  like  the  angels,  without  rehearsing. 
Rehearsals  are  inappropriate  to  angelic  choirs. 

And  now,  let  us  gather  up  our  results,  and  see  if  they 
point  to  any  criterion  which  can  help  us  to  decide  when 
a  reunion  of  process  with  result  should  be  attempted. 

Can  we,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  deduce 
any  single  criterion  of  action  ?  I  do  not  know  that  we 
can.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  in  every  case  there  is 
some  loss  to  the  individual  when  he  is  excluded  from 
the  result  and  limited  to  the  process  ;  but  that  loss 
apparently  is  often  overbalanced  by  the  gain.  And 
we  seem  left,  so  far  as  practical  life  is  concerned,  with 
one  or  two  rules  which  do  not  readily  combine  into  a 
single  criterion. 

First,  it  seems  plain  that  in  works  of  art,  where  the 
expression  of  the  individuality  is  such  an  essential 
factor,  the  divorce  of  process  from  result  is  generally 
mischievous. 

Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  where  the  process,  or 
our  own  connection  with  the  process,  is  hidden,  from 
regard  to  a  foolish  social  standard,  such  concealment 
is  self-condemned. 
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Thirdly,  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  many  processes 
which  are  physically  repulsive  are  quite  justly  hidden  ; 
and 

Fourthly,  it  is  sometimes  allowable  to  satisfy  the 
dramatic  instinct  which  prompts  us  to  exhibit  the  result 
apart  from  the  process. 

But  if  no  single  criterion  can  be  found  to  embrace 
these  practical  rules,  I  think  it  is  not  difficult,  leaving 
the  sphere  of  practice  and  turning  for  a  moment  to 
the  sphere  of  reflection,  to  find  an  all-embracing 
philosophical  principle  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  division  of  process  from  result 
arises  from  the  relativity  of  our  human  nature.  In  the 
Absolute  they  are  combined,  or  rather  they  are  one. 
In  the  eternal  sphere  there  are  no  results  but  one 
eternal  process,  and  there  is  no  process  but  one  eternally 
complete  result.  And  it  is  our  kinship  with  that  sphere, 
our  dim  consciousness  of  the  universe  within  us,  which 
makes  us  for  ever  dissatisfied  with  our  limitations. 

We  are  driven  to  divide  our  labours,  because  no 
great  labour  can  be  performed  by  that  fragment  of 
the  whole  which  calls  himself  an  individual  man.  We 
are  driven  to  rules  of  sweetness  and  decency,  because 
the  relations  of  individual  to  individual  require  those 
rules  ;  in  other  words,  because  our  limitations  forbid 
us  to  transcend  them.  We  may  refresh  ourselves  at 
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times  by  stripping  ourselves  from  certain  limitations 
in  imagination  and  fancying  ourselves  creators.  We 
may  don  the  robe  of  dignity,  strut  upon  the  stage  of 
magnificence,  or  roll  the  drums  of  glory  ;  but  to  do  it 
we  must  hide  the  process.  The  glory  is  but  the  result 
of  tears,  the  stage  we  tread  is  hollow,  and  the  robe 
covers  the  nakedness  of  one  of  God's  feeblest  creatures. 
And  yet  this  is  not  all.  As  we  are  conscious  of 
the  universal,  so  we  dimly  see  how  the  limitations 
which  contravene  it  may  come  to  be  transcended.  We 
are  not  truly  individuals  ;  we  are  fragments.  We  are 
organs  of  the  social  body,  members  of  a  relatively 
complete  humanity.  And  by  virtue  of  this  complete- 
ness to  which  we  belong,  and  of  which  we  are  vaguely 
conscious,  we  may  sometimes  rise  above  our  limitations 
to  a  plane  upon  which  the  process  is  combined  with 
the  result.  Our  democracy  is  an  attempt  in  this 
direction.  It  is  a  splendid  experiment,  of  which  we 
do  not  yet  foresee  the  outcome  ;  an  endeavour  to  make 
each  item  of  the  body  politic  to  combine  its  own  frag- 
ment of  the  process  with  the  complete  conception  of 
the  result  to  be  achieved.  And  hence  the  importance 
of  education  to  a  democratic  country.  In  an  autocracy 
or  an  oligarchy  the  means  are  provided,  and  the  process 
is  carried  out,  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  result 
to  be  achieved.  But  in  a  democracy  that  result  must 
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be  understood  in  its  main  features  by  every  member 
of  the  community,  so  that  he  who  provides  the  power 
may  know  for  what  that  power  is  used.  A  tremendous 
task,  seeming  sometimes  almost  hopeless,  but  a  task  to 
achieve  which  the  very  attempt  is  grand. 

And  this,  which  is  the  meaning  of  our  politics,  is 
the  meaning  of  many  things  to  which  we  are  slowly 
moving.  The  fusion  of  the  many  in  the  one  has  a 
thousand  daily  applications.  What  a  drama  that  will 
be  when  the  star-actor  and  his  attendant  supers  shall 
give  place  to  a  cast  animated  by  a  clear  conception  on 
the  part  of  each  of  the  result  to  be  attained  !  What 
a  city  that  will  be  when  vestrydom  and  individual 
interests  shall  give  place  to  a  pure  desire  for  the  public 
good,  informed  by  a  clear  intelligence  and  inspired  by 
a  vision  of  ideal  beauty  !  What  an  army  that  will 
be  which  shall  no  longer  be  a  blind  machine  for  the 
capricious  will  of  a  few,  but  a  living  organism  for  the 
righteous  will  of  itself  and  the  whole  nation  !  What 
a  nation  that  will  be  which  shall  be  less  exclusively 
intent  upon  the  diplomatic  process,  or  the  gaining  of 
a  momentary  advantage  for  its  fragmentary  self,  and 
shall  see  that  process  in  the  light  of  the  wide  result  to 
which  every  combination,  and,  indeed,  its  very  life  as 
a  nation,  must  ultimately  tend — the  advancement  of 
humanity  at  large  ! 
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Nay,  deeper  still  we  may  go.  Of  sin  itself  we  may 
say,  although  it  be  with  bated  breath,  and  with  a 
certain  tremor,  lest  we  deceive  ourselves  or  others, 
that  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  human  limitation,  and 
that,  like  all  other  limitations,  sin  itself  may  be  tran- 
scended. Even  in  the  human  sphere  we  may  rise  by 
stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves,  climb  by  our  very 
sins,  and  attain  the  calm  of  an  exalted  faith,  by  com- 
prehending in  one  ideal  vision  the  sinful  process  with 
the  victorious  result.  And  in  the  divine  sphere,  if 
human  reason  may  be  trusted — if  we  may  speak  of 
that  which,  at  the  best,  we  can  but  see  through  a  glass 
darkly — in  that  sphere  which  is  the  Whole  Sphere, 
the  undivided  Unity,  the  Life  and  Mind  of  God,  there 
can  be  no  schism  of  process  and  result,  neither  sin  nor 
righteousness,  defeat  nor  victory,  but  one  untroubled 
and  Eternal  Calm. 


III.— THOUGHTS   ON  THE   REMOVAL  OF 
FURNITURE 

FOR  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  had  to  move  my 
furniture.  I  have  had  to  unmake  an  old  home  and 
make  a  new  one.  It  is  an  experience  which,  though  to 
the  indifferent  eye  it  seems  so  trivial,  yet  touches  in 
some  respects,  as  indeed  all  human  experiences  do,  the 
very  roots  of  life. 

I  have  entitled  this  address  "  Thoughts  on  the  Re- 
moval of  Furniture,"  but  it  is  the  whole  process  which 
I  have  in  mind  :  the  disarranging  of  the  furniture  and 
the  rearranging  of  it,  the  disarranging  of  the  house 
and  the  rearranging  of  it,  the  disarranging  of  the  life 
and  the  rearranging  of  it.  There  are  many  subordinate 
processes  involved  —  selection,  rejection,  estimation, 
idealisation  ;  the  imagination  of  the  probable  futurity, 
the  adjustment  of  means  to  realise  that  imagination, 
the  rejection  of  such  appliances  as  will  not  help  it,  the 
re-estimating  of  values  under  new  conditions  ;  rejection, 

for  instance,  of  that  which  is  useful  only  in  town-life, 
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acquisition  of  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  country. 
There  is  a  reviewing,  too,  of  the  past  life,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  wonderment  at  what  we  have  been  and  what 
we  have  acquired,  and  what  we  have  neglected.  There 
is  a  whole  round  of  human  thought  and  feeling  and 
volition  in  the  process  of  household  removal.  It  is, 
I  repeat,  a  symbol,  in  little,  of  vast  cosmic  processes. 
Empires  die  and  live  again.  Ages  work  themselves  out 
and  are  renewed.  Worlds,  solar  systems,  perhaps  the 
universe  itself,  is  unmade  and  remade,  dissolves  and 
is  renewed.  And  the  household  removal  is  the  same 
process  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  the  human  sphere. 
A  "  move  "  is,  or  should  be,  a  reform. 

The  first  and  obvious  thought,  especially  to  a  member 
of  the  Fellowship,1  when  he  has  to  "  move,"  is  to  simplify. 
Here  is  an  opportunity,  a  gracious,  heaven-sent  oppor- 
tunity, of  getting  rid  of  a  portion  at  least  of  that  heavy 
burden  of  conveniences,  that  intolerable  load  of  comforts, 
that  hateful  entanglement  of  luxuries,  which  destroy  the 
chief  comfort  and  greatest  luxury  of  all,  free  movement 
and  leisure.  Here  at  last  is  a  chance  of  ridding  oneself 
of  some  of  the  impedimenta  of  life.  The  unravelling  of 
the  web  of  household  arrangements  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  threads  of  which  that  web  is  made.  One  learns 
what  superfluities,  what  lumber,  what  absolute  ugliness 
1  The  Croydon  Ethical  and  Religious  Fellowship. 
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often  one  is  surrounded  by,  to  which  the  eye  has  grown 
accustomed,  and  which  half-unconsciously,  by  a  sort 
of  reflex,  automatic  process,  we  have  been  taking  care 
of  without  wanting  them,  dusting,  storing,  arranging 
perhaps  for  years,  doing  everything  but  getting  rid  of 
them.  The  attention  is  called  anew  and  in  a  new  way 
to  the  presence  of  these  things,  and  the  part  they  have 
been  playing  in  one's  life  ;  that  part  being  little  else 
than  to  perplex  the  eye,  and  smother  what  there  is  of 
real  beauty  in  the  home. 

All  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  larger  issues  of  life.  In 
the  furniture  of  the  mind  it  is  the  same.  In  the 
purposes  of  the  life  there  is  a  like  disease.  In  thought 
and  in  action  we  need  to  simplify,  and  to  this  end  we 
need  sometimes  to  take  stock  of  ourselves,  to  keep  the 
mind  clear  and  the  purposes  direct  and  simple.  Many 
a  man  mars  his  effectiveness  by  attempting,  not  too  much, 
but  too  many.  Force  is  dissipated  by  multitudinous 
work  almost  as  much  as  by  an  excess  of  pleasure.  It  is 
characteristic,  and  unwholesomely  characteristic,  of  our 
age  that  nothing  is  done  with  thoroughness  because 
everything  is  attempted  at  once.  Our  life — the  life  even 
of  our  best  men — is  a  scramble.  The  greatest  life  which 
we  know  was  characterised  by  its  simplicity,  by  great 
intensity  directed  on  a  few  high  aims  and  a  few  great 
root-ideas  ;  and  when  death  came,  the  great  Soul  who 
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had  thus  thought  and  worked  was  able  to  say  with 
emphasis  and  with  truth,  "  It  is  finished"  This  is  the 
spirit  in  which  we,  too,  must  live  :  forgoing  many 
ambitions,  abandoning  many  pet  schemes,  content  to  be 
ignorant  of  many  things  and  to  leave  undone  many  tasks 
which  we  should  like  to  attempt ;  we  must  make  it  our 
aim  to  "finish  the  work  which  God  gives  us  to  do." 

This  old  doctrine  of  simplification  is  a  keynote  of 
our  Fellowship.  But  though  it  is  one  of  our  articles 
of  faith,  and  though  we  believe  it  to  be  a  thoroughly 
sound  one,  we  need  not  make  of  it  a  fetish.  And  I 
will  proceed  to  suggest  one  or  two  limitations  to  the 
doctrine  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of 
my  recent  "  removal  of  furniture." 

In  the  first  place,  that  which  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  useless  for  happiness,  is  not  always  really  so.  As 
you  lay  aside,  in  the  process  of  dissolution,  those  things 
which  you  decide  to  part  with,  you  are  on  the  point  of 
adding  to  the  rapidly-accumulating  mountain  some  article 
which  you  bought  for  its  beauty,  but  to  which  you  have 
become  indifferent.  Suddenly,  the  crisis  of  parting  with 
it  reveals  to  you  that  it  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  that  the 
defect  is  in  yourself.  You  perceive  that  it  is  really  a 
means  of  joy,  and  that  what  prevents  you  from  enjoying 
it  is  that  the  eye  has  become  dulled.  This  is  to  all 
of  you  a  familiar  experience.  There  are  few,  very 
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few  things  which  the  eye  can  meet  daily  in  the  same 
relations,  and  not  at  length  forget  to  see.  The  most 
beautiful  picture,  the  most  exquisite  statue,  the  most 
perfect  vase  or  bronze,  will  fail  to  impress  you  after  a 
time  from  force  of  custom.  It  is  not  that  "  it  palls 
upon  you,"  as  people  say.  Anything  that  palls  upon 
you  should  be  got  rid  of  at  once  ;  it  is  too  luscious,  or 
too  luxurious,  or  too  sensuous.  The  things  I  speak  of 
are  not  those  of  which  you  are  sick  ;  they  are  really 
beautiful  and  really  wholesome,  but  the  eye  has  become 
temporarily  exhausted  for  them,  just  as  it  becomes 
temporarily  exhausted  for  a  colour  by  long  and  steady 
contemplation.  Now,  in  such  cases  one  should  not  be 
hasty  to  simplify  the  things  away.  The  probability  is 
that  in  a  new  place  and  in  new  surroundings  the  eye 
will  regain  the  power  to  perceive  their  beauty,  and  they 
will  be  once  more  a  channel  of  joy  to  the  life.  This, 
then,  I  state  as  a  limitation  to  the  doctrine  of  simplicity. 
One  may  draw,  of  course,  certain  simple  practical 
lessons  from  this  familiar  experience,  such  as  the  wisdom 
of  changing  the  places  frequently  of  things  of  beauty, 
or  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  interchange  among 
friends  of  all  such  things,  and  so  keeping  the  freshness 
of  impression  intact,  or  renewing  the  vividness  of  a 
dulled  perception.  One  might  perhaps  in  this  way 
rekindle  consciousness  by  a  change  of  arrangement  just 
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as  one  renews  health  by  a  change  of  air.  This  would 
of  course  apply,  not  to  things  useful  in  a  particular 
place,  such  as  articles  of  furniture  properly  so-called,  but 
mainly  to  things  kept  purely  for  their  beauty — to  things, 
that  is,  whose  sole  function  it  is  to  form  a  channel  for 
mental  impressions  of  this  order. 

But  there  is  another  lesson,  which  has  no  near 
connection  with  household  removals,  but  which  comes 
under  this  same  law  of  the  weakening  of  a  passive 
impression  by  repetition.  To  rise  from  the  sphere 
of  furniture  to  the  sphere  of  friendship  :  how  apt  we 
are  from  force  of  custom  to  slip  into  indifference  to 
another  form  of  beauty — beauty  of  character  !  It  is 
not  only  in  household  furniture,  it  is  in  household 
affection  also,  that  one  needs  to  be  ever  on  one's 
guard  against  the  deadening  influence  of  custom. 
Beauty  of  individual  character  and  disposition,  when 
it  meets  us  every  day,  ceases  sometimes  to  appeal  to 
us.  We  come  to  accept  the  affection  of  wife,  parent, 
child,  as  an  undoubted  right,  and  as  a  pure  matter  of 
course.  And  too  often  it  happens  in  family  life  that 
we  do  not  discover  until  too  late  that  we  have  been 
entertaining  angels  unawares. 

How  necessary,  then,  it  is  to  keep  the  eye  open  and 
the  mind  fresh  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
beauty  by  which  we  are  surrounded  !  The  household 
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bully,  the  morose  father,  the  indifferent  husband,  how 
can  they  be  what  they  are,  we  ask,  in  the  presence  of 
such  tender  grace,  and  such  sweet  affection  of  wife  or 
son  or  daughter  ?  That  has  happened  to  them  in  the 
moral  sphere  which  happens  to  us  all  in  the  aesthetic 
sphere  when  articles  of  beauty  cease  to  please  :  the 
eye  is  dulled.  They  no  longer  see  that  grace  or 
appreciate  that  affection.  Partly,  perhaps,  selfishness 
or  other  sin  has  blunted  them,  but  partly,  we  may  be 
sure,  that  subtle  source  of  indifference  which  we  cannot 
perhaps  call  "  sin,"  but  against  which  we  need  to  be 
ever  upon  our  guard,  has  blinded  them — the  influence 
of  familiar  routine. 

But  now,  to  return  to  our  furniture.  The  re- 
awakening of  sensibility  to  actual  but  forgotten  beauty 
sets  one  limit  to  simplification  ;  another  and  a  more 
sweeping  limit  is  set  by  the  consideration  that  a  spirit 
living  in  and  by  a  material  medium  is  in  part  de- 
pendent upon  the  variety  of  that  medium  for  richness 
of  life.  Poverty  of  means  does  in  a  measure  mean 
poverty  of  life.  The  greater  the  soul — the  greater, 
that  is,  the  powers  of  creation  and  of  enjoyment — the 
greater  is  the  variety  of  material  needed.  A  savage 
who  wears  no  clothes  needs  no  wardrobe.  A  labourer 
who  cannot  read  needs  no  library.  But  a  man  of 
cultivated  powers,  who  finds  delight  and  refreshment 
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and  opportunity  of  spreading  and  imparting  as  well  as 
of  imbibing  happiness  from  literature  and  art,  needs 
more  appliances. 

The  mistake  of  asceticism  is  that  it  regards  the 
material  world  as  a  hindrance  instead  of  an  instrument 
and  a  means.  It  seeks,  as  Caird  has  said,  to  reach 
God  by  the  via  negativa.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
mysticism  which  dreams  of  "  pure  spirit,"  spirit  stripped 
of  all  material  form  and  acting  apart  from  any  material 
medium.  Such  asceticism  was  not  confined  to  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  it  has  come  down  to  our  own  time 
through  the  Puritan  tradition,  and  lingers  among  us 
in  various  forms.  William  Morris,  in  a  debate  which 
followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  myself  on  the 
simplification  question,  accused  the  New  Fellowship 
(I  think  unjustly)  of  asceticism,  and  declared  that 
asceticism  was  "  the  most  disgusting  vice  that  afflicted 
human  nature."  I  do  not  think,  for  my  own  part,  that 
ascetism  is  so  "  disgusting  "  as  sensuality,  but  both  are 
doubtless  mistaken  modes  of  life.  They  are  mistaken, 
not  because  they  are  extremes,  not  because  you  want 
a  little  of  each,  or  because  you  ought  to  steer  midway 
between  the  two,  but  because  they  imply  a  wrong  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  physical  world  to  the  spiritual 
life.  The  physical  world  and  the  spiritual  life  are  not 
alternatives.  We  are  not  called  to  choose  the  one  and 
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to  reject  the  other.  Their  true  relation  is  that  of  means 
to  ends.  That  is  what  we  have  to  learn — we  of  the 
Fellowship,  whom  William  Morris  calls  "  ascetics "  ; 
we  have  to  learn  that  the  true  relation  of  the  physical 
world  to  the  spiritual  life  is  the  relation  of  means  to 
ends.  The  life  of  sense  is  not  to  be  suppressed  ;  it  is 
to  be  subordinated.  It  is  a  channel  of  grace,  a  means 
of  spirituality,  an  instrument  of  good.  And  hence  I 
say  that  in  the  practical  work  of  simplification,  when 
it  comes  to  the  point  of  choosing  or  refusing,  what  we 
ought  to  repudiate  and  abandon  is,  not  the  convenient 
or  the  comfortable  or  the  useful,  but  the  convention 
which  is  no  convenience,  the  enervating  or  unhealthy 
which  is  no  true  comfort,  the  superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary which  is  not  really  useful. 

I  urge,  therefore,  this  limitation  to  our  favourite 
doctrine — that  we  should  not  abandon  those  things 
which  are  really  useful  for  our  life.  If  the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  it  is  also  true  that  the  meat  is  needful  for 
the  life.  If  it  is  true  that  the  higher  the  culture 
the  greater  the  facility  for  getting  joy  from  simple 
things,  it  is  also  true  that  the  higher  the  culture  the 
greater  the  power  of  using  a  multiplicity  of  things.  A 
powerful  intellect  can  use  a  variety  of  instruments,  and 
so  do  a  variety  of  work.  To  the  untutored  a  houseful 
of  appliances  is  a  houseful  of  lumber,  but  to  the  taught 
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it  may  be  a  houseful  of  blessing.  There  is  a  limit,  of 
course  ;  the  greatest  mind  cannot  use  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  things,  and  things  unused  are  always 
lumber,  as  Nature  emphatically  teaches  us  by  means 
of  moth  and  rust.  But  within  this  limit,  the  greater 
the  spirit  the  greater  the  powers  of  creation  and 
enjoyment,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  material 
which  can  be  employed.  I  can  well  believe  that  if 
there  are  intelligences  higher  than  ours — which  there 
very  well  may  be — they  may  need  a  complexity  of 
instruments  of  which  we  know  nothing,  a  variety  of 
means  such  as  is  shadowed  to  us  in  the  infinite  diversity 
and  complexity  which  surround  us  in  this  earth.  I  can 
imagine  that  if  a  greater  spirit  than  our  human  spirit 
needed  to  move  into  a  new  heavenly  mansion,  some 
other  zodiac,  or  some  new  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he 
might  have  to  take  one  or  two  planets  with  him,  or 
possibly  a  solar  system,  for  his  enjoyment  or  his  use  ; 
but  I  am  also  sure  that  if  he  were  a  perfect  spirit, 
a  fully-educated  intelligence,  he  would  not  take  with 
him  so  much  as  a  pebble  or  a  blade  of  grass  that  was 
unnecessary  for  his  work  or  useless  for  his  life. 

But  what  is  useless  for  our  life  ?  That  only  which 
we  are  too  feeble  to  use — too  limited,  too  finite  to  use. 
To  the  Infinite  nothing  is  useless,  and  his  simplicity 
lies  within  endless  diversity.  In  itself,  nothing  is 
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useless  and  nothing  fruitless.  And  we  must  learn  this. 
If  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  simplification  unreasonably 
or  superstitiously,  if  we  think  that  bareness  is  a  virtue 
in  itself  and  that  a  miserly  and  miserable  existence  is 
praiseworthy,  then  we  have  to  learn  this.  Go  to 
Nature  and  see  how,  besides  her  unity,  she  has  endless 
complexity.  Look  upon  the  world  and  see  how  its 
mysterious  simplicity  branches  with  endless  variety — 

Such  gliding  wonders  !  such  sights  and  sounds  ! 
Such  joined  unended  links,  each  hooked  to  the  next, 
Each  answering  all,  each  sharing  the  earth  with  all ! 

Were  we  as  infinite  as  Nature,  we  too  might  revel 
in  boundless  variety,  uniting  it  only  around  the  central 
unity  which  dwells  within  us.  But  that  unity  must 
be  kept  clear  at  all  costs  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
unity  we  must  forgo  much  variety.  Nature  can 
afford  to  be  exuberant  and  prodigal,  and  careless  to 
what  multiplicity  she  runs,  for  she  has  the  secret  of 
doing  everything  perfectly.  Her  exuberance  does  not 
interfere  with  her  perfection.  She  does  not  attain 
variety  by  slurring  the  individual  parts. 

I  believe  a  leaf  of  grass  is  no  less  than  the  journey-work  of 

the  stars, 
And  the  pismire  is  equally  perfect,  and  a  grain  of  sand,  and 

the  egg  of  a  wren, 
And  a  tree-toad  is  a  chefd'aeuvre  for  the  highest, 
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And    the    running  blackberry    would    adorn    the    parlours  of 

heaven, 
And    the    narrowest    hinge   in    my    hand    puts    to    scorn    all 

machinery, 
And  the  cow  crunching  with   depress'd    head    surpasses   any 

statue, 
And    a    mouse   is    miracle    enough    to    stagger    sextillions  of 

infidels. 

But  if  we  think  that  because,  unable  to  follow  Nature 
in  this  perfection,  we  dare  not  give  ourselves  over  to 
a  scrambled  complexity  of  enjoyment  or  of  work  ;  if 
we  think  that  because,  to  retain  some  unity,  we  are 
obliged  to  sacrifice  much  variety  ;  therefore  variety  is 
evil  and  multiplicity  a  sin,  and  we  are  called  by  the 
voice  of  heaven  to  live  a  bare  and  barren  life,  to  abjure 
all  wealth  of  experience  and  follow  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
then  Nature  in  the  glory  of  her  infinite  diversity  laughs 
at  us — 

Smile,  O  voluptuous  cool-breath'd  earth  ! 
Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees  ! 

Earth  of  departed  sunset — earth  of  the  mountains  misty-topt ! 
Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon  just  tinged  with 

blue  ! 

Earth  of  shine  and  dark  mottling  the  tide  of  the  river  ! 
Earth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds  brighter  and  cleaner  for 

my  sake  ! 
Far-swooping  elbowed  earth — rich  apple-blossom'd  earth  ! 


IV.— THE   PERSIAN   BAB 

I. — THE  MAKING  OF  A  GOSPEL 

IT  is  somewhat  strange  that  no  detailed  comparison  has, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  made  between  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  life  of  that  modern  Messiah  who  was 
martyred  in  Persia  half  a  century  ago.  Comparisons 
between  Christ  and  Buddha  abound  ;  but  I  have  not 
met  with  any  definite  comparison  between  Christ  and 
the  Persian  Bab,1  except  one  brief  passage  in  the  "  Essex 
Hall  Lecture"  delivered  by  Mr  Estlin  Carpenter  in 
i895.2 

Yet,  for  the  comparative  study  of  religion,  for  striking 
illustration  of  the  probable  way  in  which  history  passes 
into  myth,  and  myth  into  theology,  and,  above  all,  for 
a  direct  and  overwhelming  negative  to  those  belated 

1  Bab  =  Gate :    Ali  Muhammad  claimed  to  be  the  gate  of  com- 
munication between   the    Twelfth    or    Hidden  Iman  and  the  Shi'ite 
Mohammedans. 

2  The    Relation  of  Jesus  to  his  Age  and  our  Own.     By  J.    Estlin 
Carpenter.     (London;    1895.)     Pp.  41-44. 
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theologians  who  still  think  the  case  of  a  supernatural 
Christianity  can  be  historically  proved  by  evidence  drawn 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  no  movement 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  approaches  in  convincing 
power  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Babism  in 
our  own  times. 

Here  we  have  what  is  practically  a  piece  of  the  ancient 
world  brought  down  from  the  century  to  which  it 
properly  belongs,  and  conveniently  preserved  in  our 
midst  for  modern  eyes  to  see  and  modern  brains  to 
study.  It  is  true  that  Persia  has  now  some  telegraphs 
(interrupted  or  broken  nearly  half  their  time).  It  is 
true  that  the  English  have  made  a  road  from  Peshawur 
to  Kabul,  and  the  Russians  have  lately  made  another 
from  Resht  to  Teheran  ;  but  fifty  years  ago,  when  Ali 
Muhammad  the  Bab  lived  and  died,  even  this  veneer 
of  modern  civilisation  was  wanting,  and  Persia  belonged 
practically  to  A.D.  i.  It  was  an  Oriental  country  with- 
out roads,  railways,  or  telegraphs. 

In  this  very  ancient-modern  country  we  have  a 
thoroughly  Oriental  (though  not,  indeed,  a  Semitic) 
people,  professing  a  thoroughly  Oriental  and  Semitic 
religion.  We  have,  as  the  leaders  of  this  religion,  a 
class  of  men — the  Mullas — strikingly  like  the  scribes  of 
ancient  Palestine  ;  men  strong  and  narrow  in  their  re- 
ligious prejudices,  and  too  often  sordid  and  hypocritical 
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in  their  lives.  We  have  a  religious  reformer  leading  a 
revolt  against  this  state  of  things,  denouncing  these 
hypocritical  scribes,  scorning  their  theological  prejudices, 
attacking  their  vices,  teaching  a  freer  theology,  and 
announcing  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  to  come.  And, 
finally,  we  have  the  Mullas  heading  the  orthodox  party 
against  the  spiritual  reformers,  and  bringing  to 
martyrdom,  after  six  years'  ministry,  the  master  whom 
they  loved  and  almost  literally  worshipped. 

And  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  parallel.  The  Bab 
had  his  John  the  Baptist ;  he  worked  miracles,  he  was 
transfigured,  he  had  eighteen  apostles,  most  of  whom 
were  martyred.  Birth  legends  have  grown  up  around 
his  memory  ;  stories  of  miraculous  precocity  in  boyhood, 
proofs  from  prophecies  fulfilled  in  his  person.  He  had 
his  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  rich  Babi,  who  begged  his 
body,  shrouded  it  in  white  silk,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb. 
Almost  every  main  incident  in  the  gospel  story  has 
its  parallel  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Bab,  except  the 
resurrection  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  resurrection- 
legend  can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for. 

Then  we  have  an  Apostolic  period,  with  a  Petrine 
and  a  Pauline  party ;  we  have  the  growth  of  gospels 
by  legendary  accretions  round  a  historical  nucleus  ; 
and,  finally,  we  have  illustrated,  in  the  most  striking 
way,  the  modification  and  even  falsification  of  Scrip- 
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tures  in  favour  of  theological  theories  and  ecclesiastical 
parties. 

In  support  of  this  last  statement  I  will  add  here  a 
brief  account  of  the  Tdrlkh-l-Jadidy  or  New  History  of 
Mirza  Ali  Muhammad  the  Bab?  which  is  a  sort  of  Babi 
gospel  history. 

I  must  premise  that  before  the  Bab  died  he  nominated 
one  of  his  disciples,  Subh-i-Ezel,  as  his  successor.  This 
gentle,  contemplative  soul  was,  however,  unfitted  to 
control  the  passionate  energies  of  the  Babi  exiles  who, 
after  the  great  persecution  of  1852,  were  gathered  at 
Adrianople,  the  Pella  of  the  Babis.  An  abler,  or,  at 
any  rate,  more  resolute  man,  Beha  by  name,  came, 
therefore,  by  degrees  to  usurp  the  headship  of  the  Babi 
community,  and,  in  1866  or  thereabout,  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  Subh-i-Ezel,  and  so  caused  the  great  schism 
which  convulsed  the  Babi  Church,  and  which  has  never 
since  been  healed.  At  the  present  day  the  vast  majority 
of  Babis  are  Behais,  not  Ezelis,  and  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have  in  circulation  the 
original  and  unaltered  Babi  Scriptures,  from  every  page 
of  which  the  evidences  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  Beha 

1  This  Persian  book  has  been  translated  and  furnished  with  copious 
appendices  and  notes  by  Mr  Edward  G.  Browne,  lecturer  in  Persian 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  (The  Tdrikh-i- Jadid \  Cambridge, 
1893). 
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usurpation  would  stare  the  reader  in  the  face,  and 
the  old  and  original  Babi  views  be  all  too  plainly  shown 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  despised  and  dying 
Ezeli  sect. 

Now,  before  this  great  schism  took  place,  there  existed 
a  Babi  history,  written  by  one  who  not  only  had  known 
the  Bab  in  the  flesh,  but  was  one  of  his  earliest  and 
most  enthusiastic  disciples — Haji  Mirza  Jani,  to  wit,  a 
merchant  of  Kashan.  The  book  was  called  The  Point  of 
Kafy  and  it  was  written  between  November  1850  and 
October  1851,  the  Bab  having  been  martyred,  it  must 
be  remembered,  on  8th  July  1850.  Much  of  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  Babis  disappeared  through 
neglect,  but  this  particular  book  showed  no  signs  of 
disappearing  :  it  was  too  popular.  There  was  but  one 
way  to  deal  with  it :  it  must  be  manipulated  in  the 
interest  of  the  later  doctrine,  and  so  superseded  by  a 
revised,  expurgated  and  amended  edition. 

This  manipulation  was  duly  carried  out,  and  the 
result  was  the  Tankh-i-Jadid^  or  New  History.  The 
original  history  upon  which  it  was  based  came  to  be  so 
completely  superseded  that  Mr  Edward  Browne,  our 
chief  English  authority  on  the  subject,  after  diligent 
search  in  the  East,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
no  longer  extant. 

And  now  comes  a  stoke  of  fortune  such  as  has  been, 
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alas  !  denied  to  Christianity.  In  the  years  1855-58 
there  resided  at  the  Persian  capital  a  French  diplomist, 
the  Comte  de  Gobineau,  who  studied  the  Babi  religion 
while  it  was  still  in  its  primitive  state,  and  wrote  a  very 
fascinating  account  of  its  origin  and  its  founder.1  In  his 
collection  of  MSS.,  which  was  bought  after  his  death 
by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  was  a  complete  copy  of 
Haji  Mirza  Jani's  Point  of  Kaf.  This  MS.  was  unearthed 
by  Mr  Browne  in  1892,  and  we  have  now  the  means 
of  comparing  the  original  Babi  history  with  the  later 
Tendenz-Schrift,  which  was  based  upon  it.  It  is,  in  fact, 
as  if  we  had  recovered  the  original  Logia  of  Matthew, 
or  the  Ephesian  romance  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
that  strange  medley  now  known  to  us  as  the  "  Gospel 
according  to  St  John." 

And  now,  what  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  ethical 
religion  ?  Just  this.  The  Christian  multitude  will 
perhaps  never  see  where  the  true  value  of  their  own 
or  of  any  other  religion  lies  until  they  learn  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  try  to  base  religion  upon  historical 
documents.  Again  and  again,  when  I  have  urged 
upon  the  popular  Christian  apologist  the  utter  insecurity 
of  his  historical  foundation — a  foundation  built  of 
documents  subjected  for  many  a  long  year  to  the  work 

1  Les  Religions  et  let  Philosophies  dans  I'Asie  Centrale.  Par  M.  le 
Comte  de  Gobineau.  (2me  ed. ;  Paris,  1866.) 
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of  interpolators,  careless  scribes,  and  even  forgers  and 
falsifiers — I  have  been  met  with  the  objection  :  "  But 
do  such  things  really  happen  to  any  great  extent  ? 
Your  evidence  is  mainly  internal ;  your  hypotheses 
largely  conjectural." 

Well,  here  are  religious  histories  produced  under 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian 
gospels,  and  here  we  have  the  whole  process  carried 
on  in  our  own  lifetime  and  almost  before  our  eyes. 
Here  we  have  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  of 
the  way  in  which  an  Oriental  people  can  and  does  deal 
with  its  fundamental  documents  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  new  religion.  Given  a  strong  doctrinal  motive  and 
a  state  of  civilisation  in  which  the  pen,  and  not  the 
printing-press,  is  still  relied  upon  for  the  multiplication 
of  holy  scriptures,  and  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
which  New  Testament  critics  claim  to  have  detected 
by  careful  examination  of  the  Christian  documents  is 
repeated  even  in  modern  times. 


THE  PERSIAN  BAB 

II. — LEGENDS  OF  HIS  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 

WHEN  I  was  a  divinity  student  in  an  evangelical 
college  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  our  tutors  deemed  it 
sufficient  proof  of  the  historical  validity  of  the  gospel 
narratives  if  they  showed  them  to  have  been  in  existence 
within  a  hundred  years  -of  the  alleged  events.  Already, 
even  in  those  days,  innocent  though  the  students 
mostly  were  of  any  taint  of  literary  criticism,  there 
were  a  few  who  had  a  vague  suspicion  that  much  might 
have  happened  in  those  hundred  years,  that  legends  of 
miracle  and  marvel  do  not  in  all  conditions  of  society 
take  so  very  long  to  grow  up  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  assumptions  of  the  tutors  were  accepted,  and  they, 
on  their  side,  saw  no  need  to  reply  to  objections  which 
were,  at  that  time,  only  whispered  beneath  one's  breath. 
To-day  it  may  seem  almost  like  "  fighting  extinct 
demons"  to  show  how  rapidly  such  legends  really 

grow,  how  early  in  the  history  of  a  religion  they  appear. 
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But  in  the  story  of  the  Persian  Bab  we  have  such  a 
striking  modern  instance  of  this — an  instance,  too, 
which  in  some  respects  is  so  illustrative  of  the  growth 
of  Christian  legends  in  particular — that  perhaps,  for 
the  pure  interest  of  the  matter,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  some  brief  account  of  these  beginnings  of  a  new 
religion.  Besides,  I  am  not  altogether  convinced  that 
the  "  demons "  are  "  extinct."  It  is  a  very  common 
fallacy  for  those  who  have  themselves  lived  for  some 
years  in  a  free  atmosphere  to  assume  that  the  whole 
world  now  breathes  the  same  air.  Perhaps  there  are 
dungeons  still. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the 
Bab  are  these.  Ali  Muhammad,  who  afterwards 
claimed  to  be  the  "  Bab  "  or  "  Gateway  "  of  communica- 
tion with  the  spiritual  realms,  was  born  9th  October 
1820,  at  Shiraz.  His  father  was  a  cloth  merchant, 
and  died  while  Ali  Muhammad  was  still  of  tender  age. 
.The  child  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  uncle,  put 
to  school  with  a  certain  Sheykh  Abid,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  or  thereabout,  was  sent  to  the  port  of 
Bushire  to  engage  in  commerce.  He  traded  there  for 
about  five  years,  winning  the  esteem  of  all  the  merchants 
of  the  town,  and  then  went  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Imams  at  Nejef  and  Kerbela.  At  the 
latter  place  he  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Seyyid 
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Kazim,  the  leader  at  that  time  of  the  heterodox  sect  of 
Sheykhis,  and  for  two  or  three  months  remained 
beneath  the  spell  of  the  new  teaching.  Thence  he 
returned  to  his  birthplace,  Shiraz,  where  he  underwent 
a  period  of  great  mental  trouble — a  sort  of  "  temptation 
in  the  wilderness" — which  issued  (after  the  death  of 
Seyyid  Kazim)  in  the  "  Manifestations,"  as  the  Babis 
call  it.  That  is  to  say,  just  as  Jesus,  when  John  the 
Baptist  was  put  in  prison,  "  came  into  Galilee,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  God,"  so  Ali  Muhammad,  when  Seyyid 
Kazim  died,  took  up  his  master's  teaching,  setting  it 
forth  in  a  broader  and  more  radical  spirit,  and  claiming, 
on  his  own  part,  to  be  a  "  Gateway,"  or  channel  of 
supernatural  revelation. 

Now,  to  speak  first  of  the  infancy  and  childhood. 
No  such  poetic  legends  as  those  given  to  us  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  have,  so  far  as  1  know, 
grown  up  about  the  infancy  of  the  Bab.  Perhaps  this 
might  have  taken  place  had  not  the  stream  of  devotion 
directed  towards  his  person  been  afterwards  diverted 
to  Beha,  his  self-proclaimed  successor,  so  that  in  the 
later  development  of  Babism  the  Bab  himself  came 
to  occupy  a  secondary  place.  But  although  the  Babi 
legends  are  wanting  in  poetic  elaboration  as  compared 
with  the  Christian  legend,  although  they  have  about 
them  too  much  of  the  purely  thaumaturgic,  too  little 
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of  the  sublime,  yet  they  exist.  Legends  did  grow  up, 
and  are  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  main  point — 
namely,  that  in  the  beginnings  of  an  Oriental  religion 
you  must  get  very  near  indeed  to  the  events  if  you  are 
to  be  sure  that  what  you  are  reading  is  not  myth  but 
historic  fact. 

It  is  narrated,  for  instance,  in  the  T&rlkh-l-Jadid^  or 
New  History^  that  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  the  babe 
exclaimed,  "  The  kingdom  is  God's "  ("  El  mulk 
Tlllah ")  ;  that  when  he  went  to  school  he  read  the 
Koran  miraculously,  without  having  learned  a  single 
letter  ;  that,  similarly,  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
divine  unity  without  having  learned  to  use  his  pen  ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  debated  in  the  subtlest  manner 
certain  questions  of  Muhammadan  theology  till  the 
tutor,  "  speechless  with  amazement,  led  him  back  to 
his  home,"  and  delivered  him  to  his  venerable  grand- 
mother, saying  :  "  I  cannot  undertake  the  instruction 
of  this  young  gentleman."  But  his  grandmother,  says 
the  story,  reproved  him  and  sent  him  back  to  school 
to  learn  his  lessons  like  other  boys. 

These  school  stories,  which  may  be  read  in  full  in 
Mr  Edward  Browne's  translation  of  the  Tdrlkh-i-Jadid 
(pp.  262-64),  remind  us  strongly  of  the  "apocryphal" 
stories  of  Jesus — how  the  tutor  Zachyas,  for  instance, 
in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  was  amazed  at  his  precocity 
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and  said  to  Joseph  :  "  Brother,  verily  this  child  is  not 
earth-born  ;  therefore  take  him  away  from  me."  But 
they  also  illustrate  the  feebleness  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  those  "  canonical "  accounts  of  the  nativity 
and  childhood  rest  which  are  accepted  by  many  as  the 
corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Incarnation." 

For,  consider :  which  is  the  stronger  — the  evidence 
for  the  Babi  stories  or  for  the  Christian  ?  The  Babi 
stories  (those,  at  any  rate,  about  the  boyhood)  were 
told  by  the  Bab's  own  schoolmaster.  The  old  man 
was  still  alive  when  we  were  young.  When  the  stories 
were  told,  when  they  were  written  down  and  circulated, 
there  were  plenty  of  the  Bab's  contemporaries  still 
living  who  could  have  contradicated  them  if  they  dis- 
believed them.  Nay,  there  are  at  this  day  (or  were 
until  quite  recently),  exiles  dwelling  at  Acre  and  in 
Cyprus  who  saw  the  Bab  in  the  flesh  and  had  every 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  and  other 
such  stories,  and  who  yet  received  them  with  undoubt- 
ing  faith.  Moreover,  the  legends  were  recorded  within 
sixty  years  of  the  alleged  occurrences  and  thirty  years 
of  the  Bab's  death.  What  would  not  my  evangelical 
tutors  have  given  for  such  evidences  for  their  own 
"  Stories  of  the  Childhood  "  ? 

There  are  other  like  legends,  such  as  the  prediction 
of  earthquakes  by  the  miraculous  boy,  and  the  foretell- 
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ing  of  the  sex  of  unborn  infants  ;  but  we  do  not  need 
to  dwell  upon  them.  The  important  point  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  legends  grow  up  and  become 
established  in  the  creed,  and  this  point  is  clear  enough. 
Neither  these  nor  the  foregoing  tales  appear  in  the 
earliest  Babi  history — the  history  written  by  Mirza 
Jani  within  a  few  months  of  the  Bab's  martyrdom. 
But  they  are  all  inserted  in  the  TMkh-i-Jadid^  which 
was  based  upon  that  history,  and  which  was  completed 
in  1881-82.  They  took  only  thirty  years  to  grow  up, 
become  established  and  get  themselves  recorded  in  the 
Babi  Gospel.  Thirty  years  !  Alas  for  my  evangelical 
tutors  ! 

More  interesting  than  the  legends  of  the  childhood 
are  the  legends  which  belong  to  the  time  when  the  Bab 
became  a  disciple  of  Seyyid  Kazim.  Seyyid  Kazim  was 
always  recognised  by  the  Babis  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Bab,  just  as  John  the  Baptist  was  recognised  by  the 
Christians  as  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  parallel 
is  in  several  respects  particularly  striking. 

Every  New  Testament  student  knows  how  debatable 
a  point  it  is  whether  John  the  Baptist  ever  had  any 
close  personal  communication  at  all  with  Jesus.  The 
critical  process  soon  gets  rid  both  of  the  cousinship 
and  of  the  supernatural  foreknowledge  of  his  Messiah- 
ship,  and  leaves  us  with  at  most  the  possibility  that 
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Jesus  may  have  been  a  favourite  disciple  in  whom  John 
saw  signs  of  future  greatness,  which  greatness  he  fore- 
told to  some  of  his  disciples.  Precisely  the  same  doubt 
hangs  over  the  personal  relationships  of  the  Bab  and 
his  forerunner  ;  while  legends  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion and  prophetic  announcement  as  to  the  Bab's  future 
greatness  are  told  of  Seyyid  Kazim  very  similar  to 
those  we  find  told  in  the  later  Gospels  concerning  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  forerunner  of  Jesus. 

It  is  historically  true  that  Seyyid  Kazim  spoke  both 
in  lecture-room  and  pulpit  of  the  approaching  advent, 
of  one  greater  than  himself.1  But  the  legends  relied 
upon  to  prove  that  these  utterances  had  specific  reference 
to  Ali  Muhammad  are  such  as  these  : — Some  of  his 
disciples  one  day  asked  him  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
manifestation  which  was  to  succeed  him.  "  After  my 
death,"  replied  he,  "  there  will  be  a  schism  among  my 
followers  ;  but  God's  affair  will  be  clear  as  this  rising 
sun."  As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  door,  through 
which  streamed  a  flood  of  sunlight,  and  at  that  very 
moment  Mirza  Ali  Muhammad  crossed  the  threshold 
and  entered  the  room.  "  We  did  not,  however,"  the 
narrator  adds,  "apprehend  his  meaning  until  his 
holiness  was  manifested " — a  significant  remark,  re- 
minding us  of  such  passages  in  the  Gospels  as  "  These 

1  See  Browne's  translation  of  Tdrlkh-i-Jadid,  p.  31. 
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things  understood  not  his  disciples  at  the  first ;  but 
when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered  they,"  etc. 
In  both  cases  we  see  the  legend  in  the  making. 

Again,  we  read  that  one  of  Seyyid  Kazim's  disciples 
unexpectedly  entered  the  Seyyid's  private  apartment 
one  day  and  found  young  Ali  Muhammad  seated  in 
the  place  of  honour  and  giving  instructions  to  his 
supposed  master,  who  received  the  same  humbly  and 
with  deference,  but  changed  his  manner  upon  perceiving 
that  they  were  not  alone.  (Compare  "  I  have  need  to 
be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?  ")  The 
disciple  adds  that  he  marvelled  at  what  he  beheld, 
because  he  had  repeatedly  seen  Ali  Muhammad  enter 
the  Seyyid's  presence  "without  any  special  mark  of 
attention." *  The  words  which  I  have  italicised  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  in  truth  young  Ali  Muhammad,  who, 
after  all,  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seyyid's  regular 
and  permanent  disciples,  was  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  such  occasional  hearers — a  suspicion 
which  is  confirmed  by  several  unintentional  hints 
dropped  by  the  narrators.2 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  such  an  essay  as 

1  find,  p.  341.     Both  of  these  stories  are  given  in  Mirzah  Jani's 
history,  which  was  written,  as  I  have  said,  only  a  few  months  after 
the  Bab's  death. 

2  See  especially  #«/.,  p.  32,  last  paragraph. 
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this  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  the  slightest  manner 
a  line  of  comparison  between  the  rise  of  the  legendary 
elements  in  these  two  religions,  the  ancient  Christian 
and  the  modern  Babi  ;  but  the  line  is  one  which  might, 
I  believe,  be  made  fruitful  in  the  interests  of  ethical 
as  against  supernatural  religion.  The  task  is,  no  doubt, 
to  some  extent  ungrateful.  It  is  in  part  negative  and 
destructive.  But  it  is  only  by  such  negative  work  that 
the  true  power  of  either  religion  can  be  seen,  only  thus 
that  the  central  figure  in  each  can  be  set  forth  in  full 
ethical  beauty.  The  power  of  the  Babi  religion  did 
not  lie  in  its  mythology,  nor  yet  in  its  mysticism  ;  it 
did  not  lie,  as  the  Bab  himself  protested,  in  the  quasi- 
miraculous  works  of  healing  which  he  accomplished  ; 
it  lay  in  part,  no  doubt,  in  the  ethical  reform  which  he 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  the  Muhammadan  faith, 
but  still  more  in  the  admiration  which  the  Bab  himself 
inspired — an  intense  admiration  for  a  character  of  great 
purity  and  perfect  self-renunciation.  This  is  clear 
enough  when  it  is  seen  in  a  religion  not  yet  sixty  years 
old.  When  will  it  become  clear  to  those  who  follow 
the  greater  religion  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene  ? 


THE  PERSIAN  BAB 

III. — AN  ETHICAL  REFORMER 

IN  a  very  interesting  letter  with  which  not  long  since 
I  was  favoured  by  Mr  Edward  Browne,  the  Lecturer 
in  Persian  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a  well- 
known  authority  upon  Babi  literature,  I  was  warned 
that,  as  a  rule,  Europeans  who  study  this  movement 
"  are  too  prone  to  seek  for  definite  ethical,  or  political, 
or  social  aims.  These,"  wrote  Mr  Browne,  "  even 
when  present,  are  subordinate." 

Again  and  again  I  have  turned  over  this  warning  in 
my  mind,  and  have  asked  myself  in  what  sense  was 
the  ethical  "  subordinate  "  ?  What  was  the  vital  core 
of  the  movement  ?  Was  it  theological  or  ethical  ? 
I  have  tried  to  imagine  the  Babi  martyrs  going  to 
torture  and  to  death  in  witness  of  their  belief  in 
the  sacredness  of  the  numeral  19,  or  the  religious 
superiority  of  the  lunar  over  the  solar  year,  or  the 
talismanic  power  of  the  derivatives  of  words  ex- 
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pressing  the  divine  attributes.  I  confess  that  1 
have  not  succeeded.  The  thing  will  not  get  itself 
imagined. 

"  And  yet,"  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  "  men  have  died 
for  such  things  :  they  have  died  for  metaphysics,  for 
theology,  even  for  ridiculous  superstitions."  But  have 
they  ?  Such  things  may  have  bulked  largely  in  their 
professions  ;  on  account  of  such  beliefs  they  may  have 
been  condemned.  But  can  it  truly  be  said  that  for  these 
they  died  ?  Outwardly  and  professedly  the  ethical  aim 
may  have  been  subordinate  ;  but  was  not  the  ethical 
impulse  all  the  time  the  true  motive-power  ?  Has 
it  not  in  such  cases  been  the  love  of  veracity  which 
was  the  inspiring  and  fortifying  power  —  the  ethical 
feeling  that  to  deny  their  faith  would  have  left  a  moral 
stain  ? 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  even  if  Babism,  as  a  creed, 
had  consisted  entirely  of  attenuated  metaphysics  or 
of  Oriental  superstitions,  we  should  still  have  to  look 
for  some  mighty  ethical  impulse  which  made  it  possible 
for  hundreds  of  Babi  martyrs  to  face  the  cruellest 
sufferings  on  account  of  these  same  superstitions — 
which  made  it  possible  for  a  high  authority  to  write  : 
"  There  is,  I  believe,  but  one  instance  of  a  Babi  having 
recanted  under  pressure  of  menace  of  suffering,  and 
he  reverted  to  the  faith,  and  was  executed  within  two 
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years."1  In  Persia,  of  all  countries,  such  an  ethical 
support  is  peculiarly  required  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  martyrdom  ;  the  universal  practice  of 
"  Ketman,"  or  the  concealment  of  religious  opinions 
from  prudential  motives,  making  it  in  that  country 
specially  remarkable  for  a  man  to  die  for  his  faith. 

And  such  an  impulse  would  not  be  far  to  seek. 
Quite  apart  from  the  content,  ethical  or  otherwise,  of 
the  Babi  faith,  the  Babis  did  undoubtedly  derive  an 
immense  moral  inspiration  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  Bab  himself.  The  fascination,  the  kindling  power, 
the  sway  over  human  hearts  which  this  marvellous  man 
exercised  by  sheer  force  of  character,  were  well-nigh 
miraculous.  Strong  of  will,  kind  of  heart  and  utterly 
careless  of  self,  his  disciples  saw  in  him  a  type  of 
manhood  which  both  captivated  and  inspired.  And 
the  accounts  of  the  Babi  martyrdoms  seem  to  me  to 
show  that  the  Babis  did  not  die  for  their  metaphysics  ; 
they  died  for  the  Bab — they  died,  that  is,  for  the 
ethical  ideal  embodied  in  a  life.  "  Subordinate," 

1  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question,  by  the  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  vol. 
i.  p.  501;  London,  1892.  The  case  to  which  Lord  Curzon 
doubtless  refers  was,  according  to  the  best  evidence,  not  in  reality 
a  case  of  succumbing  to  the  menace  of  suffering.  The  disciple  in 
question  recanted  by  command  of  the  Bab,  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  and  carry  with  him  the  scriptures  which  the  Bab  had  written 
in  prison. 
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in  a  sense,  the  ethics  of  Babism  may  have  been — 
subordinate  in  order  of  professed  importance,  subor- 
dinate in  their  intellectual  system  ;  but  yet  it  may 
hold  good  that  the  ethical,  albeit  unconsciously,  was 
the  real  motive-power,  kindling  the  affections  and 
controlling  the  actions. 

There  was,  moreover,  besides  the  concrete  ethic  of 
the  Bab's  personal  life,  an  express  and  very  interesting 
ethical  nucleus  in  his  doctrine,  which,  though  it  is 
embedded  in  an  enormous  mass  of  transcendental 
teaching,  almost  unintelligible  to  the  Western  mind, 
and  lying  quite  apart  from  the  practical  plane,  indicates 
that  the  movement  had  a  vital  moral  bearing.  His 
doctrine  of  toleration,  for  instance,  for  all  religions, 
and  even  for  unbelievers,  is  distinctly  ethical ;  and, 
though  such  doctrines  are  elementary  to  us,  they  are  by 
no  means  elementary  to  a  religion  which  was  founded 
by  the  sword,  and  according  to  which  the  hatred 
and  persecution  of  an  unbeliever  is  a  sacred  duty. 

Or,  again,  take  the  Utopia  which  the  Bab  pictured, 
and  for  which  all  good  Babis  were  to  hope  and  pray  : 
A  community  characterised  by  brotherly  love  ;  dignity 
combined  with  courtesy  in  all  dealings  and  transactions 
between  its  members ;  introduction  and  cultivation 
of  all  useful  arts  ;  prohibition  of  useless  occupations 
and  studies  ;  general  elementary  education  ;  strict  pro- 
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hibition  of  mendicity,  together  with  provision  for  the 
poor  out  of  the  common  purse  ;  religious  pilgrimages 
not  to  be  encouraged ;  children  to  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  affection  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
emancipation  of  women,  polygamy  to  cease,  the  harem 
to  be  abolished,  the  veil  to  be  disused  and  the  women 
to  be  allowed  to  appear  in  society.  Such  teachings 
not  only  prove  a  distinctly  ethical  nucleus  enshrined 
in  the  surrounding  metaphysics  of  the  Bab's  religion, 
but  they  indicate  a  very  advanced  position  when  we 
take  into  account  the  religious  and  social  state  by  which 
he  was  environed. 

In  illustration  of  this  last  statement  I  would  instance 
the  system  of  temporary  marriages  which  obtains  in 
Persia.  A  Shi'ite  Muhammadan  may,  according  to 
his  law,  contract  a  marriage  for  a  period  which  may 
vary  from  a  fraction  of  a  day  to  several  years.  The 
mulla  or  priest  draws  up  a  contract,  and  the  marriage 
is  then  regarded  as  regular.  Now,  the  mullas  have 
made  this  bad  practice  worse  by  means  of  one  of  those 
legal  quibbles  which,  like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  Palestine,  they  use  to  circumvent  the  moral  law. 
According  to  the  law,  a  woman  at  the  end  of  her 
temporary  marriage  must,  if  the  marriage  has  been 
consummated,  wait  for  two  months  before  going  to 
another  husband.  But  as  many  women  who  give 
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themselves  to  these  marriages  are  practically  prostitutes, 
these  holy  men  have  invented  a  way  of  saving  their 
clients  from  this  inconvenient  interval. 

"  When  the  contracted  period  of  marriage  has  come 
to  an  end  the  man  makes  a  fresh  contract  with  the 
woman  for  another  very  short  period  ;  this  second 
(purely  nominal)  marriage,  being  with  the  same  man 
as  the  first,  is  legal  without  any  intervening  period 
of  probation,  and  is  not  consummated  ;  so  that  on  its 
expiration  the  woman  is  free  to  marry  another  man  as 
soon  as  she  pleases." l 

Such  was  the  moral  plane  from  which  the  Bab  sought 
to  raise  his  co-religionists.  And  the  men  who  invented 
and  supported  such  a  system  were,  throughout  his 
career,  his  bitterest  opponents.  Against  the  mullas  the 
Bab  mainly  directed  his  assaults,  and  it  was  the  mullas 
who  brought  him  to  his  death.  Prince  Hamze  Mirza, 
by  whom  the  Bab  was  tried,  like  Pilate  of  old,  declared 
that  he  "  could  find  no  fault  in  him."  "  I  will  in  no 
wise  meddle  further  in  this  affair,"  he  said  to  the  Shah's 
delegate  ;  "  it  is  for  you  to  decide  ;  act  as  you  think 
best,  and  apply  to  the  clergy  in  this  matter."  So  the 
Bab  was  dragged  before  the  clergy,  and  by  them,  when 
they  had  fiercely  insulted  him,  he  was  condemned  to 

1  A  Tear  Amongst  the  Persians,  by  E.  G.  Browne,  page  462  ; 
London,  1893. 
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death.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had 
claimed  to  be  the  Imam  Mahdi — the  Muhammadan 
Messiah  ;  but  the  true  motive  for  their  condemnation 
of  him  was  the  bitter  hatred  which  they  bore  him  for 
his  denunciation  of  their  lives,  his  contempt  for  their 
quibbles  and  prevarications,  his  condemnation  of  their 
sordid  love  of  gold.  His  theology  was  the  handle  of 
his  enemies  ;  but  it  was  not  for  theology  he  died :  he 
died  for  righteousness. 


THE   PERSIAN   BAB 

IV. — THE    BABi    MARTYRS 

THE  Babi  Paley  has  not  yet  appeared.  When  he 
arrives  he  will  be  able  to  write  A  Fiew  of  the  Evidences 
of  Bdbism,  very  much  on  Paley's  lines.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  start  his  Part  I.  :  "  On  the 
Direct  Historical  Evidence  of  Babism,"  with  the  same 
Proposition,  substituting  "  Babi "  for  "  Christian," 
which  Paley  maintains  through  ten  chapters  : — 

"PROP.  I. 

"  That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many  pro- 
fessing to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  [Babi]  miracles 
passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers  and  sufferings, 
voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of 
their  belief  of  those  accounts  ;  and  that  they  also  sub- 
mitted, from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct." 

For,  although  the  Bab  cared  little  about  miracles, 
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save  the  one  miracle  (as  he  held  it  to  be)  of  his  own 
inspiration,  any  more  than  Jesus  did,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  his  followers.  And  if  it  can  scarcely  be 
maintained  that  the  Babi  martyrs  died  "solely"  for 
their  belief  in  these  miracles,  neither  does  Paley  very 
successfully  maintain  the  same  of  the  Christians. 

As  to  Proposition  II., "  That  there  is  not  satisfactory 
evidence  that  persons  pretending  to  be  original  wit- 
nesses of  any  other  similar  miracles  have  acted  in  the 
same  way,"  etc.,  if  the  Babi  Paley  cannot,  having 
regard  to  Christianity  (and  some  few  other  religions), 
honestly  assert  that,  neither  can  any  reader  of  Paley  who 
has  also  read  the  story  of  the  Babi  martyrdoms  honestly 
uphold  the  great  apologist  in  that  contention. 

The  story  of  the  Babi  martyrs,  who  are  to  be 
numbered  by  hundreds,  is  indeed  a  thrilling  one  ;  and 
if  their  martyrdoms  do  not,  any  more  than  the  Chris- 
tian martyrdoms,  prove,  or  help  to  prove,  the  truth 
of  their  religion,  they  do  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief  in  it ;  and  they  do,  moreover,  very  convincingly 
prove  the  immense  ethical  and  spiritual  impulse  often 
lying  behind  a  faith  which  those  who  belong  to  other 
religions  take  upon  themselves  to  describe  as  "  false." 

Few  martyrdoms  in  the  history  of  any  religion  exceed 
in  pathos  that  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Ali,  one  of  the 
three  disciples  who  were  imprisoned  with  the  Bab  after 
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his  final  trial  at  Tabriz.  On  the  night  before  they  were 
to  be  executed  the  Bab  bade  him  recant,  that  so, 
escaping,  he  might  preserve  and  circulate  the  Scriptures 
which  he  had  written  while  in  prison.1  But  Muhammad 
Ali  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and,  with  tears  and 
passionate  entreaties,  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  lay  down  his  life  with  his  master.  In  the  morning 
they  dragged  him,  together  with  the  Bab,  to  the 
barracks,  and  there  suspended  him  by  ropes  passed 
beneath  the  arms.  His  relatives  came,  and  sought  to 
save  his  life  by  pleading  madness  ;  but  he  would  not 
allow  their  plea  to  be  heard,  continuing  to  exclaim  :  "  I 
am  in  my  right  mind,  perfect  in  service  and  sacrifice." 
Turning  to  him,  they  besought  him  to  recant,  and  save 
his  life  ;  but  he  answered  that  this  would  be  the  part 
of  a  liar  and  hypocrite.  Then  they  brought  him  his 
child,  a  sweet  young  boy,  hoping  to  work  upon  his 
parental  love  ;  but  he  would  not  be  moved.  So  they 
shot  him  in  the  presence  of  his  master.  An  eye- 
witness of  the  occurrence  declares  that,  as  he  hung 
there  awaiting  the  volley,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  Bab, 
and  said  :  "  My  master,  are  you  satisfied  with  me  ? " 

This  was  on  8th  July  1850.  Later  in  the  same  year 
occurred  the  death  of  the  "  seven  martyrs  "  at  Teheran. 
It  arose  out  of  a  false  report  that  the  Babis  in  the 

1  I  do  not  defend  the  Bab's  ethics  in  this  instance. — H.  R. 
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capital  were  meditating  an  insurrection.  Thirty-eight 
persons  were  seized,  some  of  whom  were  only  suspected 
of  sympathising  with  the  Babis  ;  and  seven  of  these 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

On  their  way  to  the  city  square,  in  which  they  were 
to  die,  the  spectators  reviled  them,  and  cast  stones  at 
them,  saying  :  "  These  are  Babis  and  madmen  1 " 
Mulla  Isma'il,  one  of  their  number,  answered  :  "  Yes, 
we  are  Babis  ;  but  mad  we  are  not.  By  Allah,  O  people, 
it  is  to  awaken  and  enlighten  you  that  we  have  forsaken 
life,  wealth,  wife  and  child,  and  have  shut  our  eyes  on 
the  world  and  such  as  dwell  therein." 

These  martyrs,  also,  had  to  withstand  the  impor- 
tunities of  friends,  the  promises  of  wealth,  and  in  one 
case — the  case  of  a  learned  man  who  was  a  favourite 
with  the  Shah's  mother — even  the  persuasions  of 
royalty  ;  but  in  every  case  they  met  their  fate  with 
firmness,  and  even  with  exultation.  And  "when  all 
was  over,"  writes  the  Babi  historian,  "the  heedless 
rabble  foully  treated  the  lifeless  corpses  of  those  holy 
martyrs,  spitting  upon  them,  casting  stones  at  them, 
and  reviling  them,  saying  :  c  This  is  the  reward  of 
lovers  and  pilgrims  on  the  path  of  wisdom  and  truth.' ' 

One  of  these  martyrs  was  a  mere  boy,  a  young 
Seyyid,  so  fair  of  face  and  pleading  of  aspect  that  the 
heart  of  the  Shah's  delegate  was  melted  with  pity,  and 
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he  promised  him,  if  he  would  recant,  a  pension  for  life, 
a  fine  house  and  the  hand  of  his  own  daughter  in 
marriage  (such  things  happen  in  Persia)  ;  but  the 
youth  only  looked  at  him  wonderingly  and  answered  : 
"  Tempt  me  not  with  your  beautiful  daughter  and  the 
perishable  wealth  of  this  world  ;  we  readily  relinquish 
the  world  and  the  things  thereof  to  you  and  such 
others  as  seek  after  them.  For  us  it  sufficeth  to  drain 
this  draught  of  martyrdom  in  the  way  of  the  Beloved." 
Whereupon  the  official  smote  him  in  the  mouth,  and 
bade  the  headsman  do  his  work. 

The  torture  and  execution  undergone  by  a  number 
of  Babis  two  years  later  (in  August  1852)  will  perhaps 
by  some  not  be  accounted  martyrdom,  since  these 
punishments  were  inflicted  in  revenge  for  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Shah  by  three  men  of  their 
persuasion. 

But  these  victims  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as 
suffering  judicial  retribution.  They  were,  in  fact, 
martyrs  pure  and  simple  ;  they  did  not  die  for  any 
complicity  in  the  rash  deed  of  their  brethren — of  which, 
indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  had  no 
previous  knowledge — but  wholly  and  solely  for  their 
faith.  Some  of  them  had  long  been  in  strict  confine- 
ment, and  their  judges  well  knew  that  they  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
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spiracy  ;  while  others  were  convicted  solely  on  account 
of  Babi  Scriptures  having  been  found  in  their  possession, 
or  merely  because  they  were  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  despised  sect. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  brethren  were  on  that  occasion 
put  to  death.  Among  them  was  Suleyman  Khan,  a 
wealthy  noble,  who  had  embraced  the  Babi  faith.  He 
was  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea  among  the  Babis  ;  for  he 
it  was  who  begged  the  body  of  the  Bab,  shrouded  it 
in  white  silk  and  placed  it  in  a  tomb.  They  arrested 
him  simply  because  he  was  known  to  be  a  follower  of 
the  Bab.  In  consideration  of  his  loyalty  and  faithful 
service  at  court,  the  Shah  offered  him  large  rewards  if 
he  would  but  abandon  the  creed  which  he  had  adopted. 
He  absolutely  declined,  and  in  doing  so  uttered  this 
noble  sentiment  —  very  noble  and  very  remarkable, 
considering  that  it  came  from  the  lips  of  an  Oriental 
subject,  and  was  spoken  to  an  Oriental  despot  :  "  His 
Majesty  the  king,"  said  Suleyman  Khan,  "has  a  right 
to  demand  from  his  servants  fidelity,  loyalty  and 
uprightness  ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  meddle  with 
their  religious  convictions."  This  utterance  cost  him 
his  life.  By  order  of  the  Shah  his  body  was  gashed 
with  wounds,  and  into  every  wound  was  inserted  a 
lighted  candle.  In  this  guise  he  was  paraded — a  living 
torch — through  the  streets  and  bazaars  of  the  capital,  to 
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the  sound  of  drums  and  music.  During  the  long  agony- 
he  never  ceased  to  testify  his  joy  that  he  was  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  his  master's  sake.  He  even 
sang  hymns  to  the  Bab's  memory  as  he  walked  his 
via  dolorosa  ;  and  whenever  one  of  the  candles  fell  from 
its  bleeding  socket  he  would,  with  his  own  hand,  pick 
it  up,  re-light  it  from  one  of  the  other  candles  and 
replace  it  in  the  wound.  At  length  he  was  led  out  of 
the  city,  and  there,  close  to  the  city  gate,  his  living 
body  was  sawn  asunder. 

It  was  in  this  same  persecution  that  Kurratul'  Ayn, 
that  most  wonderful  of  Persian  heroines — the  one 
woman  included  in  the  Bab's  eighteen  apostles — met 
her  end.  To  her,  too,  was  given  the  chance  to  live. 
Entreaties  were  pressed  upon  her  to  recant  simply  pro 
formd,  on  the  understanding  that  she  should  be  allowed 
within  her  own  private  circle  to  retain  and  profess  her 
own  religion  ;  but  such  prevarication  she  scorned  to 
practise. 

On  the  day  before  her  martyrdom  she  went  to  the 
bath,  and  returned  arrayed  in  white  garments.  She 
then  gathered  about  her  the  women  of  the  house  in 
which  she  was  held  captive,  and  "  spake  to  them  of  the 
decease  which  she  should  accomplish."  The  next 
day  the  executioner  came  and  took  her  to  the  place 
of  death.  There  they  bade  her  remove  her  veil.  But 
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she  who,  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  and  the 
social  emancipation  of  women,  had  dared  to  preach  veil- 
less  before  men,  refused  to  lay  bare  her  beautiful  face 
to  the  lustful  eyes  of  tyrants  and  their  slaves.  So  they 
applied  the  bowstring  over  her  veil.  Dr  Polak,  a 
German  professor,  and  formerly  physician  to  the  Shah, 
who  actually  witnessed  her  execution,  declares  that  she 
met  her  cruel  fate  "  with  superhuman  fortitude." 

These  are  but  a  few  out  of  hundreds  of  such 
martyrdoms.  What,  then,  becomes  of  Paley's  "  Pro- 
position I."  ?  Nay,  take  this  passage  from  the  Babi 
historian,  and  compare  it  with  that  same  proposition  of 
Paley's  :— 

"  Our  chief  point,  however,  is  that  persons  so 
virtuous  and  reasonable  as  these  would  not  have  been 
so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Bab's  claim  as  thus 
willingly  and  joyfully  to  forgo  life,  wealth,  fame,  name, 
wife  and  child,  unless  they  had  observed  in  that  Proof 
of  God  the  clearest  evidences  of  Divine  powers  and 
qualities." 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  this  is  an  improvement  upon 
Paley  !  "  They  had  observed  in  the  Bab  the  clearest 
evidences  of  Divine  powers  and  qualities."  Yes,  rightly 
understood,  the  Babi  martyrdoms  do  prove  that. 
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THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION   LIBRARY. 

Hew  Series. 

A  Series  of  Translations  by  which  the  best  results  of  recent  Theological 
Investigations  on  the  Continent,  conducted  without  reference  to  doctrinal 
considerations,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  are 
placed  within  reach  of  English  readers. 


Vols.  I. -XII.  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Canon 
of  Rochester;  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Apologetics,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Vol.  XIII.  was  edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University,  St  Andrews. 

Vols.  XV.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  and  XXI.-XXIV.  are  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX.  are  edited  by  Rev.  James  Mofiatt,  B.D., 
D.D.,  St  Andrews. 

The  Price  of  Vols.  I.-XXI.  is  IDS  6d. ; 
Vol.  XXII.  and  after,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Subscribers  to  the  Series  obtain  three  volumes  for  22s.  6d.  carriage 
free,  payable  before  publication,  which  only  applies  to  the  current  year's 
volumes,  viz.,  XXII.-XXIV.,  which  are  as  follows. 

Vol.  XXII.     Ready.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY,  Vol.  I. :  Its  Writings  and 
Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connections.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Vol.  XXIII.     Ready.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CANONICAL  BOOKS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Carl  Cornill,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Theology  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 

Vol.  XXIV.     Ready.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Hans  von  Schubert,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Church  History  at  Kiel.  Translated  from  the  Second 
German  Edition.  By  arrangement  with  the  author,  an  Additional 
Chapter  has  been  added  on  "  Religious  Movements  in  England  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Miss  Alice  Gardner,  Lecturer  and 
Associate  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
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The  following  Volumes  are  published  at  IDS.  6d.  per  Volume. 

Vol.  XXL 

ST.  PAUL :  The  Man  and  his  Work.  By  Prof.  H.  Weinel  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann, 
M.A.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

"  Prof.  Weinel  may  be  described  as  the  Dean  Farrar  of  Germany ;  the  work 
is  quite  equal  to  Dean  Farrar's  work  on  the  same  subject.  In  some  respects  it 
is  better.  — Daily  News. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  Berlin.  Translated  and  edited  by 
James  Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D.,  St  Andrews.  Vol.  I.  being  out  of 
print. 

"  It  is  bare  justice  to  say  that  in  the  present  monograph,  the  outcome  of  his 
preliminary  studies  in  the  Berlin  Academy's  transactions  for  1901,  Harnack  has 
once  more  brilliantly  shown  his  power  of  combining  verve  and  learning,  mastery 
of  salient  detail,  and  an  outlook  upon  the  broad  movements  of  the  period  in 
question.  The  Ausbreitung  '  forms  a  sequel  and  supplement  to  works  like  his 
own  '  Wesen '  and  Weiszacker's  '  Apostolic  Age.1  It  is  a  diagnosis  rather  than 
a  story,  yet  an  analysis  in  which  eloquent  facts  lose  little  or  nothing  of  their 
eloquence. " — Hibbert  Journal. 

Vol.  XVIII. 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.    By 

Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  Bremner, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.  D. 

"  It  is  only  in  the  very  best  English  work  that  we  meet  with  the  scientific 
thoroughness  and  all-round  competency  of  which  this  volume  is  a  good  speci- 
men ;  while  such  splendid  historical  veracity  and  outspokenness  would  hardly 
be  possible  in  the  present  or  would-be  holder  of  an  English  theological  chair." 
— Dr  RASHDALL  in  The  Speaker, 

"  Some  may  think  that  the  author's  finding  is  too  favourable  to  the  early 
churches  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  volume  in  which  material  for  forming  a 
judgment  is  so  fully  collected  or  so  attractively  presented." — British  Weekly. 

VoL  XVI. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  THE  SPIRIT.  By  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Dean  of  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Faculty.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Jean  ReVille, 
Professor  in  the  Protestant  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  a  Note  by  Madame  Sabatier. 

"Without  any  exaggeration,  this  is  to  be  described  as  a  great  book,  the 
finest  legacy  of  the  author  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  and  to  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  the  age.  Written  in  the  logical  and  lucid  style  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  French  theology,  and  excellently  translated,  it  is  a 
work  which  any  thoughtful  person,  whether  a  professional  student  or  not, 
might  read  without  difficulty."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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Vols.  XV.  and  XVII. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Paul  Wernle, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel.  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A.,  and  edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 

Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 

Vol.  II.  The  Development  of  the  Church. 

From  some  of  (he  Reviews  of  the   Work. 

Dr.  Marcus  Dods  in  the  British  Weekly — "  We  cannot  recall  any  work  by 
a  foreign  theologian  which  is  likely  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
thought  of  this  country  than  Wernle's  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  It  is  well 
written  and  well  translated  ;  it  is  earnest,  clear,  and  persuasive,  and  above  all 
it  is  well  adapted  to  catch  the  large  class  of  thinking  men  who  are  at  present 
seeking  some  non-miraculous  explanation  of  Christianity." 

"  No  English  book  covers  the  same  ground,  or  is  conceived  with  the  same 
breadth  and  sanity ;  in  few  works  in  any  language  are  learning  and  insight  so 
happily  combined." — Edinburgh  Review. 

"  The  translation  is  well  done,  and  the  book  is  full  of  interest." — Athentevm. 


The  Earlier  Works  included  in  the  Library  are : — 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Ordinary  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  Sciences,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 
7  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  II.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII.) 
8vo,  cloth,  each  IDJ.  6d. ;  half-leather,  suitable  for  presentation, 
12  s.  6d. 

ABBREVIATED  LIST  OF  CONTENTS :— Vol,  I.:  INTRO- 
DUCTORY DIVISION  : — I.  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the  History 
of  Dogma.  II.  The  Presuppositions  of  the  History  of  Dogma. 
DIVISION  I. — The  Genesis  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma,  or  the 
Genesis  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the 
first  Scientific  Ecclesiastical  System  of  Doctrine.  BOOK  I.  : — 
The  Preparation.  Vol.  II. :  DIVISION  I.  BOOK  II.  :—  The 
Laying  of  the  Foundation. — I.  Historical  Survey. — /.  Fixing  and 
gradual  Secularising  of  Christianity  as  a  Church. — II.  Fixing  and 
gradual  Hellenising  of  Christianity  as  a  System  of  Doctrine.  VoL 
III.  :  DIVISION  I.  BOOK  II.: — The  Laying  of  the  Foundation — 
continued.  DIVISION  II. — The  Development  of  Ecclesiastical 
Dogma.  BOOK  I.  : — The  History  of  the  Development  of  Dogma  as 
the  Doctrine  of  the  God-man  on  the  basis  of  Natural  Theology. 

A.  Presuppositions  of  Doctrine  of  Redemption  or  Natural  Theology. 

B.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  in  the  Person  of  the  God-man  in 
its  historical  development.     Vol.  IV. :  DIVISION  II.     BOOK  I.  : — 
The  History  of  the  Development  of  Dogma  as  the  Doctrine  of  the 
God-man  on  the  basis  of  Natural  Theology — continued.     Vol.  V. : 
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DIVISION  II.  BOOK  II. : — Expansion  and  Remodelling  of  Dogma 
into  a  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Grace,  and  Means  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of 
the  Church.  Vol.  VI.  :  DIVISION  II.  BOOK  II.  -.—Expansion 
and  Remodelling  of  Dogma  into  a  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Grace,  and 
Means  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of  the  Church — continued.  Vol.  VII. : 
DIVISION  II.  BOOK  III.  '.—The  Threefold  Issue  of  the  History  of 
Dogma. — Full  Index. 

"  No  work  on  Church  history  in  recent  times  has  had  the  influence  of  Prof. 
'    Harnack's  History  of  Dogma. ' ' —  Times. 

"  A  book  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  theological  works 
of  the  time." — Daily  News. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  during  the  Winter  Term,  1899-1900.  By 
Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  (New 
Series,  Vol.  XIV.)  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  ;  half-leather,  suit- 
able for  presentation,  12s.  6d. 

Prof.  W.  Sanday  of  Oxford,  in  the  examination  of  the  work,  says  : — "  I  may 
assume  that  Harnack's  book,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany,  is  by  this  time  well  known,  and  that  its  merits  are 
recognised — its  fresh  and  vivid  descriptions,  its  breadth  of  view  and  skilful 
selection  of  points,  its  frankness,  its  genuine  enthusiasm,  its  persistent  effort  to 
get  at  the  living  realities  of  religion. 

"Seldom  has  a  treatise  of  the  sort  been  at  once  so  suggestive  and  so 
stimulating.  Seldom  have  the  results  of  so  much  learning  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  religious  problems  which  address  themselves  to  the  modern  mind." — 
Pilot. 

"  In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  notable  work  of  Prof.  Harnack.  .  .  . 
These  lectures  are  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  historical  insight  they  display 
and  for  their  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose." — Literature. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD  : 
A  Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of  Luther.  By 
W.  Herrmann,  Dr.  Theol. ,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Translated  from  the  Second  thoroughly 
revised  Edition,  with  Special  Annotations  by  the  Author,  by  J. 
Sandys  Stanyon,  M.A.  (New  Series,  Vol.  IV.)  8vo,  cloth. 
los.  6d. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  book  is  a  very  important 
one.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  also  exceedingly  well  done." — Critical  Review. 

"  We  trust  the  book  will  be  widely  read,  and  should  advise  those  who  read  it 
to  do  so  twice." — Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. 

"  Instinct  with  genuine  religious  feeling ;  .  .  .  exceedingly  interesting  and 
suggestive." — Glasgow  Herald. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  By  R.  Kittel,  Ordinary 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  In  2  vols. 
(New  Series,  Vols.  III.  and  VI.)  8vo,  cloth.  Each  volume, 
ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the  Period 
up  to  the  Death  of  Joshua.  Translated  by  John  Taylor, 
D.Lit,  M.A. 
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Vol.  II.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the 
Period  down  to  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Translated  by  Hope 
W.  Hogg,  B.D.,  and  E.  B.  Speirs,  D.D. 

"  It  is  a  sober  and  earnest  reconstruction,  for  which  every  earnest  student  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  grateful." — Christian  World. 

"  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  pulpit  and  pew  when  a  well-thumbed  copy  of 
the  History  of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  found  in  every  manse  and  parsonage." — 
Literary  World. 

"  It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  ot  thoughtful  people 
in  this  country." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Professor 
Eberhard  Nestle,  of  Maulbronn.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  by  William 
Edie,  B.D.,  and  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Allan  Menzies,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  (New  Series,  Vol.  XIII.)  With  eleven  reproductions 
of  Texts.  Demy  8vo,  icu.  6d. ;  half- leather,  izs.  6d. 

"  We  have  no  living  scholar  more  capable  of  accomplishing  the  fascinating 
task  of  preparing  a  complete  introduction  on  the  new  and  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples than  Prof.  Nestle.  This  book  will  stand  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny ;  it 
will  surpass  the  highest  t- xpectation." — Expository  Times. 

"Nothing  could  be  better  than  Dr.  Nestle's  account  of  the  materials  which 
New  Testament  textual  criticism  has  to  deal  with." — Spectator. 

"We  know  of  no  book  of  its  size  which  can  be  recommended  more  cordially 
to  the  student,  alike  for  general  interest  and  for  the  clearness  of  its  arrangement. 
.  .  .  In  smoothness  of  rendering,  the  translation  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
come  across  for  a  considerable  time." — Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By  Prof.  Carl  von  Weizsacker.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Millar,  B.D.  2  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  I.  and 
V.)  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Each  los.  6d. 

"  Weizsacker  is  an  authority  of  the  very  first  rank.  The  present  work  marks 
an  epoch  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  English  reader  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind  rendered  accessible  to  him." — Expository 
Times. 

" .  .  .  No  student  of  theology  or  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  can 
afford  to  leave  Weizsacker's  great  book  unread." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  In  every  direction  in  this  work  we  find  the  mark  of  the  independent 
thinker  and  investigator  .  .  .  this  remarkable  volume  .  .  .  this  able  and 
learned  work.  .  .  ." — Christian  World. 

"The  book  jtself  .  .  .  is  of  great  interest,  and  the  work  of  the  translation 
has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  way." — Critical  Review. 
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BAUR  (F.  C.).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  I2J. 

PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  HIS 

LIFE   AND   WORK,    HIS    EPISTLES    AND    DOC- 
TRINE.     A   Contribution   to  a   Critical   History  of  Primitive 
Christianity.      Edited    by   Rev.   Allan    Menzies.      2nd    Edition. 

2  vols.  8vO,  Cloth.       I2S. 

BLEEK   (F.).      LECTURES    ON    THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Translated.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Davidson.     8vo,  cloth. 
6s. 

EWALD'S  (Dr.  H.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PRO- 
PHETS OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.  [Vol.  I.  General  Introduction,  Yoel,  Amos, 
Hosea,  and  Zakharya  9-11.  Vol.  II.  Yesaya,  Obadya,  and  Mikah. 
Vol.  III.  Nahum,  Ssephanya,  Habaqquq,  Zakharya,  Y^remya. 
Vol.  IV.  Hezekiel,  Yesaya  xl.-lxvi.  Vol.  V.  Haggai,  Zakharya, 
Malaki,  Jona,  Baruc,  Daniel,  Appendix  and  Index.  ]  5  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.  30*. 

COMMENTARY    ON   THE  PSALMS.      Translated  by 

the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     \zs. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    BOOK    OF   JOB,    with 

Translation.      Translated    from    the    German    by  the   Rev.  J. 
Frederick  Smith.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  Jesus.  Translated 
by  the  Revs.  C.  T.  Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
I2J. 

The  second  portion  of  this  work,  "The  Times  of  the  Apostles," 
was  issued  apart  from  the  Library,  but  in  uniform  volumes ;  see 
p.  19. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA:  Considered 
in  its  connection  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and 
related  in  detail.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Arthur  Ransom 
and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Geldart.  [Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Intro- 
duction, Survey  of  Sources,  Sacred  and  Political  Groundwork. 
Religious  Groundwork.  Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Youth,  Self-recog- 
nition, Decision.  Vol.  III.  The  First  Preaching,  the  Works  of 
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Jesus,  the  Disciples,  and  Apostolic  Mission.  Vol.  IV.  Conflicts 
and  Disillusions,  Strengthened  Self-confidence,  Last  Efforts  in 
Galilee,  Signs  of  the  Approaching  Fall,  Recognition  of  the  Messiah. 
VoL  V.  The  Messianic  Progress  to  Jerusalem,  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  Decisive  Struggle,  the  Farewell,  the  Last  Supper. 
Vol.  VI.  The  Messianic  Death  at  Jerusalem.  Arrest  and  Pseudo- 
Trial,  the  Death  on  the  Cross,  Burial  and  Resurrection,  the 
Messiah's  Place  in  History,  Indices.]  Complete  in  6  vols. 
8vo.  36*. 

(Vol.  I.  only  to  be  had  when  a  complete  set  of  the  work  is 
ordered.) 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE.  By  Dr.  A. 

Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  Leiden.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  185. 

PFLEIDERER  (O.).  PAULINISM  :  A  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Primitive  Christian  Theology.  Translated  by  E. 
Peters.  2nd  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  (Vols.  I.  II.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  from  Spinoza  to  the  Present  Day  ;  Vols.  III.  IV.  Genetic- 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Religion.)  Translated  by  Prof.  Allan 
Menzies  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart.  4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  241. 

REVILLE  (Dr.  A.).  PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  RELIGIONS.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof. 
F.  Max  Miiller.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. With  General  and  Special  Introductions.  Edited 
by  Profs.  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  Holzendorff.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A. 
3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  iSs. 

SCHRADER  (Prof.  E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Additions  by  the  Author, 
and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  M.A. 
2  vols.  (Vol.  I.  not  sold  separately.)  With  a  Map.  8vo,  cloth. 
I2S. 

ZELLER  (Dr.  E.).  THE  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED.  Preceded  by  Dr.  Fr.  Overbeck's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  De  Wette's  Handbook. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Dare.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 
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A  Few  Opinions  of  the  Series. 

Professor  Marcus  Dods :  "  By  introducing  to  the  English-speaking  public 
specimens  of  the  work  of  such  outstanding  critics  and  theologians,  your 
'Crown  Theological  Library'  has  done  a  valuable  service  to  theological 
learning  in  this  country  " 

Dr.  John_  Watson  :  "  The  Library  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  lay  theologians 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  ministers." 

Rev.  Principal  P.  T.  _Forsyth :  "As  a  whole  it  is  an  admirable  series,  and 
opens  to  the  English  reader  at  a  low  price  some  books  which  are  of  prime 
importance  for  religious  thought." 

Sir  Edward  Russell :  "  I  have  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  this  series.  Each 
of  the  books  is  animated  by  a  fine  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time  devout 
spirit." 

Rev.  Principaj  D.  L.  Ritchie :  "I  have  read  many  of  the  volumes  in  the 
'  Crown  Library,'  and  I  think  it  an  admirable  and  useful  series." 

Rev.  Professor  A.  E.  Garvie  :  "  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  publication  of  these 
volumes,  as  they  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  English  student,  in  a  correct 
translation  and  at  cheap  price,  important  theological  works,  which  other- 
wise would  be  accessible  only  to  those  familiar  with  French  or  German." 

Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell :  "  Your  '  Crown  Theological  Library'  is  invaluable,  and 
is  doing  excellent  service  for  liberal  Christianity." 

Professor  G.  Currie  Martin  :  "  I  think  you  are  rendering  a  most  valuable  service 
to  all  serious  students  of  theology  by  your  publication  of  the  '  Crown 
Theological  Library.'" 


Vol.  I.  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Authorised 
Translation.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  W. 
Johns.  Crown  8vo,  with  77  illustrations,  cloth.  5^. 

Vol.  II.  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST:  An  Historical 
and  Critical  Essay.  By  Paul  Lobstein,  Professor  of  Dogmatics 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.,  Paris.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  35. 

Vol.  III.  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT :  Confessions  of  a 
Preacher.  By  R.  Wimmer,  Pastor  of  Weisweil-am-Rhein  in 
Baden.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d. 
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Vol.  IV.  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Mission.  By  Jean  Reville,  Professeur  adjoint  a  la  Faculte  de 
Theologie  Protestante  de  1'Universite  de  Paris.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  4*. 

Vol.  V.  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  Berlin.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  Crown  8vo.  5J« 

VoL  VI.  FAITH  AND  MORALS.  By  W.  Herrmann,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg ;  Author  of  ' '  The 
Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God."  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

Vol.  VII.  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.  A  Study  of  the  Origin, 
the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background  of  the  Legends  of  Israel. 
By  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  New 
York  ;  author  of  "  Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates."  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $s. 

Vol.  VIII.  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  NEW 
MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  A  Plea  for 
Thoroughness  of  Investigation,  addressed  to  Churchmen 
and  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt.,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy  ;  Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Rochester.  Crown 
8vo.  5.?. 

"  The  work  is  remarkably  interesting  and  learned  ....  those  who  wish  to 
understand  what  problems  are  likely  to  engage  attention  in  the  near  future 
ought  not  to  neglect  the  book." — British  Friend. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 
ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  and  RELIGION 
AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  By  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

"...  Both  the  studies  in  the  volume  are  profoundly  interesting;  marked 
everywhere  by  the  piercing  insight,  philosophic  grasp,  and  deep  spirituality 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  great  and  lamented  Christian  thinker." — The 
Christian  World. 

Vol.  X.  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
CHRIST:  Its  Value  and  Significance  in  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology  in  the  University,  Berlin.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  recent  English  work  which  could  compare 
with  this  brilliant  essay,  as  a  concise  but  lucid  presentation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  more  advanced  school  of  German  theologians  to  the  Founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion." — Scotsman. 
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Vol.  XL  THE  CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Eleven  Essays.  By 
Prof.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Glasgow  ;  C.  F.  G. 
Masterman,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Yale;  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Hulsean 
Lecturer  ;  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  Canon  Hensley 
Henson,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  G. 
Hill,  M.A.,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Thornton;  Rev.  Rabbi  A.  A. 
Green;  Prof.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Stephens,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  No  fresher  and  more  instructive  book  on  this  question  has  been  issued  for 
years,  and  the  study  of  its  pages  will  often  prove  a  godsend  to  many  perplexed 
minds  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  home." — British  Weekly. 

VoL  XII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION :  An  Anthro- 
pological Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  University  Lecturer  hi  Classical 
Archaeology,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $s. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  that  have  appeared  in  this  excellent 
series.  He  gives  so  clear  and  lucid  a  picture  of  the  actual  results  of  anthro- 
pology that  his  book  is  certainly  the  one  we  should  put  in  the  hands  of 
students."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Vol.  XIII.  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  H.  von  Soden,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

Vol.  XIV.  JESUS.  By  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gottingen.  Translated  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  4^. 

"  It  is  true  the  writers,  von  Soden  and  Bousset,  have  in  the  course  of  their 
papers  said  things  that  I  regard  as  as  nothing  less  than  admirable.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  we  have  anything  so  admirable  in  English." — Rev.  Dr. 
Sanday  in  the  Guardian. 

Vol.  XV.  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
WITH  GOD.  By  Prof.  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  Translated  from 
the  new  German  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stanyon,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

Vol.  XVI.  HEBREW  RELIGION  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  JUDAISM  UNDER  EZRA.  By  W.  E.  Addis, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book  better  adapted  to  give  the  student 
a  clear  and  reliable  impression  of  the  results  of  recent  research  into  the  origin 
and  historical  development  of  Hebrew  religion." — Scotsman. 
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Vol.  XVII.  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  By  Rudolf 
Otto,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.  D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"...  A  valuable  survey,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  scientific  theory  and 
kindred  ideas  as  they  concern  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  ...  It  is  well 
written,  clear,  and  even  eloquent."—  Expository  Times. 

Vol.  XVIII.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  By  Pro- 
fessor Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  W.  Herrmann,  of 
Marburg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4J.  6d. 

"  Hermann's  essay  on  '  The  Moral  Teaching  of  Jesus '  is  profoundly  in- 
teresting and  suggestive.  He  agrees  with  Harnack  that  the  conception  which 
rules  in  the  Gospel  precepts  on  social  questions  of  an  approaching  end  of  the 
world,  must  modify  in  an  important  degree  the  meaning  we  read  into  them,  and 
the  lessons  we  derive  from  them.  Altogether  the  volume,  which  has  been 
excellently  translated,  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  English  students  of 
social  and  religious  questions." — The  Christian  World. 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT: 
Its  Place  among  the  Religions  of  the  Nearer  East  By 
Karl  Marti,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Bern.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  4J.  6d. 

In  a  leading  review  The  Spectator  says:— "It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  great  theme  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  study.  Not  only  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  but  the  theologian  will  learn 
not  a  little  from  its  pages." 

Vol.  XX.  LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  6s. 

"  What  is  new  and  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  ratiocination,  the  theorising, 
and  the  personal  point  of  view  in  the  book  under  review.  We  study  it  to  under- 
stand Professor  Harnack,  not  to  understand  Luke  ;  and  the  study  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  work.  Personally,  I  feel  specially  interested  in  the  question  of 
Luke's  nationality.  On  this  the  author  has  some  admirable  and  suggestive 
pages." — Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  The  Expositor. 

Vol.  XXI.  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  Kirsopp 
Lake,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  ol 
Leiden,  Holland.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5.5-. 

In  Active  Preparation. 

Vol.  XXII.  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  E.  F.  Scott,  M.A.,  author  of  "The  Fourth  Gospel : 
Its  Purpose  and  Theology."  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  51. 

Vol.  XXIII.  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
D.D.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

(Vol.  III.  of  these  Studies  will  be  added  to  the  Library,  but  the 
title  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. ) 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

Library   Edition,   demy  8vo,    IQJ.   6d.    per  volume.     Cheap  Popular 
Edition,  3*.  6d.  per  volume. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
IDEA  OF  GOD,  ACCORDING  TO  ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND  HISTORY.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1891.)  Cloth,  los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  REFORMA- 
TION OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3*.  6d. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  (Hib. 
Lee.,  1881.)  2nd  Ed.  8vo,  cloth.  IOT.  6d.  Cheap  Ed.,  3*.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.)  VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.  Lectures  on 
Christianity  in  its  most  Simple  and  Intelligible  Form.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1894.)  los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3*.  6d. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fairbairn.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  \888.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  3*.  6d. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS  AND  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1882.)  8vo,  cloth.  ios.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
y.  6<t. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  (The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1892.)  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3*.  f>d. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.)  2nd 
Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  $s.  6d. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Beard.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1880.)  8vo,  cloth.  IQJ.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3*.  6d. 
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RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  3rd  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.  ioj.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3.1.  6d. 

RHYS  (Prof.  J.).  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.)  8vo,  cloth. 
los.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

REVILLE  (Dr.  A.).  ON  THE  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF 
MEXICO  AND  PERU.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1884.)  8vo,  cloth.  lew.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  $s.  6d. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  4th  Edition. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.)  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  Cheap  Ed. ,  3*.  6d. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1893.)  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  ioj.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3*.  &/. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ADDIS  (W.  E.).  HEBREW  RELIGION.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

ALLIN  (Rev.  THOS.).  UNIVERSALISM  ASSERTED 
AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  REASON,  THE  FATHERS,  AND 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  With  a  Preface  by  Edna  Lyall,  and  a 
Letter  from  Canon  Wilberforce.  Crown  8vo.  Sewed,  is.  tid.  net; 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  THE  CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 
ENGLAND,  AMERICA,  AND  INDIA.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moden.  8vo,  cloth.  IQJ.  6d. 

EVOLUTION    OF   THE  IDEA  OF   GOD.      See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

ANNOTATED  CATECHISM.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Religion 
and  Morality,  with  many  practical  details.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is. 

BAUR  (F.  C.).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  8. 

PAUL,    THE    APOSTLE    OF    JESUS     CHRIST. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 
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BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C.).  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST, 
AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7*.  6d. 

LECTURES   ON  THE   REFORMATION   OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY   IN    ITS    RELATION  TO 
MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOWLEDGE.     See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

BEEBY  (Rev.  C.  E.,  B.D.,  Author  ot  "Creed  and  Life"). 
DpCTRINE  AND  PRINCIPLES.  Popular  Lectures  on 
Primary  Questions.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  45.  6d. 

BIBLE.  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  being  a  Revision  of  the 
Authorised  English  Version.  6th  Edition  of  the  Old,  loth  Edition 
of  the  New  Testament.  8vo,  roan.  $s.  See  also  Testament. 

BLEEK  (F.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.  See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

BREMOND  (HENRI).     THE  MYSTERY  OF  NEWMAN. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  M.A.     Medium  8vo, 
cloth,     icw.  6d.  net. 

"From  France  comes  a  remarkable  volume,  excellently  translated,  which 
endeavours  to  probe  the  mystery  ;  to  realise,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  Newman, 
to  describe  to  us  justly  and  truthfully  the  personality  of  the  man." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"  No  subsequent  work  can  deprive  M.  Bremond's  book  of  its  great  psycho- 
logical interest ;  it  is  a  work  that,  unlike  many  books  on  Newman  and  the 
Tractarians,  no  student  of  modern  Christianity  can  afford  to  miss." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

BROADBENT  (The  late  Rev.  T.  P.,  B.A.).  THIRTEEN 
SERMONS,  AN  ESSAY,  AND  A  FRAGMENT.  With 
a  Prefatory  Note  by  Rev.  Prof.  ].  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  4J.  net. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN).  FIRST  THREE 
GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  See  Testament,  New,  p.  26. 

CHANNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Including  "The 
Perfect  Life, "  with  a  Memoir.  Centennial  Edition.  4to  Edition. 
Cloth.  ;j.  6d. 

CHEYNE  (Prof.  T.  K.).  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  1 1 . 

CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens,  B.A. 
See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

CHRISTIAN  CREED  (OUR).  2nd  and  greatly  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d. 
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CLARK  (ARCHD.  IAS.)-  DE  SUCCESSIONE  APOS- 
TOLICA  NEC  NON  MISSIONE  ET  JURIS- 
DICTIONE  HIERARCHIC  ANGLICANjE  ET 
CATHOLIC/E.  8vo.  (Georgetown,  Guiana.)  Cloth.  2is. 

SEVEN  AGES  OF  THE  CHURCH  ;  or,  Exposition  of 

the  Apocalypse.     Sewed,     is. 

COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP:  in 
Ten  Services  for  Morning  and  Evening.  32mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Also  in  8vo,  cloth.  y. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.).  CENTENARY  HISTORY 
OF  THE  SOUTH  PLACE  ETHICAL  SOCIETY. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  of  the 
hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  Appendices.  Crown 
8vo,  half  vellum,  paper  sides.  5J- 

CORNILL  (Prof.  CARL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  net.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDH- 
ISM. See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

DELITZSCH  (F.).  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  Two  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  Emperor.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 
See  also  Harnack,  A.,  "  Letter  to  Preuss.  fahrbiicher"  p.  18. 

DOBSCHUTZ  (E.  VON).  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
New  Series,  p.  4. 

DRIVER  (S.  R.).     See  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  p.  22. 

DRUMMOND  (TAMES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  LittD.,  late 
Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford).  AN  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  CHARACTER  AND  AUTHORSHIP  OF 
THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  ior.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  not  only  learned,  but  also  reverent  and  spiritual  in  tone,  and 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  students  of  all  shades  of  belief,  as  a 
very  notable  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  important  of  New  Testament 
problems." — Christian  World. 

VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

-  PHILO  JUD^US.     See  p.  29. 
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ECHOES  OF  HOLY  THOUGHTS  :  Arranged  as  Private 
Meditations  before  a  First  Communion.  2nd  Edition,  with  a 
Preface  by  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Thorn.  Printed  with  red  lines. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.     See  Theological 

Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

FIGG  (E.  G.).  ANALYSIS  OF  THEOLOGY,  NATURAL 
AND  REVEALED.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

FOUR  GOSPELS  (THE)  AS  HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

8vo,  cloth.     15*. 

GILL   (C.).     THE    EVOLUTION    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Charles  Gill.  2nd  Edition.  With  Dissertations  in  answer  to 
Criticism.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

THE  BOOK  OF   ENOCH   THE  PROPHET.      Trans- 
lated from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  late 
Richard   Laurence,    LL.D.,   Archbishop   of  Cashel.      The  Text 
corrected  from  his  latest  Notes  by  Charles  Gill.      Re-issue,  8vo, 
cloth.     5*. 

HARNACK  (ADOLF).  MONASTICISM  :  Its  Ideals  and 
History ;  and  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUS- 
TINE. Two  Lectures  by  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  into 
English  by  E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D., 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4*. 

"  The  lectures  impart  to  these  old  subjects  a  new  and  vivid  interest  which 
cannot  but  win  this  faithful  version  many  admiring  readers." — Scotsman. 

"  One  might  read  all  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Montalembert  without 
obtaining  so  clear  a  view  or  so  rare  a  judgment  of  this  immense  subject  as  are 
offered  in  these  luminous  pages.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  gives  us 
Harnack  in  pure  and  vigorous  English." — Christian  World. 

LETTER  to  the  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  "  on  the  German 

Emperor's  Criticism  of  Prof.  Dehtzsch's  Lectures  on  "  Babel 
and  Bible."  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 
6d.  net 

LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.    See  Crown  Theological  Library. 

HISTORY    OF    DOGMA.      See    Theological    Translation 

Library,  New  Series,  p.  5. 
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HARNACK  (ADOLF).  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  See 
Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?     See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  New  Series,  p.  6.     Also  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  ii.     See  Saunders  (T.  B.),  "  Professor  Harnack  and  his  Oxford 
Critics,"  p.  25. 

EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES.     See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
P-  4- 

and  HERRMANN  (Dr.   WILHELM).      ESSAYS  ON 

THE   SOCIAL   GOSPEL.       Translation  edited  by  Maurice 
A.  Canney,  M.A.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  the  Apostles.  Trans- 
lated by  Leonard  Huxley.  With  a  Preface  by  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward.  4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42.5-.  (Uniform  with  the  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series. ) 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES.     The  Times  of  Jesus.    See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes : 

Genesis.     2nd  Edition.     i6mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 
Psalms.     1 6 mo,  cloth,     is. 
Isaiah.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 
Job.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 

HENSLOW  (Rev.  G.).  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ADAPTA- 
TION ;  or,  Natural  Theology  reconsidered.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

SPIRITUAL   TEACHINGS    OF    BIBLE    PLANTS; 

or,  The  Garden  of  God.    8vo,  cloth,     is. 

THE  AT-ONE-MENT ;  or,  The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation. 

8vo,  cloth,     is. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST'S  LIFE. 

8vo,  cloth.    5*.  net. 

CHRIST    NO    PRODUCT    OF    EVOLUTION.      8vo. 

cloth,     is. 

HERFORD  (R.  TRAVERS,  B.A.).  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  i8j.  net. 

CONTENTS  : — Introduction.  Division  I.  Passages  from  the 
Rabbinical  Literature  :  A.  Passages  relating  to  Jesus.  B.  Passages 
relating  to  Minim,  Minuth.  Division  II.  General  Results.  Appen- 
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dix  containing  the   Original   Texts  of   the    Passages  translated. 
Indices. 

"  His  book  (if  he  is  right  in  his  identification  of  the  Minim)  is  a  history  of 
Judaising  Christianity — the  first  independent  and  competent  history  written  in 
English." — Expository  Times. 

It  must  become  at  once  the  standard  authority  on  its  subject." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will  prove  indispensable  not  only  to 
scholars  interested  in  Talmudic  literature,  but  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of 
the  evangelical  tradition.  It  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a  new  world — that 
of  Jewish  thought  in  the  centuries  after  Christ." — Cambridge  Review. 

HERRMANN  (W.).  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

FAITH  AND   MORALS.      See  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.  II. 

and    HARNACK    (ADOLF.).       ESSAYS     ON     THE 

SOCIAL  GOSPEL.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion, 
Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks  and  G. 
Dawes  Hicks.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo,  856  pp.  Vol.  II.,  864  pp. 
Vol.  III.,  869  pp.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  960  pp.  Cloth.  Each  I2J. 
6d.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  ioj.  post  free. 

HOERNING  (Dr.  R.).  THE  KARAITE  MSS.,  BRITISH 
MUSEUM.  The  Karaite  Exodus  (i.  to  viii.  5)  in  Forty-two 
Autotype  Facsimiles,  with  a  Transcription  in  ordinary  Arabic  type. 
Together  with  Descriptions  and  Collation  of  that  and  five  other 
MSS.  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Arabic  characters  in  the 
same  Collection.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top.  2os. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.).  THE  COMING  CHURCH.  A 
Plea  for  a  Church  simply  Christian.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON  (EDWIN,  M.A.).  THE  RISE  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Js.  6d. 

ANTIQU A    MATER :    A   Study   of   Christian   Origins. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

THE   RISE   OF   ENGLISH    CULTURE.    Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     15.?.  net. 

JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  HYMNS  OF  DUTY  AND 
FAITH.  Selected  and  Arranged.  247  pp.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
2nd  Edition.  3*.  6d. 

CHANTS,    PSALMS,    AND    CANTICLES.      Selected 

and  Pointed  for  Chanting.     i8mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

ANTHEMS.      With   Indexes  and   References   to  the  Music. 

i8mo,  cloth,     is.  3'-/. 
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JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  THE  CHANTS  AND 
ANTHEMS.  Together  in  I  vol.,  cloth.  2s. 

A  BOOK  OF  PRAYER.     In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship,  with 

Additional   Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.      i8mo,   cloth.      2s.  6d. 
With  Chants,  in  i  voL  i8mo,  cloth,     y. 

KAUTZSCH  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. With  Chronological  Tables  for  the  History  of  the 
Israelites,  and  other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Reprinted  from  the  "Supplement  to  the  Translation  of  the  Old 
Testament."  By  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  Edited  by  the  Author.  Translated  by  John 
Tayloi,  D.Lit,  M.A.,  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6r.  6rf. 

"  This  English  translation  ...  is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
students  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  view  taken  by  the  '  higher  critics ' 
of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament." — The  Guardian. 

"Dr.  Taylor  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  English  readers  by  his 
excellent  translation  of  this  important  work." — British.  Weekly, 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA.  See  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).    BIBLICAL  HEBREW.    See  p.  35. 

KITTEL    (R.).      HISTORY    OF    THE    HEBREWS.      See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL  AND 
UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  See  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  14. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL  OF 

THE  JEWISH  STATE.    See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  9. 

LAKE  (Professor  KIRSOPP).  THE  HISTORICAL  EVI- 
DENCE FOR  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  HISTORY  OF  SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Reset 
2  vols.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  2 is.  net. 

LOBSTEIN(R).  THE  DOGMA  OF  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  A  Criticism  of 
Professor  Haeckel's  "  Riddle  of  the  Universe."  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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MACAN  (R.  W.).  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  An  Essay  in  Three  Chapters.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

MACKAY  (R.  W.).  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  8vo,  cloth.  6*. 

MARCHANT  (JAMES).  THEORIES  OF  THE  RESUR- 
RECTION OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Crown  8vo,  stiff  covers, 
2.3.  net ;  superior  cloth  binding,  3^. 

MARTI  (KARL).  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr.  JAMES).  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  ETHICS  AND  RELIGION.  An  Address. 
8vo,  sewed,  is. 

MODERN  MATERIALISM  :  ITS  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY.  A  Critique  and  Defence.  8vo, 
sewed.  2s.  6d. 

MITCHELL  (Rev.  A.  F.).    HpW  TO  TEACH  THE  BIBLE. 

2nd   Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and   reset.     Crown   8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  quotes  the  book  in  an  article  in  Contemporary 
Review,  and  states  that  the  book  contains  many  useful  hints 
and  much  information. 

"  The  lectures  are  marked  by  much  insight  and  moderation.  The  book  is 
notable  also  for  its  gracious  and  cultured  note,  and  for  the  quiet  persuasiveness 
with  which  a  revolutionary  reform  is  advocated. " — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  See  The  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, p.  14. 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Edited  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  8vo, 
sewed.  3*. 

MUNSTERBERG   (Prof.    HUGO).      THE   AMERICANS. 

See  p.  30. 

NESTLE  (E.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  7. 

OTTO  (R.).  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
A  Review  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6y, 
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PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  PRAYERS.  8vo,  buckram. 
is.  net. 

PETERS   (JOHN    P.).     EARLY   HEBREW  STORY.     A 

Study  of  the  Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background 
of  the  Legends  of  Israel.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  xi. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PAULINISM  :  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Primitive 

Christianity.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series, 
p.  9. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old 
Series,  p.  9. 

THE     EARLY    CHRISTIAN     CONCEPTION    OF 

CHRIST:  Its  Significance  and  Value  in  the  History  of 
Religion.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  n. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.    Vol.  I.    Demy 8vo,  cloth. 

los.  6d.  net.    See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

POOLE  (REG.  LANE).  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  THOUGHT  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS.  8vo,  cloth.  IQJ.  6d. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series, 
p.  9- 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  14. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

REVILLE  (A.).  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  Commonly  called 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  Canticle.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6d. 
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REVILLE  (A.).  ON  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF  MEXICO 
AND  PERU.  See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RE- 
LIGIONS. See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series, 
p.  9- 

REVILLE    (JEAN).      LIBERAL    CHRISTIANITY.      See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  n. 

See  also  Sabatier's  "  Religions  of  Authority  and  Religion  of  the 

Spirit,"  p.  4. 

RIX  (HERBERT).  TENT  AND  TESTAMENT.  A  Camp- 
ing Tour  in  Palestine,  with  some  Notes  on  Scripture  Sites.  With 
61  Illustrations,  Frontispiece,  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

"  His  narrative  of  travel  is  that  of  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  traveller 
who  went  without  prepossessions  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to  weigh 
evidence.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rix's  contribution  is  one  that  must  be  taken  into  account." 
— Spectator. 

"The  result  is  a  thoughtful,  well- written,  even  learned  work,  far  from  the 
vain  outpourings  of  the  tourist.  The  narrative,  though  heavily  charged  with 
information,  is  wonderfully  unembarrassed,  and  the  word-pictures  which  abound 
are  true  to  life." — Atheneeum. 

RIX.  SERMONS,  ESSAYS,  AND  ADDRESSES.  With 
Introduction  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

ROBINSON  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  B.D.).  A  STUDY  OF 
THE  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  NEWER  LIGHT.  2nd 

Edition.   Revised  and  partly  re-written.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    $s.  net. 

OLD  AND  NEW  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  GOSPEL: 

A  Sketch.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     zs.  6d. 

SABATIER  (AUGUSTE).  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AU- 
THORITY AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Professor  J.  ReVille.     See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 

ITS    HISTORICAL    EVOLUTION;   and    RELIGION 
AND     MODERN     CULTURE.      See    Crown    Theological 
Library,  p.  12. 

SADLER  (Rev.  Dr.).  PRAYERS  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d. 

CLOSET    PRAYERS,  Original   and  Compiled.      i8mo, 

cloth,     is.  6d. 
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SAUNDERS  (T.  BAILEY).  PROFESSOR  HARNACK 
AND  HIS  OXFORD  CRITICS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
IJ.  6d.  net. 

"  It  gives  thoughtful  and  acutely  reasoned  support  to  the  great  historical 
student  of  Christianity  who  represents  Berlin  in  theology  against  the  pig- 
tailed  opposition  which  Oxford  has  offered  to  his  learning.  A  spirited  piece  of 
controversial  writing,  it  cannot  hut  prove  stimulating  to  readers  interested  in 
modern  divinity,  no  matter  to  which  side  of  the  debate  their  private  preposses- 
sions incline  them.  "  —  Scotsman. 

"Mr.  Saunders  writes  with  sobriety  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  Readers  of  '  Harnack  and  his  Critics  '  will  do  well  to  read  his 
comments."  —  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

SAVAGE  (M.  J.).  BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE.  8vo, 
cloth.  7-r.  6d. 

SAYCE  (A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  15. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 

SCHUBERT   (HANS  VON).      CHURCH    HISTORY.     See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

SCOTT  (Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A.).  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

SEVERUS  (Patriarch  of  Antioch).  THE  SIXTH  BOOK 
OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS  OF  SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in  the  Syriac  Version  of 
Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Vol.  I.  (Text),  Part  I,  and  Vol.  II.  (Translation),  Part  I.  2  vols. 
8vo,  cloth.  425.  net.  Vol.  I.  (Text),  Part  2,  and  Vol.  II.  (Trans- 
lation), Part  2.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42^.  net.  See  Text  and 
Translation  Society,  p.  38. 

SHARPE  (SAMUEL).  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW 
NATION  AND  ITS  LITERATURE.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Hebrew  Chronology.  5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
4*.  6d. 

-  CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  AUTHORISED  ENG- 
LISH VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  2nd 

Edition.     I2mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

SMITH  (MARTIN  R.).  WHAT  I  HAVE  TAUGHT  MY 
CHILDREN.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
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SODEN  (H.  von,  D.D.).  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopia  and  Arabic  Texts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Translations  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts, 
by  Rev.  G.  Horner,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix — a  recently  dis- 
covered variant  of  the  Coptic  Text.  i8s.  net. 

TAYLER  (Rev.  JOHN  JAMES).  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOURTH 
GOSPEL,  especially  in  its  Relation  to  the  First  Three. 
2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  C.).  THE  DIRGE  OF  COHELETH  IN 
ECCLES.  XII.  DISCUSSED  AND  LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED.  8vo,  cloth.  35. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  Dr.  J.).  THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT  AND 
THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
MICAH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

See  also  Kautzsch,  "  Outline,"  p.  21. 

TEN    SERVICES   OF    PUBLIC    PRAYER,   with   Special 
Collects.     8vo,  cloth,  3*.  ;  or  32mo,  cloth,  U.  6d. 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.    8vo,  cloth,     u.  6d. 

PSALMS    AND    CANTICLES,    with    Anthems.      8vo, 

cloth.     2s. 

TEN  SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  taken  in  Sub- 
stance from  the  Common  Prayer  for  Christian  Worship, 
with  a  few  additional  Prayers  for  particular  Days.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  or  32010,  cloth,  u. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  NEW.  TISCHENDORF  (C.). 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GREECE.  3  vols.  8vo. 
701.  net. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN,  M.A,  D.D.).    THE 

FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  Arranged  in 
parallel  columns.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
5*.  net, 

THOMAS  (Rev.  J.  M.  LLOYD).  A  FREE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 
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UPTON  (C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

VICKERS  (J.).  THE  REAL  JESUS  :  a  Review  of  his  Life, 
Character,  and  Death,  from  a  Jewish  Standpoint.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

-  THE  CRUCIFIXION  MYSTERY.     Crown  8vo,   cloth. 


VOYSEY  (Rev.  C.).  THE  SLING  AND  THE  STONE. 
Vol.  VIII.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6d.  Vol.  IX. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God.  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc.  8vo,  cloth. 
"js.  6d.  Vol.  X.  Revelation  tested  on  Moral  Grounds,  etc.  8vo, 
cloth,  los.  6d. 

-  THEISM   AS   A  SCIENCE   OF  NATURAL  THE- 
.       OLOGY  AND  NATURAL  RELIGION.    2s.  6d. 

-  THEISTIC  PRAYER  BOOK.     3rd  Edition.    I2mo,  cloth. 
35.  6W. 

WEIR  (T.  H.,  B.D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 

Thomas  H.  Weir,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
hi  the  University  of  Glasgow.  2nd  Edition,  with  Additions. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

WEIZSACKER  (C.  von).  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  2  vols. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  7. 

WERNLE  (Paul).  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2  vols.  8vo.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
New  Series,  p.  4. 

WICKSTEED  (Rev.  P.  H.).  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HOLLAND,  treated  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Modern 
School  of  Theology.  A  Report  presented  to  the  Hibbert 
Trustees,  and  published  by  their  direction.  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

WIMMER  (R.).  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT:  Con- 
fessions of  a  Preacher.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  H. 
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WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  IN 
HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a  critically  revised  Text,  various 
Readings,  and  Grammatical  and  Critical  Notes.  Demy  8vo. 
3-r.  6d. 

BOOK  OF  RUTH  IN  HEBREW  TEXT.     With  a  criti- 
cally revised  Text,  various  Readings,  including  a  new  Collation  of 
Twenty-eight  Hebrew   MSS.,  and  a   Grammatical  and   Critical 
Commentary ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targum.     Demy 
8vo.     "JS.  6d. 

DANIEL    AND    HIS    PROPHECIES.      Demy    8vo, 

cloth.     7.r.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND   ITS   CRITICS.       A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  with  Appendix.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7^.  6rf. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON).     THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     A 

new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion,  Date, 
etc.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

WAS    ISRAEL    EVER    IN     EGYPT?     or,    A    Lost 

Tradition.     By  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  D.D.,  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;    Headmaster  Queen's  College,   Hong-Kong ;  Author  of 
11  A  Critical  Revised  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job."    8vo,  art 
linen.     JS.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALOIS),  Edited  by,  and  Dr  S.  A.  HIRSCH. 
A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  From 
a  Hebrew  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  Med.  8vo, 
cloth.  21  s.  net. 

ZELLER  (E.).  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 
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II.   Philosophy,   Psychology. 

BACON  (ROGER),  THE  "OPUS  MAJUS"  OF.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry  Bridges,  Fellow 
of  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
Complete  in  3  vols.,  $is.  6d.  ;  Vol.  III.  sold  separately,  Js.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (H.  B.).  THE  THEORIES  OF  ANARCHY 
AND  OF  LAW.  A  Midnight  Debate.  Crown  8vo,  parch- 
ment. 5-T. 

THE  PRISON.     A  Dialogue.     Crown  8vo,  parchment.     5*. 

THE  STATUETTE  AND  THE  BACKGROUND. 

Crown  8vo,  parchment.     45. 

COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a  Preface  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  5th  Edition.  The  Synthetic  Philosophy  Com- 
pleted. 8vo,  cloth.  2U. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  PHILO  JUD^EUS ;  or,  The  Jewish 
Alexandrian  Philosophy  in  its  Development  and  Completion. 
By  James  Drummond,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  New 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  2is. 

HODGSON  (S.  H.).     PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

An    Address    delivered    before    the    Aristotelian    Society.     8vo, 
sewed.     2s. 

THE      REORGANISATION      OF       PHILOSOPHY. 

Address.     8vo,  sewed,     is. 

LAURIE  (Professor  SIMON).  ETHICA:  or,  The  Ethics  of 
Reason.  By  Scotus  Novanticus.  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

METAPHYSICA  NOVA  ET  VETUSTA :  A  Return  to 

Dualism.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).      LIFE   AND    MATTER.      See  Religion, 

p.  21. 
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MACKENZIE  (MALCOLM).  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS.  An  Exposition  of  the  Function  of  Money  as  the 
measure  of  Contract,  Trade,  and  Government,  viewed  from  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  in  refutation 
of  Economic  Dogmas.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  ior.  6d. 

MUNSTERBERG  (HUGO,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Harvard  University).  THE  AMERICANS.  Translated  by 
Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard  University.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PERRIN  (R.  SO.  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
THE.  A  Review  of  Philosophy.  See  Religion,  p.  22. 

PIKLER  (JUL.).  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BELIEF  IN  OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.  Part  I.  8vo, 
cloth.  4J.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings.  Vol.  I.,  4  Nos.,  1890-91.  8vo,  rzr. 
Discontinued  after  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  Or  each  Part  separately. 
Vol.  I.  No.  I,  2s.  6d.  ;  No.  2,  2s.  6d.  ;  No.  3,  Part  I,  u.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s. ;  No.  4,  Part  I,  is.  6d.  ;  Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  II.  No.  I, 
Part  I,  is.  6d.  ;  Part  2,  2s. ;  No.  2,  Part  I,  is.  6d.  ;  Part  2,  2s.  ; 
No.  3,  Part  I,  2S.  ;  Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  III.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s.  NEW  SERIES,  Vols.  I.-VII.  Demy  8vo,  buckram, 
each  ids.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  INDIVIDUALISM 
AND  COLLECTIVISM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s. 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).  KANTIAN  ETHICS  AND 
THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION.  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

THE  ETHICAL  IMPORT  OF  DARWINISM.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth.    $j. 

SCRIPTURE  (EDWARD  W.,  Ph.D.).  STUDIES  FROM 
THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.  Vols. 
I. -VI.,  each  41.  zd.  net. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.  A  Critical  Historical  Study  of  the 
Logical  Calculus.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55.  net. 

From  the  Contents. 

Symbols  as  representing  Terms  and  as  representing  Propositions 
— Symbols  of  Operation — The  Process  of  Solution — Concerning  a 
Calculus  Based  on  Intension — The  Doctrines  of  Jevons  and  of  Mr. 
MacColl — Later  Logical  Doctrines — The  Utility  of  Symbolic 
Logic. 

"  Its  style  is  smooth,  pleasant,  and  lucid." — Athenaum. 
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SMITH  (H.  W.).  THE  GARDEN  OF  LIFE.  Flowers 
of  Thought  on  Culture,  Conduct,  and  Character  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  gathered  and  arranged  by  H.  W.  Smith.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt.  5*.  net. 

SPENCER      (HERBERT).        AN      AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2  vols.    demy  8vo.     With  Portraits.     Green   buckram,    gilt   top. 
28^.  net. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  close  this  hook,  the  most  interesting,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  we  have  ever  opened,  feeling  better,  wiser, 
and  humbler  for  having  thus  hastily  read  it." — Academy. 

"It  is  a  book  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  In  its  pages  the  thinker  may 
trace,  step  by  step,  the  synthesis  of  synthetic  philosophy.  Here  the  poet  will 
find  not  only  a  worthy  inspiration,  but  a  possibly  surprising  vein  of  sympathy. 
The  statesman,  the  inventor,  the  litterateur,  the  man  of  theory,  and  the  man  of 
practice  will  find  alike,  within  the  covers  of  these  two  massive  volumes,  an 
almost  inexhaustible  treasury  of  interest  and  constructive  thought.  There  is 
suggestion  and  instruction  for  all  the  world,  and  an  almost  indefinable  fascina- 
tion— whether  it  be  due  to  the  mere  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  picture  itself,  or  to 
the  dignity  of  its  execution,  or  to  the  sense  of  its  almost  laborious  faithfulness, 
or  to  the  combined  attraction  of  all  three." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol.  I.  First  Principles.  With  an  Appendix  and  a 
Portrait.  Finally  revised.  New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 
7-r.  6d. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Principles  of  Biology.  6th 
Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  i&s.  each. 

Vols.   IV.   and  V.    The    Principles  of   Psychology.      5th 

Thousand.     2  vols.     8vo,  cloth.     365. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  I.  Part  i, 
The  Data  of  Sociology  ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology  ; 
Part  3,  Domestic  Institutions.  4th  Thousand,  revised  and 
enlarged.  8vo,  cloth.  21  s. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Ceremonial  Institutions ;  Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 
Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  i8j. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  III.  Part  6, 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ;  Part  7,  Professional  Institutions  ;  Part 
8,  Industrial  Institutions,  and  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  l6s. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  Part  i,  The 
Data  of  Eihics  ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics  ;  Part  3,  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life.  2nd  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  15*. 

Vol.  X.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Justice ;  Part  5,  Negative  Beneficence  ;  Part  6,  Positive 
Beneficence  ;  Appendices.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  I2s.  6d. 
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Also  to  be  had  separately  : 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  Reset 
uniform  with  popular  edition  of  "  First  Principles."  Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
net  ;  cloth,  35.  net. 

JUSTICE.     Being   Part  4  of  the   Principles  of  Ethics.     2nd 

Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Other  Works. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SpCIOLOGY.     Library  Edition  (2ist 

Thousand),  with  a  Postscript.     8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d. 

DATA  OF  ETHICS.     Small  Demy  8vo,  cloth.     3*.  net. ; 

sewed,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EDUCATION  :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.     Cheap 

Edition.      Entirely  reset.      46th  Thousand.      Crown   8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  :    Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.    A  new 

Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.     3  vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
(Each  ioj.)     3OJ. 

SOCIAL   STATICS.     Abridged  and   revised,  together  with 

"The  Man  v.  The  State."     8vo,  cloth,     los. 

VARIOUS   FRAGMENTS.     Uniform  in  Library  binding. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.     Enlarged  Edition.     6s. 

FACTS  AND  COMMENTS.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

THE    MAN    versus    THE    STATE.      i4th    Thousand. 

Sewed,     is. 

A    REJOINDER    TO     PROFESSOR    WEISMANN. 

Sewed.     6d. 

REASONS  FOR  DISSENTING  FROM  THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  M.  COMTE.  Sewed.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY;  or,  Groups  of  Socio- 
logical Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D. 
Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr.  Richard  Scheppig,  and  James  Collier. 
Folio,  boards. 

No.  i.  English.     iSs. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.     i6s. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritto  Races,  Polynesians.     i8j. 

No.  4.  African  Races.     i6j. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.     iSs. 

No.  6.  American  Races.     iSs. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.     2is. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation.    30^. 

New  volumes  in  preparation. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN 
EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  Howard  Collins.  Being  a  Digest  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Works.  5th  Edition,  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  Completed.  With 
a  Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer.  8vo,  cloth,  2is. 

DREY  (S.).  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  THEORY  OF 

RELIGION  AND  MORALITY.  By  Sylvan  Drey.  8vo, 
sewed,  is. 

A  THEORY  OF  LIFE  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 

EVOLUTION  PHILOSOPHY.     Demy  8vo,  sewed,     is. 

SPINOZA  :  Four  Essays.  By  Professors  Land,  Van  Vloten,  and 
Kuno  Fischer,  and  by  E.  Renan.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight,  of 
St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5J- 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  Edited  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture. 
With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  sewed.  $s.  2d.  each  net.  Vol.  I. 
1892-93,  100  pages.  Vol.  II.  1894,  124  pages.  Vol.  III.  1895, 
1 10  pages.  Vol.  IV.  1896,  141  pages.  Vol.  V.  1897,  105  pages. 
Vol.  VL  1898,  105  pages. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan 
University.  3rd  Enlarged  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Ss.  net. 
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III.    Oriental    Languages,   Literature, 
and  History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA   (THE)   OF    HALAYUDHA. 

A  Sanskrit  Vocabulary  (120  pp.)-  Edited,  with  a  Sanskrit-English 
Glossary  (180  pp.),  by  Dr.  T.  Aufrecht.  8vo,  cloth.  (Published 
at  185.)  IO.T. 

AVESTI,  PAHLAVI,  and  ANCIENT  PERSIAN  STUDIES 
in  Honour  of  the  late  SHAMS-UL-ULAMA  DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI  BEHRAMJI  SANJANA,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Paper  cover,  I2s.  6d.  net;  cloth,  135.  6d.  net. 

BERNSTEIN  and  KIRSCH.  SYRIAC  CHRESTOMATHY 
AND  LEXICON  (Chrestomathia  Syriaca  cum  Lexico). 
2  vols.  in  i.  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Js.  6d.  I.  Chrestomathia, 
separately.  Sewed.  3.?. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  See 

The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

DELITZSCH  (Prof.  F.).  ASSYRIAN  GRAMMAR.  With 
Paradigms,  Exercises,  Glossary,  and  Bibliography.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  15*. 

THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE   VIEWED   IN    THE 

LIGHT  OF  ASSYRIAN  RESEARCH.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  4J. 

BABEL    AND    BIBLE.      See  Crown  Theological   Library, 

p.  10. 

DIETTRICH  (GUSTAV).  DIE  MASSORAH  DER  OST- 
LICHEN  UNO  WESTLICHEN  SYRER  IN  IHREN 
ANGABEN  ZUM  PROPHETEN  JESAIA  nach  fiinf 
Handschriften  des  British  Museum  in  Verbindung  mit  zwei 
Tractaten  tiber  Accente.  Sewed.  8.J.  6d.  net. 

DILLMANN  (A.).  ETHIOPIC  GRAMMAR.  Translated 
from  C.  Bezold's  Second  German  Edition.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crichton,  D.D.,  with  Index  of  Passages,  Philological  Tables,  etc. 
I  vol.,  Royal  8vo.  25*.  net. 

DlPAVAMSA  (THE):  A  Buddhist  Historical  Record  in  the 
Pali  Language.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation,  by  Dr. 
H.  Oldenberg.  8vo,  cloth.  2is. 

The  "Dipavamsa"  is  the  most  ancient  historical  work  of  the  Ceylonese  ;  it 
contains  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Ceylon. 
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ERMAN'S  EGYPTIAN  GRAMMAR.  Translated,  under 
Professor  Erman's  supervision,  by  J.  H.  Breasted,  Professor  of 
Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  iSs. 

EVANS    (GEORGE).      AN   ESSAY  ON  ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With  410  Tables  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions.     8vo,  cloth.     $s. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI  (Shaikh,  B.D.).  A  MOSLEM 
PRESENT.  Part  I.,  containing  the  famous  poem  of  Al-Busaree. 
With  an  English  Version  and  Notes.  8vo,  cloth.  4*. 

AN    ESSAY   ON    THE    PRE-ISLAMITIC    ARABIC 

POETRY,  with  special  reference  to  the  Seven  Suspended 
Poems.     8vo,  sewed.     $d. 

FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  See  Cunningham  Memoirs, 
vols.  8,  9,  and  II,  p.  46. 

FRANKFURTER  (Dr.  O.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PALI :  Being 
an  Elementary  Grammar,  a  Chrestoinathy,  and  a  Glossary. 
8vo,  cloth.  i6s. 

FUERST  (Dr.  TULA  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE 
LEXICON  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  5th  Edition, 
improved  and  enlarged.  Translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.  2is. 

HARDY  (R.  SPENCE).  MANUAL  OF  BUDDHISM  IN 
ITS  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT.  Translated  from 
Singhalese  MSS.  2nd  Edition,  with  a  complete  Index  and 
Glossary.  8vo,  cloth.  21  s, 

HEBREW  TEXTS.     Large  type.     i6mo,  cloth. 

Genesis.    (2nd  Edition.    Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text. )    is.  6d. 
Psalms,     is. 
Job.     is. 
Isaiah,     is. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLICAL 
HEBREW,  presenting  Graduated  Instruction  in  the 
Language  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  James  Kennedy,  B.D., 
Acting  Librarian  in  the  New  College,  and  one  of  the  additional 
Examiners  in  Divinity  at  the  University,  Edinburgh.  8vo,  cloth. 

I2S. 

STUDIES    IN    HEBREW    SYNONYMS.     Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     SJ. 
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LYALL  (C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.).  ANCIENT  ARABIAN 
POETRY,  CHIEFLY  PR^E-ISLAMIC.  Translations,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth.  IQJ.  ftd. 

MACHBEROTH  ITHIEL.  By  Yehuda  ben  Shelomoh  Alcharizi 
Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Thomas 
Chenery,  M.A.  8vo,  cloth,  y. 

MI  LAN  DA  PAN  HO,  THE:  Being  Dialogues  between  King 
Milanda  and  the  Buddhist  Sage  Nagasena.  The  Pali  Text, 
edited  by  V.  Trenckner.  440  pp.  8vo,  sewed.  2is.  See  also 
"  Pali  Miscellany." 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  See  p.  22. 

MUSS-ARNOLT  (W.).  A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ASSYRIAN  LANGUAGE  (Assyrian -English- 
German).  By  W.  Muss-ArnolL  Completed  in  19  parts.  Each 
S.T.  net. ;  or  bound  in  2  vols.,  £$  net. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  of  POETS  of  the  SPANISH- 
ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brody,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  in  Nachod 
(Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Oldenburg 
(Grand  Duchy).  English  translation  of  the  Introduction,  etc.,  by 
Mrs  Karl  Albrecht.  Cloth.  Is.  6d.  net. 

NOLDEKE  (THEODOR,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg).  COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC  GRAMMAR.  With  a  Table  of  Characters  by  Julius 
Euting.  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of  the  author)  from  the 
second  and  improved  German  Edition  by  Rev.  James  A.  Crichton, 
D.D.  Royal  8vo.  iSs.  net. 

DELECTUS     VETERUM     CARMINUM     ARABI- 

CORUM   GLOSSARIUM   CONFECIT  A.    MULLER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     js.  6d. 

NORRIS  (E.).  ASSYRIAN  DICTIONARY.  Intended  to 
further  the  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  410,  cloth.  Each  28*. 

OLDENBERG  (Prof.  H.).  BUDDHA  :  His  Life,  his  Doctrine, 
his  Order.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  W.  Hoey,  M.A.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt.  i8j. 
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PALI  MISCELLANY.  By  V.  Trenckner.  Part  I.  The  Intro- 
ductory Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English  Translation 
and  Notes.  8vo,  sewed.  4J. 

PLATTS  (J.  T.).  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.  By  John  T.  Platts,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Teacher 
of  Persian  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  late  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Part  I.  Accidence.  Broad  crown 
8vo.  IOJ.  6rf. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
P-  IS- 

SADI.  THE  GULISTAN  (ROSE  GARDEN)  OF  SHAIK 
SADI  OF  SHIRAZ.  A  new  Edition  of  the  Persian  Text,  with 
a  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Johnson.  Square  royal  8vo,  cloth.  15*. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RELIGIONS 
OF  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA  AND  SYRIA.  See  the 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 
AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 

SHIHAB  AL  DIN.  FUTUH  AL-HABASHAH  ;  or,  The 
Conquest  of  Abyssinia.  By  Shinab  al  Din  Ahmad  B.  'Abd  al 
Kadir  B.  Salim  B.  'Uthman.  Edited,  from  an  Arabic  MS.,  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong.  Part  I.  8vo,  sewed.  3.?.  net. 

SOCIN  (Dr.  A.).  ARABIC  GRAMMAR.  Paradigms,  Litera- 
ture, Exercises,  and  Glossary.  2nd  Edition.  Translated  from  the 
3rd  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  8s.  6d. 

KEY  FOR  TRANSLATING  THE  GERMAN  EXER- 
CISES IN  ABOVE  GRAMMAR.  Sewed,  is.  6d. 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  AN  INDEX  TO 
THE  NAMES  IN  THE  MAHABHARATA.  With  short 
explanations.  Royal  4to,  in  twelve  parts,  which  are  not  sold 
separately,  at  Js.  6d.  per  part  net.  Parts  I.  and  III.  now  ready. 

STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  translations  of  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Homer,  M.A.  See  p.  26. 
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TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Established  for  the 
purpose  of  editing  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chiefly  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Volumes  already  issued— 

THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS 
OF  SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in 
the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited 
and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Text,  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I.  and  II.  84*.  net. 

THE  CANONS  OF  ATHANASIUS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in  Arabic,  Ethiopia,  and  Coptic.  Edited 
and  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  Riedel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E. 
Crum.  2U.  net. 

A  RABBINIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB,  contained  in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cambridge. 
Edited,  with  Translation  and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  LL.D.  2is.  net. 


TURPIE  (Dr.  D.  McC.).  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE.  Containing  Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee 
and  of  the  Targums,  and  a  Chrestomathy,  with  a  Vocabulary. 
Square  8vo,  cloth.  Js. 

VINAYA  PITAKAM  :  One  of  the  Principal  Buddhist  Holy 
Scriptures.  Edited  in  Pali  by  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.  5  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.  Each  2is. 

WALLIS  (H.  W.).  THE  COSMOLOGY  OF  THE  RIG- 
VEDA  :  An  Essay.  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 
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IV.   Modern  Languages  &  Literature. 

A  complete  list  of  Messrs.  Williams  dr3  Margate's  Educational  Publi- 
cations on  Modern  Languages  may  be  had  on  application. 


ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NOVELS. 
Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,    and   for   those 

E-eparing  for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other 
xaminations — in  fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their  French 
and  German.  The  notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an  occasional 
etymology  or  illustration  to  assist  the  memory.  The  books  selected  being 
by  recent  or  living  authors,  are  adapted  for  the  study  of  most  modern  French 
and  German. 

LE  COUP  DE  PISTOLET,  etc.    Prosper  Merimee.    2s.  6d. 

"A  book  more  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  could  not  be  desired.  The 
Editors  deserve  to  be  congratulated." — National  Observer. 

VAILLANTE.     Jacques  Vincent.     2s.  6d. 

"  The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  in  Vaillante  an  excellent  choice  has  been 
made. ' '— Guardian. 

AUF    VERLORNEM    POSTEN    AND    NAZZARENA 
DANTI.     Johannes  v.  Dewall.     3*. 

"Well  piinted,  well  bound,  and  annotated  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
reading  of  them  sure  as  well  as  easy." — Educational  Times. 

CONTES  MILITAIRES.     A.  Daudet.     2s.  6d. 

"  These  stories  are  mainly  culled  from  a  series  called  Conies  du  Lundi, 
originally  contributed  by  their  author  to  the  Figaro.  Written  at  fever  heat 
immediately  after  the  great  1870  war,  they  show  Daudet's  power  in  many  ways 
at  its  highest.  .  .  .  We  therefore  do  more  than  recommend — we  urge  all 
readers  of  French  to  get  the  stories  in  some  form,  and  the  present  one  is  both 
good  and  cheap." — The  Schoolmaster. 

ERZAHLUNGEN.     E.  Hofer.     3*. 

"The  series  has  brought  fascinating  examples  of  fiction  under  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  in  a  neat  and  handy  form.  Besides  having  the  military  flavour, 
they  are  models  of  style. " — Scotsman. 


BAYLDON  (Rev.  G.).  ICELANDIC  GRAMMAR.  An 
Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Language. 
8vo,  cloth.  TS.  6d. 
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BOlELLE  (JAS.)-  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  THROUGH 
LpRD  MACAULAY'S  ENGLISH.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  the  late  James  Bo'ielle,  B.A.  (Univ. 
Gall.),  Officier  d' Academic,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich 
College,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.  Frederick  the 
Great.  3*.  VoL  II.  Warren  Hastings.  3*.  Vol.  III.  Lord 
Clive.  3J. 

See  Victor  Hugo,  "Les  Miserables"  and  "Notre  Dame." 

DELBOS  (L.).  NAUTICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Notes  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Naval  Officers  and  Naval 
Cadets.  By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  of  H.M.S.  Britannia,  Dart- 
mouth. 4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  with  additional  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Js.  6d.  net. 

EUGENE'S  STUDENT'S  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 
OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.  For  the  use  of  Public 
Schools.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Eugene-Fasnacht,  late  French 
Master,  Westminster  School.  23rd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $j.  ;  or  separately,  Grammar,  $s. ; 
Exercises,  2s.  6d. 

GOETHE  (W.  v.).  ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  See  Educational 
Catalogue. 

HAGMANN  (J.G.,  Ph.D.).  REFORM  IN  PRIMARY  EDU- 
CATION. Translated  from  Second  German  Edition  by  R.  H. 
Hoar,  Ph.D.,  and  Richmond  Barker,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HOGAN  (E.).  CATH  RUIS  NA  RIG  FOR  BOINN.  With 
Preface,  Translation,  and  Indices ;  also  a  Treatise  on  Irish  Neuter 
Substantives,  and  a  Supplement  to  the  Index  Vocabulorum  of 
Zeuss's  "Grammatica  Celtica."  Todd  Lecture  Series,  Vol.  IV. 
8vo,  sewed.  $s.  6d. 

THE  LATIN   LIVES  OF  THE    SAINTS  AS  AIDS 

TOWARDS  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  IRISH  TEXTS 
AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AN  IRISH  DICTION- 
ARY. By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I.A.,  Royal 
Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of  Celtic  Languages.  Todd 
Lecture  Series,  Vol.  V.  2s.  6d. 

THE    IRISH    NENNIUS    FROM    L.   NA    HUIDRE, 

AND  HOMILIES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  L.  BREAC. 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Irish  Neuter  Substantives.  Todd  Lecture 
Series,  Vol.  VI.  2s.  6d. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).  LES  MISERABLES :  Les  Principaux 
Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  J.  Boielle. 
2  vols.  6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3*.  6d. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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HUGO  (VICTOR).  NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  late  J.  Bolelle. 
2  vols.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3*. 

LEABHAR  BREAC.  The  "Speckled  Book,"  otherwise  styled, 
"The  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre":  a  Collection  of  Pieces  in 
Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed  towards  the  close  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  '  "The  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  Church 
History  now  preserved"  (G.  Petrie).  Now  first  published,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Library.  In 
imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper.  In  one  vol.,  half-calf,  £4,  45. 
(200  copies  only  printed. ) 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI.  A  Collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  in  the  Irish  Language,  transcribed  about  A.D.  I IOO ; 
the  oldest  volume  now  known  entirely  in  the  Irish  language, 
and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of  ancient  Ireland ;  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  account  of  the  Manuscript,  description  of  its 
contents,  index,  and  facsimiles  in  colours.  In  folio  on  toned 
paper,  half-calf.  £3,  3*.  (200  copies  only  printed.) 

LILJA  (The  Lily).  An  Icelandic  Religious  Poem.  By  Eystein 
Asgrimson.  Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
E.  Magnusson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  lew.  6d. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  SCHOOL 
REFORM.  A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  on  School  Curricula 
and  Methods,  delivered  to  Secondary  Teachers  and  Teachers  in 
Training  at  Birmingham  during  February  1905.  3*. 

"  The  work  of  a  sensible  iconoclast,  who  does  not  pull  down  for  the  sake  of 
mere  destruction,  but  is  anxious  to  set  up  something  more  worthy  in  place  of 
the  mediaeval  ism  he  attacks." — Outlook. 

"  Let  me  commend  this  wise  volume  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  all  concerned 
in  national  education.  And  especially  to  the  politician.  Half  an  hour  with 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  make  him  realise  that  there  are  problems  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  school  door  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy — would  make  him  feel 
that  the  more  he  knows  of  these  the  better  will  he  be  able  wisely  to  handle  those 
others  about  which  he  is  glibly  talking  every  day." — Dr  MACNAMARA  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle. 

MAORI.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF 
MAORI  CONVERSATIONS.  Containing  Phrases  and 
Dialogues  on  a  variety  of  Topics,  together  with  a  few  general 
rules  of  Grammar,  and  a  comprehensive  Vocabulary.  4^.  net. 
See  also  Williams. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  "The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens,"  other- 
wise "The  Book  of  Kriemhild."  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.  4th  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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O'GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).  SILVA  GADELICA  (L- 
XXXI.).  A  Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illus- 
trating Persons  and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated. 
2  vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth.  42*.  Or  separately,  Vol.  I.,  Irish 
Text ;  and  Vol.  II.,  Translation  and  Notes.  Each  vol.  2is. 

OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.A.).  CAPE  DUTCH.  Phrases  and 
Dialogues,  with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical 
Notes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE,  for  Schools.  By  Vivian 
Phillipps,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2nd  Edition,  revised.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

ROGET  (F.  F.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 
FRENCH.  History,  Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary. 
2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  PHILOLOGY.  For  Candidates  for  the  Scotch 
Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  the  various  Universities  Local 
Examinations,  and  the  Army  Examinations.  4th  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  5.?. 

See  a/so  Voltaire. 

ROSING  (S.).  ENGLISH-DANISH  DICTIONARY.  New 
Edition.  Large  8vo,  strongly  bound,  half-roan,  us.  6d. 

SCHILLER  (F.  VON).  THE  BALLADS  AND  SHORTER 
POEMS.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Gilbert  Clark. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  5$. 

ANNOTATED  TEXTS.     See  Educational  Catalogue. 

SULLIVAN  (W.  K.).  CELTIC  STUDIES  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  EBEL.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Roots, 
Stems,  and  Derivatives,  and  on  Case-endings  of  Nouns  in  the 
Indo-European  Languages.  8vo,  cloth.  IDJ. 

TODD  LECTURE  SERIES  (Royal  Irish  Academy)— 

Vol.  I.  Part  i.  Mesca  Ulad ;  or,  The  Intoxications  of  the 
Ultonians.  Irish  Text,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  W.  M. 
Hennesy.  8vo,  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Leabhar  Breac,  Passions  and  Homilies  from. 
Irish  Text,  Translation,  and  Glossary,  with  Lecture  on  Irish 
Lexicography,  by  Dr.  R.  Atkinson.  8vo,  cloth.  Part  i,  pages 
1-34,  out  of  print.  Part  2,  pages  35-958,  6s. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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TODD  LECTURE  SERIES-  Continued. 

Vol.  III.  The  Codex  Palatine-  Vaticanus.  No.  830.  -Texts, 
Translations,  and  Indices,  by  B.  MacCarthy,  D.D.  8vo,  sewed. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  Cath  Ruis  na  Rig  for  Boinn.  With  Preface,  Trans- 
lation, Indices,  a  Treatise  on  Irish  Neuter  Substantives,  and  a 
Supplement  to  the  Index  Vocabulonim  of  Zeuss's  "  Grammatica 
Celtica."  By  E.  Hogan.  8vo,  sewed.  3.?.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Latin  Lives  of  the  Saints  as  aids  towards  the 
Translation  of  Irish  Texts  and  the  Production  of  an  Irish 
Dictionary.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I.A., 
Royal  Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Irish  Nennius  from  L.  Na  Huidre,  and 
Homilies  and  Legends  from  L.  Breac.  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Irish  Neuter  Substantives.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.  R.U.I., 
M.R.I.  A.,  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages.  2s.  6d, 

VELASQUEZ.        LARGER     SPANISH     DICTIONARY. 

Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Terreros 
and  Salva.  Spanish  -English  and  English-Spanish.  1279  pp., 
triple  columns.  2  vols.  in  I.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth.  24?. 

VIGA  GLUMS  SAGA.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  5J. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  SYSTEMATIC  CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATING  INTO  GERMAN, 
adapted  to  his  Grammar.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
(Key,  $s.  net)  3*.  6d. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  A  SHORT  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN 
IDIOMS  :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use. 

With  Examination  Papers.     3rd  Edition.     Cloth.     2s. 

WERNER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CAPE 
DUTCH  (AFRIKANDER  TAAL).  By  A.  Werner  and 
G.  Hunt.  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

"  We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  going  out  to  settle  in 
South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  dialogues  and  exercises  are  admirably  planned."  — 
Reformer. 

"To  those  outward  bound  such  a  book  is  sure  to  be  useful."  —  Practical 
Teacher. 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).  A  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LANGUAGE.  4th 

Edition.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with 
numerous  additions  and  corrections.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d. 

-  LESSONS  IN   MAORI.     3rd  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
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YELLOW  BOOK  OF  LECAN.  A  Collection  of  Pieces  (Prose 
and  Verse)  in  the  Irish  Language,  in  part  compiled  at  the  end  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century ;  now  for  the  first  time  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  With  Introduction,  Analysis  of  Con- 
tents, and  Index,  by  Robert  Atkinson.  30  and  468  pp.  (Royal 
Irish  Academy's  Irish  facsimiles.)  Large  post  folio,  1896,  half- 
roan,  Roxburghe,  cloth  sides.  £4,  qs. 

ZOEGA  (G.  T.).     ENGLISH-ICELANDIC  DICTIONARY. 

8vo,  cloth.     6s.  net. 

ZOMPOLIDES  (Dr.  D.).  A  COURSE  OF  MODERN 
GREEK ;  or,  The  Greek  Language  of  the  Present  Day. 
I.  The  Elementary  Method.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 
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V.   Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

ANNETT  (H.  E.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.),  J.  EVERETT  BUTTON, 
M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  T.  H.  ELLIOTT,  M.D.,  Toronto. 
REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
NIGERIA  (ipoo).  Part  I.  Malarial  Fever,  etc.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  III.),  los.  6d.  Part  II. 
Filariasis  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  IV.). 
Out  of  print  separately ',  but  is  contained  in  the  Thompson-  Yates 
Laboratory  Reports,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.  Price  2or. 

BASTIAN  (H.  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.). 
STUDIES  IN  HETEROGENESIS.  With  825  Illustra- 
tions from  Photomicrographs.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  3U.  6d. 

BENEDICT  (F.  E.,  Ph.D.).  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS.  Small  8vo.  Pages  vi  +  82.  15  Illustrations. 
45-.  6d.  net. 

BERGEY  (D.  G.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  HY- 
GIENE. Small  8vo.  Pages  v+ 164.  6s.  6d.  net. 

BERGMANN  (Prof.  E.  von,  M.D.).  A  SYSTEM  OF 
PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  Edited  by  William  T.  Bull, 
M.D.  In  five  imperial  8vo  volumes,  containing  4174  pages,  with 
1976  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  102  superb  full-page  plates 
in  colours  and  monochrome.  Extra  cloth,  &6,  6s.  ;  half-leather, 
marble  sides  and  edges,  £j,  "js. ;  half-morocco,  £8,  Ss. 

BILTZ  (HENRY).  THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF 
DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS.  Trans- 
lated by  Jones.  Small  8vo.  Pages  viii  +  245.  44  Illustrations. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

BOLTON.      HISTORY     OF     THE     THERMOMETER. 

I2mo.     96  pages.     6  Illustrations.     45.  6d.  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  THE  ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES  AT  ISMAILIA.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  XII.)  Price  is. 

YELLOW  FEVER  PROPHYLAXIS  IN  NEW  OR- 
LEANS, 1905.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir 
XIX.)  5J.  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT),  A.  EVANS,  M.R.C.S.,  and  H.  H. 
CLARKE,  M.A.,  B.C.  REPORTS  ON  THE  SANITA- 
TION AND  ANTI  -  MALARIAL  MEASURES  IN 
PRACTICE  AT  BATHURST,  CONAKRY,  AND 
FREETOWN  (1905).  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Memoir  XIV.)  With  8  Plates.  5*. 
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BRUCE  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.).  A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Fcap.  folio,  half-leather.     £2,  2s.  net. 

CUNNINGHAM   MEMOIRS— 

1.  Cubic  Transformations.     By  John  Casey,  LL.D.     410, 
sewed.     2s.  6d. 

2.  On  the  Lumbar  Curve  in  Man  and  the  Apes.    By  D. 
J.  Cunningham,  M.D.     13  Plates.     4to,  sewed.     5*. 

3.  New   Researches  on  Sun-heat,  Terrestrial  Radiation, 
etc.      By  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  M.D.     9  Plates.     4to, 
sewed,     is.  6d. 

4.  Dynamics  and  Modern  Geometry.     A  New  Chapter  in 
the  Theory  of  Screws.      By  Sir  Robert   S.    Ball,  LL.D.      4to, 
sewed.     2s. 

5.  The    Red    Stars.      Observations    and    Catalogue.      New 
Edition.     Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Espin,  M.A.     4to,  sewed.     3.?.  6d. 

6.  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Duck  Tribe  and  the  Auk 
Tribe.    By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.    9  Plates.    410,  sewed.     y.  6d. 

7.  Contribution  to  the  Surface  Anatomy  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres.     By  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.     With  a  Chapter 
upon   Cranio-Cerebral    Topography    by    Victor   Horsley,    M.B., 
F.R.S.     4to,  sewed.     8.r.  6d. 

8.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.     Part  I.     Out  of  Print. 

9.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.     Part  II.    With  18  Auto- 
types.    4to,  sewed.     42^.  net.     Appendix  to  8  and  9.     $s.  net. 

10.  The  Decorative  Art  of  British  New  Guinea.    A  Study 
in  Papuan  Ethnography.     By  Alfred  C.    Haddon,   M.A.     With 
12  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.    4to,  sewed.    14^.  net. 

11.  On  the   Flinders  Petrie   Papyri.     With  Transcriptions, 
Commentaries,  and  Index.     By  John  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  and  Prof. 
J.  Gilbert  Smyly.     With  7  Autotypes.     4to,  sewed.     42^.  net. 

DURHAM  (H.  E.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.),  and  the  late 
WALTER  MYERS,  M.B.  REPORT  OF  THE 
YELLOW  FEVER  EXPEDITION  TO  PARA  (1900). 
(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  VII.)  410, 
7s.  6d. 

DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  OF  THE 
MALARIA  EXPEDITIpN  TO  THE  GAMBIA.  (Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  X.)  410.  los.  6d.  net. 

-  and  JOHN  L.  TODD,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  M'Gill.  FIRST 
REPORT  OF  THE  TRYPANOSOMIASIS  EXPEDI- 
TION TO  SENEGAMBIA  (1902).  (Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XI.  )  4to.  Ids.  6d.  net. 

--  RAPPORT  SUR  L'EXPEDITION   AU    CONGO 

Price    -f- 
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DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.)  and  JOHN  L.  TODD,  B.A., 
M.D.,  C.M.,  M'GILL.  THE  NATURE  OF  HUMAN 
TICK-FEVER  IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  THE 
CONGO  FREE  STATE.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  XVII.)  4to.  With  Map,  4  Plates,  and  9 
Temperature  Charts.  Price  75.  6d.  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (V.).  THE  ELECTROLYSIS  OF 
WATER.  8vo.  Pages  x+ 140.  90  Illustrations.  5J.net. 

GILES  (Lieut-Col.).  GENERAL  SANITATION  AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL  MEASURES  IN  SEKONDI,  THE 
GOLDFELDS,  AND  KUMASSI,  AND  A  COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
EUROPEAN  RESIDENCE  IN  INDIA.  (Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XV.)  410.  Price  7.?.  6d.  net. 

HANTZSCH  (A.).  ELEMENTS  OF'  STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated  by  Wolf.  I2mo.  Pages  viii  +  2o6.  26 
Figures.  6s.  6d.  net. 

HARDY.  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

8vo.     Pages  iv  + 365.     163  Figures.     8s.  6d.  net. 

INFINITESIMALS    AND    LIMITS.     Sm.  i2mo,  paper. 

22  pp.     6  Figures,     is.  net. 

HARNACK  (AXEL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS.  From  the  German.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  IQJ.  6d. 

HART  (EDWARD,  Ph.D.).  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. Small  I2mo. 

Vol.  I.  Inorganic.     Pages  viii+i88.     55  Illustrations  and  2 

Plates.     Fourth  Edition.     4*.  6d.  net. 

VoL  II.  Organic.     Pages  iv  +  gS.     n  Illustrations.     2s.  net. 
Vol.  III.  Experiments.     Separately.     60  pages,     is.  net. 

SECOND  YEAR  CHEMISTRY.     Small  I2mo.    165  pages. 

31  Illustrations.     $s.  net 

HOFF  (J.  H.  VAN'T).  STUDIES  IN  CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Ernst  Cohen, 
Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam. Translated  by  Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
los.  6d. 

JOHNS/TONE  (J.).  BRITISH  FISHERIES:  Their  Ad- 
ministration and  their  Problems.  A  short  account  of  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and  Regu- 
lations, los.  6d.  net. 
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JONES  (J.  T.  SHARE-).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  HORSE.  To  be  completed  in  4  Parts.  With  above  100 
Illustrations,  a  number  being  in  colour.  Part  I.  Head  and  Neck  ; 
Part  II.  Fore  Limb.  Price  per  part,  15.?.  net,  sewed;  cloth, 
l6j.  6d.  net. 

LIFE-SIZE    MODELS,    Illustrating:    the    Superficial 

Anatomy  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Horse.  Price  per  set  of  four 
models,  £21  ;  or  separately — Fore  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6,  i6s.  6J.  each;  Hind  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6,  6s.  each. 

JONES.  THE  FREEZING  POINT,  BOILING  POINT, 
AND  CONDUCTIVITY  METHODS.  I2mo.  Pages 
vii  +  64.  14  Illustrations.  3J.net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.     Botany.    At 

various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  2Oj.  Zoology.  At 
various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols.  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  2Os. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCpPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  information.  Bi-monthly.  Previous  to  1893 
at  various  prices ;  after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  6.r.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  is.  net;  Nos.  27-31,  2s.  6d.  net.  1893, 
No.  32,  and  following  Nos.,  half-yearly,  $s.  6d.  net. 

LANDOLT  (Dr.  HANS).  THE  OPTICAL  ROTATING 
POWER  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  ITS 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi  +  7Si.  83 
Illustrations.  $is.  6d.  net. 

LANGENBECK.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  POTTERY. 
Small  I2mo.  Pages  viii+  197.  Illustrated.  Out  of  Print.  Ss.  6d. 
net. 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc.).  INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  8vo.  Pages 
vi  + 1 54.  6s.  6d.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr.  MAX).  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
CHROMIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  BY  THE  AID 
OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.  8vo.  122  pages.  5*. 
net. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
D.  Sc. ,  F.  R.  S.  All  demy  8vo,  stiff  boards. 

1.  Ascidia.    By  W.  A.  Herdman.    With  5  Plates.    Price  2s.  net. 

2.  Cardium.     By  J.  Johnstone,  Fisheries  Assistant,  University 
College,  Liverpool.     With  7  Plates.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
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3.  Echinus.    By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator  of  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station.     With  5  Plates.     Price  2s.  net. 

4.  Codium.   By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.  A. ,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Helen  P.  Auld,  B.Sc., 
With  3  Plates.     Price  is.  6d.  net. 

5.  Alcyoniura.     By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 
Beyer  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.     With 
3  Plates.     Price  is.  6d  net. 

6.  Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.     By  Andrew  Scott,  Resident 
Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.    With  5  Plates.     2s.  net 

7.  Lineus.     By  R.  C.  Punnett,  B.A.,  with  4  Plates.     2s.  net 

8.  Pleuronectes.      By  Frank  J.  Cole,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  the  Victoria   University,   Demonstrator  of  Zoology, 
University,  Liverpool,  and  James  Johnstone,  B.  Sc.  Lond. ,  Fisheries 
Assistant,  University,  Liverpool.     With  n  Plates.     Js.  net 

9.  Chondrus.     By  Otto  V.  Darbishire,  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester.    With  7  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net 

10.  Patella   (the   Common   Limpet).     By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  College  of 
Wales,   Aberystwyth,   and   H.  J.   Fleure,   B.Sc.,    Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Wales.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net. 

11.  Arenicola  (the  Lug- Worm).    ByJ.  H.  Ashworth,  D.Sc., 
Lecturer  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
With  8  Plates.     Price  4?.  6d.  net. 

12.  Gammarus.      By    Margaret    Cussans,    B.Sc.,    Zoological 
Department,  University  of  Liverpool.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

13.  Anurida.       By  A.   D.    Imms,   B.Sc.    (Lond.).      With  7 
Plates.     Price  4?.  net. 

14.  Ligia.      By  C.   Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc.,  Demonstrator  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Manchester.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

15.  Antedon.     By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick.     With  7  Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

LONG  (J.  H.).     A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  URINE  ANALYSIS. 
Small  8vo.     Pages  v  +  249.     31  Illustrations.     6s.  6d,  net. 

MASON  (W.  P.,  Prof,  of  Chem.).  NOTES  ON  QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS.  Sm.  i2mo.  56  pp.  3*.  6d.  net 

MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc.)  CHEMIST'S  POCKET 
MANUAL.  i6mo.  Leather.  Pocket  Edition.  Pages  vii  +  204. 
Out  of  Print.  8s.  6d.  net. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT:  ITS  COMPOSITION,  RAW 

MATERIALS,  MANUFACTURE,  TESTING,  AND 
ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition.  With  100  Illustrations.  14?.  6d. 
net 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 

I.  Ross  (R.)      Malarial  Fever:    Its  Cause,   Prevention, 
and  Treatment.    8vo.     zs.  6d. 

II.  Ross  (R.),  H.  E.  Annett,  and  E.  E.  Austen.     Report 
of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Sierra  Leone  (1899).    4to.    2u. 

III.  Annett  (H.   E.),    L    E.   Button,  and  J.   H.   Elliott. 
Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Nigeria  (1900).     I. 
Malarial  Fever.     4to.     los.  6d. 

V.  Ross  (R.)  and  M.   L.  Taylor.     Progress  Reports  of 
the  Campaign  against  Mosquitoes  in  Sierra  Leone.     Part  I. 
1901.      With   a   Letter   from   Dr.    Daniels   regarding  the   results 
arrived  at  to  date.     8vo.     is.     Part  II.     1902.     8vo.     is. 

VI.  [Not  issued  yet.] 

VII.  Durham  (H.   E.)  and  W.   Myers.     Report  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Expedition  to  Para  (1900).     4to.     "js.  6d. 

VIII.  Taylor  (M.  L.).     Report  on  the  Sanitary  Conditions 
of  Cape  Coast  Town.    8vo.     is. 

IX.  Ross    (R.).      Report   on    Malaria   at    Ismailia   and 
Suez.    8vo.     is. 

X.  Dutton  (J.  E.).     Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to 
the  Gambia.     4to.     IQS.  6d.  net. 

XI.  Dutton  (].  E.)  and  J.  L.  Todd.     First  Report  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis    Expedition    to   Senegambia  (1902).     4to. 
los.  6d.  net.     [Also  contained  in  Thompson-Yates   Laboratories 
Reports,  V.  2.] 

XII.  Boyce(R.).    The  Anti-Malaria  Measures  at  Ismailia. 
8vo.     is. 

XIII.  Dutton  (J.   E)  and  J.   L.   Todd.      Reports  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis  Expedition  to  the  Congo  (1903-1904).    With 
a  Comparison  of  the  Trypanosomes  of  Uganda  and  the  Congo  Free 
State  by  H.  W.  Thomas,  M.D.  M 'Gill,  and  Stanley  F.  Linton,  B.Sc., 
M.B.  Liverpool ;  and  a  Note  on  Tsetse  Flies  by  E.  E.  Austen, 
Zoological  Department,  British  Museum.     Paper  covers.     I5J. 

XIV.  Boyce    (Rubert,     M.B.,    F.R.S.),    Arthur    Evans, 
M.R.C.S.,    H.     Herbert    Clarke,     M.A.,     B.C.,     Cantab. 
Report  on  the  Sanitation  and  Anti- Malarial  Measures  in 
practice  in  Bathurst,  Conakry,  and  Freetown  (1905).     4to. 
8  Plates.     Price  $s. 

XV.  Giles  (Lieut-Colonel).     General  Sanitation  and  Anti- 
Malarial  Measures  in  Sekondi,  the  Goldfields,  and  Kumassi, 
and   a    Comparison    between  the  Conditions  of  European 
Residence  in  India.     4to.     Price  7^.  6d.  net. 
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LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE— continued. 

XVI.  Thomas     (H.     Wolferstan,     M.D.,     M'Gill)     and 
Anton   Breinl,   M.U.Dr.,  Frag.     Trypanosomes,   Trypano- 
somiasis,  and  Sleeping  Sickness  :  Pathology  and  Treatment. 
4to.     6  Plates  (5  coloured)  and  7  Charts.     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

XVII.  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd,  B.A., 
M.D.,  M'Gill.     The  Nature  of  Human  Tick-Fever  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  the  Congo  Free  State.     4to.    With  Map,  4 
Plates,  and  9  Temperature  Charts.     Price  7J-.  6d.  net. 

XVIII.  i.  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  M'Gill.      Gland   Palpation  in   Human 
Trypanpsomiasis  ;  and  2.  The   Distribution  and  Spread  of 
"Sleeping  Sickness"  in  the  Congo  Free  State.      With  4 
Maps   (2  colours)  and  4   Plates.      3.  Newstead   (R.,   A.L.S., 
F.E.S.)  and  John   L.  Todd,    B.A.,    M.D.,   C.M.,    M'Gill. 
A  New  Dermanyssid  Acarid.     With  i  Plate.     4.  Newstead 
(R.,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.).     Another  New  Dermanyssid  Acarid. 
With  i  Plate.     5.  Stephens  (J.  W.  W.,  M.D.,  Cantab.)  and 
R.  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.     Anatomy  of  the  Proboscis  of 
Biting  Flies.     With  6  Plates.     Imp.  8vo.     Price  7*.  6d.  net. 

XIX.  Boyce    (Rubert,    M.B.,    F.R.S.).      Yellow    Fever 
Prophylaxis  in  New  Orleans  in  1905.     Imp.  8vo.     Maps  and 
6  Plates.     Price  5*.  net. 

XX.  i.  Dutton   (J.   Everett,   M.B.)  and   John  L.  Todd, 
B.A.,    M.D.      La    prophylaxie    de    la    Malaria    dans    les 
principaux  postes  de  1'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.     With 
4  Maps,    and   4   Illustrations.      Imp.    8vo.      2.  Breinl    (Anton, 
M.D.)  and  A.  Kinghorn,  M.B.      The  Animal  Reactions  of 
the  Spirochaeta  of  African   "Tick  Fever."      Imp.   8vo.      3. 
Breinl  (Anton,  M.D.).      The  Specific  Nature  of  the  Spiro- 
chaeta  of  African  "  Tick  Fever."    Imp.  8vo.     Price  5*. 

XXI.  Runcorn  Research  Laboratories.     An  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Parasite  of  the  African  "  Tick  Fever."     Note 
on  a  new  Spirochseta  found  in  a  Mouse.     Comparison  between  the 
Trypanosomes,  and  other  articles.     4to.     "js.  6d.  net. 

MOISSON  (HENRI).  THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE.  8vo. 
Pages  x  +  3O5.  41  Illustrations.  los,  6d.  net. 

NISSENSON.  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES.  8vo.  81  pages.  52  Illustra- 
tions. 5^-.  net. 

NOTES  ON  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OBTAINING  IN 
PARA.  By  the  Members  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Expedition. 
(Published  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.)  is. 
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NOYES  (ARTHUR  A.,  Ph.D.)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  THE  LABORATORY.  Small  12010.  Pages  xii  +  257. 
22  Illustrations.  6;.  6d.  net. 

and  MULLIKEN  (SAMUEL  P.,  Ph.D.).  LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS  ON  CLASS  REACTIONS 
AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo.  81  pp.  21.  net. 

OTTO    (RUDOLF).      NATURALISM    AND    RELIGION. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

PALLIN  (Capt.  W.  A.,  F.R.C.V.S.).  A  TREATISE  ON 
EPIZOOTIC  LYMPHANGITIS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  y.  6d.  net.  Nearly  100  pages,  17  full-page  Plates. 

PATERSON  (ANDREW  MELVILLE,  M.D.,  Derby  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  Hunterian 
Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England). 
THE  HUMAN  STERNUM.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  November  1903.  With 
10  Plates.  Crown  4to.  ior.  net. 

PFANHAUSER  (Dr.  W.).  PRODUCTION  OF  METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS  ELECTROLYTICALLY.  Now  in 

preparation.     5*  net. 

PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.).  METHODS  FORTHE  ANALY- 
SIS OF  ORES,  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  Pages  viii  + 170.  3  Illustrations.  4.?.  6d.  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  THE  SAILORS'  HORN-BOOK 
FOR  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.  Being  a  Practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and  its  uses  to  Mariners  of 
all  Classes  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Shown  by  transparent  Storm 
Cards  and  useful  Lessons.  7th  Ed.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d. 

PRAY  (Dr.).  ASTIGMATIC  LETTERS.  Printed  on  Mill- 
board, size  22  by  14  inches,  is. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL  CONVENTION, 
No.  I,  1905.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  los.  net. 

RANSOM  (W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.).  THE  IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA  IN  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  js.  6d. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  C.).  A  HISTORY  OF  HINDU  CHEMISTRY 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  A.D.  With  Sanskrit 
Texts,  Variants,  Translation,  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  THOMPSON-YATES  AND  JOHN- 
STON  LABORATORIES.  Demy  4to,  with  Illustrations. 
Vol.  I.  1898-9.  los.  t>d.  Vol.  II.  1898-9.  2$s.  Vol.  III. 
Part  I.  1900.  7*.  6d.  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  1901.  12s.  6d.  Vol. 

IV.  Part  I.     1901.     2OJ.     Vol.  IV.   Part  2.     1902.     2is.     New 
Series.     Vol.  V.    Part  I.     1903.     Limp,  20*.  ;  cloth,  2is.     Vol. 

V.  Part  2.      1903.      Limp,    12s.  6d.  ;  cloth,   13^.  6d.     Vol.  VI. 
Part  I.     1905.     Limp,  12s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  13^.  6d.     Vol.  VI.     Part 
2.     15*.     Vol.  VII.     Part  i.     ioj.  6d. 

ROSS  (RONALD,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Major  I.M.S.  (retired) ). 
MALARIAL  FEVER :  Its  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  I.)  8vo, 
cloth.  2s.  6d. 

H.  E.  ANNETT,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  and  E.  E.  AUSTEN. 

REPORT    OF    THE    MALARIA    EXPEDITION    TO 
SIERRA    LEONE    (1899).      (Liverpool    School   of   Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  II.)    4to.     2ls. 

FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE  (1901). 
With  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Daniels  regarding  the  results  arrived  at  to 
date.    (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.  I.)    is. 

SECOND  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE 
(1902).  By  M.  Logan  Taylor,  M.B.  (Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.  2.)  is. 

REPORT     ON     MALARIA     AT     ISMAILIA     AND 

SUEZ.     (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  IX.) 
is. 

SANG'S  LOGARITHMS.  A  new  Table  of  Seven-place  Loga- 
rithms of  all  Numbers  continuously  up  to  200,000.  2nd  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.  2is. 

SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).  MEDICAL  INDOOR  GYMNAS- 
TICS, or  a  System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home  Use,  to  be 
practised  anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance,  by  young  and 
old  of  either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  general  activity. 
Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf  Graefe,  M.D.  With  a 
large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
3-r.  net 

"  The  exercises  described,  when  efficiently  used,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  value 
in  strengthening  and  developing  the  muscular  system.  The  descriptions  of  the 
exercises  and  the  figures  in  the  text  are  excellent." — Physician  and  Surgeon. 

"Well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  go  in  for  regular  physical  train- 
ing as  a  means  for  the  preservation  of  health." — Scotsman. 

"A  very  sensible  little  treatise." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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SCHROEN  (L.).  SEVEN-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS  OF 
NUMBERS  from  i  to  108,000,  and  of  Sines,  Cosines, 
Tangents,  Cotangents  to  every  10  Seconds  of  the  Quad- 
rant. With  a  Table  of  Proportional  Parts.  By  Dr.  Ludwig 
Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th 
Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped.  With  a  description  of  the 
Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University 
College,  London.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth,  printed  on  light  green  paper. 
gs. 

SEGER.  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  HERMAN 
AUGUST  SEGER.  (Papers  on  Manufacture  of  Pottery.) 
2  vols.  Large  8vo.  £3,  3^.  net  per  set ;  per  volume,  315.  6d. 
net. 

SNELLEN'S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Best  Types 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision.  I4th  Edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  improved.  8vo,  sewed.  4J.  Single 
Sheets  :  E  T  B,  MOV,  B  D  E,  UJ  HI  U,  and  Large  Clock  Sheet. 
Sd.  each.  Small  Clock  Sheet  and  R  T  V  Z.  4^.  each. 

ASTIGMATIC  TEST  CHART.  Long  folio,  varnished, 

mounted  on  rollers.  2s.  net. 

SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc.).  SOILS  AND  FERTILISERS. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x  +  294.  I  Plate.  40  Illustrations. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A  POCKET  FLORA  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH AND  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICT. 
A  Collection  and  full  Description  of  all  Phanerogamic  and  the 
principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after  the  Natural  System, 
with  an  artificial  Key  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  the 
late  C.  O.  Sonntag,  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh ;  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Glasgow,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  round  corners,  with  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

STEPHENS  (J.  W.  W.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  D.P.H.)  and  S.  R. 
CHRISTOPHERS,  M.B.  Viet,  I.M.S.  PRACTICAL 
STUDY  OF  MALARIA  AND  OTHER  BLOOD  PARA- 
SITES. (Published  for  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine). 8vo,  cloth.  2nd  Edition.  12s,  6d.  net. 

STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.).  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x  +  597.  139 
Illustrations.  iqs.  net. 

TAYLOR  (M.  LOGAN,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  ON  THE 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  CAPE  COAST  TOWN. 
(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  VIII.)  8vo. 
is. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 

MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE.  See  Ross  and 
Taylor. 
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THOMAS  (H.  WOLFERSTAN,  M.D.,  M'Gill)  and 
ANTON  BREINL,M.U.Dr.,Prag.  TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS,  AND  SLEEPING  SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT.  4to.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XVI.)  6  Plates  (5  coloured) 
and  7  Charts.  Price  js.  6d.  net. 

TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).  THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF 
LIQUIDS.  Svo.  Pages  iv+igo.  20  Illustrations.  7*.  6d. 
net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  New  Series.  Vol.  XXIII.  Session 
1903-1904.  Demy  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  net.  The  earlier  volumes  of 
the  New  Series,  I. -XXII.,  are  still  obtainable.  Price  6s.  net  each. 
Commemoration  Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Society  and  of  the  Commemoration  Dinner,  together 
with  an  Index  of  the  papers  read  at  its  meetings  between  1855  and 
1900.  8vo,  cloth.  5.5-.  net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBURGH.  Vol.  XXXVIII.  Part  I,  401.  Part  2,  255. 
Part  3,  30*.  Part  4,  ^s.  6d.  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  I,  30^.  Part 
2,  igs.  Part  3,  43^.  Part  4,  gs.  Vol.  XL.  Part  I,  25.?.  Complete 
parts  only — we  do  not  supply  separate  papers.  General  Index  to 
First  Thirty-four  Volumes  (1783-1888),  with  History  of  the 
Institution.  410,  cloth.  2ls. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  410.  £22,  5*.  6d.  Vols.  XXI.- 
XXXI.  Various  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 
Various  volumes  at  various  prices. 

VEGA.  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  OF  NUMBERS  AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS.  Translated  from 
the  4Oth,  or  Dr.  Bremiker's  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  en- 
larged, by  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Cla'e 
College,  Cambridge,  ;  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  75th  Stereotyped  Edition.  Royal  Svo, 
cloth.  Js. 

VENABLE  (T.  C,  Ph.D.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Small  I2mo.  Pages  viii  +  32i. 
Illustrated.  IQJ.  6ct.  net. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ATOM.     I2mo.    Pages  vi  +  29o. 

Ss.  6d.  net. 

and  HOWE.     INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.     I2mo.     Pages  vi  +  266. 
35   Illustrations.     New  Edition  in  preparation.     6s.  6d.  net. 

WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS.  Vol.  I.  Soils.  3  vols.  Svo.  New  Edition  in 
preparation.  Vol.  I.  ready.  iSs.  net. 
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VI.   Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY-BIOGRAPHY,   ETC. 

AVEBURY  (Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.)  (Sir  John  Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC  TIMES,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Re- 
mains and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages. 
6th  Edition,  revised,  with  239  Illustrations,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  tops.  i8j. 

"  To  anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  succinct  conspectus  of  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  early  man,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
comprehensive  volume." — Jour.  Brit.  Archetolog.  Assoc. 

"  The  fact  that  this  well-known  standard  work  has  reached  a  sixth  edition  is 
evidence  of  its  value  to  ethnologists  and  archseologists.  The  many  and  beautiful 
illustrations  are  most  helpful  in  better  understanding  the  plain  but  accurate 
letterpress.  Lord  Avebury  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  new  edition,  which 
is  sure  to  further  popularise  a  fascinating  subject  for  investigation  by  cultured 
people." — Science  Gossip. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  present  volume  with  the  fifth  edition  in 
order  to  see  how  much  it  has  been  improved.  The  illustrations  to  this  sixth 
edition  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  fifth." — Knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REGISTER.  Published  Quarterly. 
ftd.  net ;  2s.  zd.  per  annum  post  free.  Nos.  1-4  ready. 

BLACKBURN   (HELEN).     WOMEN'S    SUFFRAGE.     A 

Record  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Movement  in  the  British  Isles, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Miss  Becker.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  6s. 

See  also  Vynne,  Nora,  and  Blackburn,  "  Women  under  the  Factory 

Acts." 

BROWN  (ROBERT,  Tun.,  F.S.A.).  SEMITIC  INFLU- 
ENCE IN  HELLENIC  MYTHOLOGY.  With  special 
reference  to  the  recent  mythological  works  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
js.  6d. 

RESEARCHES    INTO    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE 

PRIMITIVE  CONSTELLATIONS  OFTHE GREEKS, 
PHOENICIANS,  AND   BABYLONIANS.      With  a  large 
map  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  viewed  at  Phoenicia  1200  B.C., 
and  other  maps.     2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d.  each. 

MR.   GLADSTONE   AS    I    KNEW   HIM,  and  other 

Essays.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7*.  6d. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  St  James's 
Square.  By  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  LL.D.,  etc.  xiv+i6a6  pp. 
4to,  cloth.  42.?.  net.  Supplement  I.,  1902-3.  Buckram,  i  vol., 
196  pp.  5J-.net.  Supplement  II.  198  pp.  1903-4.  Buckram. 
5*.  net.  Supplement  III.  1904-5.  S.T.  net. 

"  The  present  catalogue  is  essentially  a  working  catalogue.  . .  .  The  general 
level  of  accuracy  in  the  printing  and  editing  of  the  work  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
unusually  high  one.  .  .  .  We  heartily  applaud  the  work,  both  as  a  landmark 
in  library  land,  and  as  a  monument  standing  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  its  own." 
— The  Times. 

DIETRICHSON  (L.).   MONUMENTA   ORCADICA.     The 

Norsemen  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Monuments  they  have  left, 
with  a  Survey  of  the  Celtic  (Pre-Norwegian)  and  Scottish  (Post- 
Norwegian)  Monuments  on  the  Islands.  With  original  drawings 
and  some  Chapters  on  St  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  by  Johan 
Meyer,  Architect.  Demy  410,  cloth.  £3  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (C.).  DENMARK  IN  THE  EARLY 
IRON  AGE.  Illustrated  by  recent  Discoveries  in  the  Peat- 
Mosses  of  Slesvig.  33  Plates  (giving  representations  of  upwards  of 
a  thousand  objects),  Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  on 
wood.  1866.  4to,  cloth.  3IJ.  6d. 

GOLDAMMER  (H.).  THE  KINDERGARTEN.  A  Guide 
to  Frobel's  Method  of  Education.  2  vols.  in  I.  120  pp.  of  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  cloth,  los.  (td. 

HARRISON  (A.,  D.Sc.).  WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIES  IN 
LIVERPOOL.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Economic  Effects  of  Legisla- 
tion regulating  the  Labour  of  Women.  8vo.  3*. 

HENRY  (JAMES).    JENEIDEA  ;  or,  Critical,  Exegetical  and 

^Esthetical  Remarks  on  the  ^Eneis.  With  a  personal  collation 
of  all  the  first-class  MSS.,  and  upwards  of  100  second-class  MSS. , 
and  all  the  principal  editions.  Vol.  I.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  II.  (3  Parts), 
Vol.  III.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  IV.  (i  Part).  Royal  8vo,  sewed. 
£2,  2s.  net. 

HERBERT  (Hon.  A.).  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION TO  EXAMINATION.  Letters  from  "All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men."  Edited  by  Auberon  Herbert.  Half-cloth 
boards.  2s. 

WINDFALL  AND  WATERDRIFT.    Verse  Miniatures. 

Square  I2mo,  cloth  limp,  gilt  tops.     2s. 

and    WAGER    (HAROLD).      BAD    AIR    AND    BAD 

HEALTH.  Dedicated  to  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt.  Reprinted 
from  the  "  Contemporary  Review."  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 
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JOHNSON  (E.).     THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE. 

With  a  brief  account  of  the  Author's  Life  and  Writings.     Demy 
8vo,  cloth.     I5j.  net. 

KIEPERT'S  NEW  ATLAS  ANTIQUUS.  Twelve  Maps  of 
the  Ancient  World,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Third  hundred 
thousand.  1 2th  Edition,  with  a  complete  Geographical  Index. 
Folio,  boards.  6s.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Js.  6d. 

-  WALL-MAPS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD— 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Italy.  Italia  antiqua.  For  the  study  of 
Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale  I  :  800,000.  Mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished.  20.?. 

General  Wall-map  of  the  Old  World.  Tabula  orbis  terrarum 
antiqui  ad  illustrandam  potissimum  antiquissimi  xvi  usque  ad  Alex- 
andrum  M.  historiam.  For  the  study  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially the  history  of  the  Oriental  peoples  :  the  Indians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  etc. 
Scale  I  :  5,400,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished,  2OJ. 

General  Wall-map  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Imperii  Romani 
tabula  geographica.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Scale  1 :  300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.  24^. 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Latium.  Latii  Veteris  et  finitimarum 
regionum  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale 
I  :  125,000.  With  supplement :  Environs  of  Rome.  Scale 
I  :  25,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.  iSs. 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Greece.  Graeciae  Antiquae  tabula.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  etc.  Scale  I  :  500,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished. 
245. 

Wall- Map  of  the  Empires  of  the  Persians  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Imperia  Persarum  et  Macedonum.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian,  Curtius. 
Scale  I  :  300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.  20.?. 

Wall-Map  of  Gaul,  with  portions  of  Ancient  Britain  and 
Ancient  Germany.  Galliae  Cisalpinae  et  Transalpine  cum  parti- 
bus  Britanniae  et  Germanise  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Caesar, 
Justinian,  Livy,  Tacitus,  etc.  Scale  I  :  I,OOO,OOO.  Mounted  on 
rollers  and  varnished.  24^. 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Asia  Minor.  Asiae  Minoris  Antiquse 
Tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius,  etc.  Scale  I  :  800,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  var- 
nished. 2OJ. 
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MARCKS  (ERICH,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig).  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY: 
Their  Relations  in  the  Great  Crises  of  European  History, 
1500-1900.  Demy  8vo,  stiff  wrapper,  is. 

MUIR  (Prof.  RAMSAY).    A  HISTORY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

With  Maps,  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  art  linen.     6s.  net. 

MUIR  (RAMSAY)  and  EDITH  M.  PLATT.  A  HISTORY 
OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835. 
4to,  cloth.     2U.  net. 

OTIA  MERSEIANA.  The  Publication  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  Vols.  I.-III.  8vo.  1899-1903.  Each 

los.  6d. 

PEDDIE  (R.  A.).  PRINTING  AT  BRESCIA  IN  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  A  List  of  the  Issues.  5j.net. 

ST.  CLAIR  (GEORGE,  Author  of  "  Creation  Records,"  "Buried 
Cities  and  Bible  Countries,"  etc.).  MYTHS  OF  GREECE 
EXPLAINED  AND  DATED.  An  Embalmed  History  from 
Uranus  to  Perseus,  including  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  and  the 
Olympic  Games.  Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  i6s. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  R).  METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  Popular  Edition,  y.  6d. 

"  In  its  new  as  in  its  old  form  the  book  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  the 
student  who  desires  to  get  some  insight  into  the  actual  facts  about  the  various 
methods  of  industrial  remuneration,  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  they 
have  been  applied  in  the  various  trades." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  More  useful  than  ever  to  the  students  of  the  labour  problem." — Political 
Science  Quarterly. 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  See 
P- 3i- 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    See  p.  31. 

STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     See  p.  32. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.     See  p.  32. 

STEPHENS  (GEORGE).  PROFESSOR  BUGGE'S 
STUDIES  ON  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY  EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth.  8s. 

THE  RUNES,  WHENCE  CAME  THEY?    4to,  sewed. 

6s. 
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STEPHENS  (GEORGE).  OLD  NORTHERN  RUNIC 
MONUMENTS.  Vol.  IV.  Folio.  2os.  net. 

VEILED  FIGURE  (THE),  and  Other  Poems.  Large  post  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt,  cover  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman. 
2s.  6d. 

VYNNE  (NORA)  and  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  and  with 
the  Assistance  of  H.  W.  ALLASON.  WOMEN  UNDER 
THE  FACTORY  ACTS.  Part  I.  Position  of  the  Employer. 
Part  2.  Position  of  the  Employed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

WELD  (A.  G.).  GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON  AND  OF 
SOME  OF  HIS  FRIENDS.  With  an  Appendix  by  the  late 
Bertram  Tennyson.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  photogravure 
and  colour,  and  with  a  facsimile  of  a  MS.  poem.  Fcap.  8vo, 
art  linen.  4*.  6J.  net. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  little  book,  written  by  one  who  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  the  task — the  opportunities  of  observation,  the  interest  of  relationship,  and  the 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  temper.  .  .  .  We  do  not  attempt  to  criticise, 
but  only  to  give  such  a  description  as  will  send  our  readers  to  it," — Spectator. 

"  Everyone  who  reads  the  book  will  understand  Tennyson  a  little  better, 
and  many  will  view  him  in  a  new  aspect  for  the  first  time." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  larger  '  Life.1 " — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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LIST  OF   PERIODICALS,    REVIEWS,  AND 

TRANSACTIONS    AND  PROCEEDINGS 

OF    LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

PUBLISHED   BY  WILLIAMS   &   NORGATE. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of 
Religion,  Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Single  numbers,  2s.  fni. 
net.  Subscription,  ios.  per  annum,  post  free. 

"There  is,  for  English  readers  at  least,  no  existing  medium  for  expression  of 
free-thought  in  this  best  sense  ;  and  should  anything  but  success  await  the  venture 
of  publishing  '  The  Hibbert  Journal,' we  shall  confess  painful  surprise.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  a  reflection  on  our  theological  and  philosophical  students  if  they  do  not 
show  full  appreciation  of  a  journal  so  admirably  planned  and  so  strongly 
commenced.  .  .  .  For  the  form  of  the  journal  we  have  nothing  but  praise, 
the  print  being  large  and  the  margins  ample.  We  have  never  with  more  sincerity 
wished  well  to  a  new  undertaking ;  and  should  it  fulfil  its  undoubted  possibilities, 
1  The  Hibbert  Journal '  must  be  of  immense  service  to  all  serious  and  progressive 
students  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals."— Christian  World. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  REVIEW  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONS.  Edited  by  Antoinette  M. 
Mackenzie.  Issued  quarterly  on  1 5th  January,  April,  July,  and 
October.  Price  is.  Per  annum,  4J.  6d. ,  post  free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 
MUSEUMS.  Issued  quarterly.  Single  numbers,  is.  6d.  net. 
Subscription,  5J.  per  annum. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  Information.  Bi-monthly.  6*.  net.  Yearly 
subscriptions,  yjs.  6d. ,  post  free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Issued  half-yearly,  April  and  November.  Price  3*.  6d. 
net.  7J«  °W.  per  annum,  post  free. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  Journal  of  Botany  and 
Journal  of  Zoology.  Published  irregularly  at  various  prices. 
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LIST  OF  PERIODICALS,  Etc.— Continued. 
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